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HELEN JACKSON. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 








Oapmpent Heart! One to the feast of life 

Came with a smile, a glance that made it bright ; 

She was its charm. What shade has crossed the 
light? 

Vain is illusion ; morning turns to night; 

And ber soft breast was bared to feel the knife. 


Great Heart! Meekly she sate and supped with 
arief ; 

Drained the full draught of sorrow’s bitter cup ; 

And when the morning broke looked smiling up, 

Sharer of sorrows ; they who with her sup 

Partake her cheer and feel her sweet relief. 


Widely she ranged, led by the thirst to know ; 
Obedient on the heavenly quest went she, 
Mingling herself in all she found, to be 
Beacon and lodestar to the boats at sea, 

The scattered fleet of human hopes that blow. 


Deep Heart of Love! At last to serve, to give, 

To spend herself with joy for those too low 

To reach Heaven's air save by her spending so, 

Was all her care; her deep desire to know 

No more her own; her prayer that these might 
live! 

Beyond, O Heart of Hearts! O Love, beside 

New waters may the happy feast be spread ; 

No tear to lend its bitter to the bread, 

No wrong unrighted to weigh down the head 

Too willing through the Golden Gate to glide. 


READING, CONN. 
_— —_ 


MOODS. 


BY MISS ELAINE GOODALE. 


WHEN DID WE MEET? 
WueEn did I know thee and not love thee? 
How could I live and know thee not? 
The look of thine that first did move me 

I have forgot. 





Canst thou recall thy life’s beginning? 
Will childhood’s conscious wonder last? 
Each glance from thee, so worth the winning, 
Blots all the past. 





IN A CROWD. 
I would not for the world, my dearest, 
Glance toward thee when another’s by, 
Lest he who chances to be nearest, 
Observe the flash of eye to eye. 


Thy name exacts some instant token— 
The costly blush, the trembling tone. 
To ears indifferent, lightly spoken, 
It shall not pass for Gossip’s own. 


Is’t strange in crowds I seem to shun thee? 
I keep my heart a refuge there, 

Where thoughts of thee, that press upon me, 
May find the silence of a prayer. 





NOTHING TO GIVE. 

O Love! through whom I seem to live, 
For whom I’ve idly wished to die, 
Help me to yield, without a sigh, 

A woman’s dearest wish—to give! 

This hardest lesson may I learn— 

To hide my worthless self, nor shun 

Freely from thee, as from the sun, 
All to receive, and naught return. 
Hampton, Va. 





GOOD-BYE. 
BY MISS DORA READ GOODALE. 


We stood together, she and I; 
The changing crowd went crawling by ; 
A storm of voices struck our ears, 

‘And grating laugbter mixed with tears, 
“oat the parting’ of the ways, af 
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Brief fortune spreads a painted show ; 
The dead in solemn pageent go; 
Rude traffic lifts its sounding call 
And hope and passion rise or fall 

At the parting of the ways. 


About us swarmed the strenuous train, 

With looks of longing sent in vain ; 

For still the current urged apace 

The last reproach, the last embrace, 
At the parting of the ways. 


Then grief and jesting met by chance, 
And trouble stayed the swimming glance— 
Two women, lost in strangled speech— 
Two brothers, leaning each to each, 

At the parting of the ways. 


I said: It comes, we know not why. 
The crowd is pressing—Love, good-bye! 
As Heaven is just, our paths shall meet. 
One kiss to make the moment sweet 
At the parting of the ways. 
READING, Conn. 


THE PROPOSED ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING CATHOLIC CONFERENCE. 


Ir having been reported that it is pro- 
posed by Cardinal Manning and other lead- 
ing British Catholic Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops, to hold in London another year a 
Conference of English-speaking Catholics 
to consider the subject of the growth of 
the Church, English Devotions and other 
subjects, Taz INDEPENDENT has asked the 
opinion of several of the American Arch- 
bishops and Bishops best able to express an 
opinion on the subject, and has received 
from them the following courteous re- 
sponses. 








THE MOST REV. P. J. RYAN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA, 


To rue Epiror or Tus INDEPENDENT: 


In reply to your note of inquiry, I beg 
to say that a very natural misunderstand- 
ing of the passage referred to arises from 
not apprehending the distinction between 
the regular ritual service of the Catholic 
Church and what are designated ‘‘ Popular 
Devotions.” The regular ritual service is 
employed in the celebration of Mass, ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, burial ser- 
vices, etc.. and must always be recited in 
the Latin language. The ‘‘ Popular Devo- 
tions,” as of the ‘‘ Rosary,” ‘“ Stations of 
the Cross,” ‘* Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin,” etc., are now recited in the ver- 
nacular; and, I presume, that it is simply 
proposed to promote and multiply this lat- 
ter class of devotions. I am satisfied that 
neither Archbishop Hughes nor Cardinal 
Manning ever advocated a change in the 
language of the recognized ritual of the 
Catholic Church. 





THE MOST REV. JAMES GIBBONS, 
ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 
To THe Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

In reply to your note of inquiry, just re- 
ceived, I beg to state that | have no knowl- 
edge of any conference to be held in Lon- 
don or elsewhere, in reference to popular 
English Devotions, and the more extensive 
use of the vernacular in these devotions, 
and other kindred topics. The first intima- 
tion I have had of the alleged conference is 
contained in the newspaper clipping 
which you enclosed. 


THE MOST REV. W. H. ELDER, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI. 


To tae Eprror or Tus Inpgperpent: 








AROHBISHOP Evpen desires me to 9c: 











24th inst. 

He says he would require better evidence 
than the publication before accepting the 
correctness of the alleged interview with 
Cardinal Manning. 

As for using devotions in the vernacular 
tongue in Catholic churches, he has no 
particular view to express. It is done, un- 
der certain restrictions, perhaps, all over 
the world, certainly in Rome. There may 
be questions about how much or little is ad- 
visable. These depend a great deal on cir- 
cumstances of time, place and persons, 
leaving room for an indefinite variety of 
opinions. Very respectfully, 

Henry Mostzer, Secretary. 


THE RIGHT REY. J. L. SPAULDING, 
Binor or Pron. 
To tne Eprror or tHe INDEPENDENT: 

I have read with much pleasure the inter- 
view with Cardinal Manning, published in 
The Herald of the 24th inst., which you 
have had the kindness to send me; and I 
am glad to comply with your request to 
give a brief expression of opinion on the 
subject of the use of the English language 
in Catholic worship. 

The Greek and the Latin were the lan- 
guages of the civilized world when Chris- 
tianity was first preached; and they natur- 
ally became the liturgic and sacramental 
languages of the Church wherever Greek 
culture and Roman arms prevailed. The 
barbarous tongues of the hordes who over- 
threw the power of the Caesars were too 
rude, and so remained for centuries, to be 
suitable instruments, whether of cultivated 
thought or of the worship of a spiritual 
religion. Hence the classical languages, 
and, in Western Europe, the Latin, became 
and remained the languages of the schools, 
the courts,and the Church,during the medi- 
eval era. And when the modern tongues 
were finally developed and polished, the 
Church still retained the Latin in her litur- 
gy and in the administration of the sacra- 
ments. Many reasons prompted this course. 
The spirit of conservatism, which has 
always inspired her action, ao anxious care 
to preserve without change the traditional 
formulas in which her doctrines and wor- 
ship are embodied, the desire to safe- 
guard and strengthen the unity of faith and 
practice amid the heterogeneous and con- 
flicting elements which divide and drive 
asunder the peoples over whom she holds 
spiritual sway, an@ the fixed and unalter- 
able character of a dead language, are to 
be reckoned among the causes which de- 
termined the Church to adhere to the use 
of the Latin language in the mass and her 
other sacramental rites, even after the 
modern peoples had created literatures 
which, in wealth and depth of thought and 
beauty of imagery, far excel anything the 
ancient world produced; nor is there good 
reason for thiuking that she will ever 
change her discipline in this matter. But 
this does not at all exclude the vernacular 
tongues from her worship. In these the 
Bible is read, the Catechism is taught, the 
sermons are preached, hymns are sung, 
and prayer is said; and, the more the people 
are led to take active part in the worship 
of the Church, through the use of the lan- 
guage which they understand and speak, the 
more will they feel the charm and the ele- 
vating influence of her ceremonial. The 
bishops of the late Baltimore Coyngil, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Uouncil of 1866, 
Which was approved hy the Pope, passed 9 
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gregational singing into our public devo- 
tions. In no other way, probably, will 
it be found possible to make our vesper 
service attractive to the masses of the peo- 
ple. It is pleasant to find that the bishops 
of Great Britain and Ireland are also turn- 
ing their thoughts in this direction, and 
especially so when so cautious a man as 
Cardinal Manning seems disposed to take 
the lead in a great movement to make our 
worship more popular. 


GODLY JEWS AND HEATHENS. 


BY. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER HODGE, D.D., LL.D., 


Proressor ov Dipactic asp PoLtemic THEOLOGY IN 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 








To tue Eprrer or Tux Inperenpest: 


IMMEDIATELY upon my return home after 
many weeks of Summer rest, I found on 
my desk a slipfrom The Christian Register, 
containing the following reflections upon 
the spirit of orthodox Christians, or ‘ so- 
called believers.” 

“During the last two hours of bis life Sir 
Moses Muntefiore was frequent in prayer; and 
frequently, among his latest breathings, were 
heard the ejaculations of a soul at peace: 
‘Thank God! Thank Heaven!’ Judging the 
tree of its fruits, how few professed Christians 
might dare to compare their life with his! Yet, 
according to the doctrine which still holds the 
mind of Christendom in bondage and darkness, 
this great, pure, faithful soul was fatally self-de- 
ceived, and has passed to endless sorrow, When 
will so-called believers dare to interpret all nar- 
rower Scriptures in the light of Peter's great 
discovery —that ‘he that feareth God and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted of him’ ?” 

Now, if Presbyterianism of the strictest 
historical school truly represents the 
‘* mind of Christendom,” and other classes 
of ‘* so-called believers” in this matter, it is 
very certain that this is very feeble criti- 
cism. We shall continue to leaye to the 
Liberals the habit here suggested of inter- 
preting the Scriptures in general by a few 
arbitrarily selected sentences, so as to make 
them testify to what is agreeable to the in- 
terpreter. We prefer the orthodox princi- 
ple of holding to all the teachings of the 
Word of God, however perplexing, and of 
interpreting as far as our power extends 
each part in the light of the analogy of the 
whole. God, the author of the Scriptures, 
and not any class of sinners to whom in 
grace his Word is sent, is responsibie for 
the logical coherency of all its contents, 

In common with all who maintain the 
integrity of Catholic Christianity, we firmly 
believe that human nature is radicaliy and 
universally corrupt and guilty before God, 
utterly incapable of self-help in the way of 
expiation,of merit, or of spiritual renovation. 
Whenever a human being is found, asa 
matter of fact, to be reconciled to God, and 
by a holy life gives evidence of possessing 
a holy nature, we with perfect confidence 
attribute the result to the application to the 
person in question of the expiating virtue 
of Christ’s sacrifice, and of the regenerating 
power of his spirit. We believe, therefore, 
that, without exception, the acceptance of 
each man with God depends, not upon any 
supposed natural goodness or personal 
merit, but wholly upon the fact of the 
man’s personal relation to Jesus Christ. 

Of the fact of this relation in any given 
case, we are not the judges. Certainly we 
have no right to express a definite adverse 
judgment in the case of any individual, 
Elemente of personal character are too 
complicate 4, end , } " of eo id “ep 
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subtle to afford the basis for precise and 
confident inference. The only grounds 
for a proximate judgment beyond the pro- 
fession of men is afforded by the self-evi- 
dence of their character tin@ing expression 
in action. The “fruits of the Spirit” are 
the certain evidenée of the presence of the 
Spirit; and Wherever the Spitit of Christ is 
there is the seal and witness of his redecm-~ 
ing work. 

On the other hand, the establishment of 
this personal relation to our Lord, so as to 
constitute one a beneficiary of his redemp- 
tion, is generally conditioned upon personal 
recognition and confession of him. This 
is even essential whenever intellectually 
possible. Butit is not absolutely essential, 
as is proved in the case of those dying in 
infancy; and of idiots. On like grounds of 
principle it might hold true in the case of 
some exceptionally enlightened heathen. 
The charitable formula of ‘ invincible 
ignorance,” used and greatly abused by 
Romanists, rests ultimately upon a true 
principle, and has always been practically 
more or less recognized by orthodox Chris- 
tians. 

It is obvious that there is a world-wide 
distance between an intelligent and malig- 
nant rejection of the historic Christ, his 
Person and Offices clearly apprehended, 
which is the damning sin, on the one side, 
and on the other a failure to recognize him 
as misapprehended because of intellectual 
bias, or the misrepresenting character of 
the media through which his rays are 
transmitted. It is certain that a man who 
really rejects Christ, thereby rejects the 
Father who has sent him. Hence, the con- 
verse is true: that the mar who has truly 
recognized the Father could not have really 
rejected Christ. 

In every case where ‘‘ the fruits of the 
Spirit” are apparently present and genuine, 
it is obvious that, however perplexing may 
be the apparent absence of corresponding 
faith in, and confession of, the personal 
Christ, it is our duty to hope, cheerfully, 
that God sees plainly what is obscure to us. 
For who shall determine, in the case of 
another, what is, and what is not virtual 
faith in Christ, and what is or what is not 
absolutely inconsistent with any virtual 
confession of him, or what makes the 
recognition of Christ, as set forth in the 
Gospel, intellectually impossible? 

Such charitable suggestions, of course, 
are not applicable to any man’s judgment of 
himself, nor should they ever be so set 
forth as to occasion risk of such an injuri- 
ous misapprehension. But it is obvious 
that they are true and safe when applied 
only to our very superficial and altogether 
unauthorized judgment of our fellows. 

As to the case of the eminent Jewish 
philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore, all 
intelligent Presbyterians would say, in the 
first place, that any expressions of devout 
feeling which fell from him when in a 
moribund condition, are, in themselves 
alone, considered of very little value as 
evidence of real character. We put very 
little confidence upon such evidence in 
the case of any one, ‘‘so-called believer” or 
not. 

On the other hand, cordially accepting 
as true all that the Christian Register would 
claim as to the moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion of his life, we triumphantly claim it 
all, as we do every blooming oasis in the 
wilderness of human life, as a result and 
trophy of our Saviour’s gracious power. It 
is to us incredible that he, if he was the 
man represented, ever consciously re- 
jected the true Christ, apprehended as he 
is in himself. What he, through national 
Jewish prejudice, may have failed to ap- 
preciate, was not the real Christ, but a dis- 
torted reflection cast by the so-called Chris- 
tian world of the day. Or, very probably, 
loving und embracing the real Jesus in his 
heart, his intellectual bias and national 
and social position may have so modified 
his expression of Christian faith as to ren- 
der it unrecognizable by us. 

The Presbyterian Sturdards emphatically 
declare that a man cannot secure salvation 
by any degree of effort in ordering his life 
according to the light of Nature. But they 
never affirm that God has bound himself 
never to lead any person outside the Church 
to the knowledge of essential truth, inde- 

pendently of human agency; or not to save 
him, although his rclation to Christ may be 





so obscured by peculiar conditions as to 
elude our recognition. 





BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., ELAD., 
Eprron oy THe Mersopist Beview, 





Tue Ohristian Register, which is proba- 
bly the best representative of New England 
Unitarianism, referring, in a late issue, to 
the death-bed scene of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, with its indications of **a soul at 
peace,” adds this characteristic reflection : 

“Judging the tree by its fruits, how few pro- 

fessed Christians might dare to compare their 
life with his? Yet, according to the doctrine 
which still holds the mind of Christendom in 
bondage and darkness, this great, pure, faithful 
soul was fatally self-deceived, and has passed to 
endless sorrow.” 
Such an utterance clearly shows, either 
that the writer was almost culpably iguo- 
rant of the things of which he speaks, or 
else that he was willing to make a point by 
misrepresentation. The assumption that 
‘*the doctrine” indicated ‘‘ holds the mind 
of Christéndom,” either in darkness or 
light, is not true, and its untruth is so ob- 
vious that it cannot but be manifest to 
every one at all competent to speak on the 
subject. 

Leaving for others to answer for their 
own class or school of theology, I desire to 
enter, in behalf of the non-Calvinistic 
school of theologians, a general denial of 
the assumption there made; and that class 
for which I speak is certainly large enough, 
and otherwise of sufficient account, to de- 
mand recognition as an element in the ag- 
gregate ** mind of Christendom.” 

I could fill whole pages from the writ- 
ings of English and American divines of 
unquestioned orthodoxy, in proof of my 
position; but I will cite only a single au- 
thority, yet one who confessedly represents 
a large proportion of English-speaking 
Christendom. 

John Wesley was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy. He was also the founder of the 
great Methodist bodies of the two coun- 
tries, and the accepted exponent of their 
doctrines ; and he, in his sermon on ‘‘Faith,” 
in answer to the question, ‘* What is sav- 
ing faith ?” has this reply, among other 
things: ‘‘It is such a divine conviction of 
God, and the things of God, as even in its 
infant state enables every one that pos- 
sesses it to ‘fear God and work rightcons- 
ness.” Aud whosoever in every nation 
believes thus far, the Apostle declares, is 
‘accepted of him,’ ‘the wrath of 
God’ no longer ‘abideth on him.’” In 
another sermon, referring to the positions 
of ‘**some well-meaning persons,” who as- 
sert that there can be no salvation without 
‘‘clear conceptions of the capital doc- 
trines,” of the Gospel, he replies: *‘ I dare 
in no wise affirm this; Ido not believe it. 
I believe the merciful God regards the lives 
and tempers of men more than their ideas. 
I believe he respects the goodness of the 
heart rather than the clearness of the head.” 
I know that it is said that, ‘ without holi- 
ness, nO man shall see the Lord”; but [ 
dare not add, ‘‘ or without clear ideas.” 

These are only afew of very many ex- 
pressions of the same purport; but they are 
sufficient, and, it may be added, that, in 
them, their author presents no new or 
strange doctrine. ts same has been 
accepted, almost without any dissent, by 
Anglican churchmen, and American Epis- 
copalians, and by the Methodists of both 
hemispheres; and these, it is claimed, em- 
body a not inconsiderable part of “ the 
mind of Christendom.” 

The important question respecting this 
class of cases is not whether a devout and 
pure-minded heathen or Jew can be saved, 
but whether persons of those classes are, 
except in a very few and exceptional cases, 
such in mind and heart; and, granting that 
all such, if such there are, are ‘‘ accepted of 
God,” the case, as one of facts, is not much 
relieved. The teaching of the first two 
chapters of Romans is as true to the facts 
as to the general principles of the divine 

government. We may freely admit that, 
of every nation, even Jews and heathens, 
he that fears God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him, and yet doubtingly 
ask, respecting all these classes: ‘‘Are there 
few that be saved?” It may be needful for 
somebody to restate these things; not that 





they who habitually misrepreseut and cari- 
cature the accepted doctrines of the Church 
will be satisfied with them, but that their 
bold assertions of what is not the truth 
may be rebuked and corregted. 





ONE WOMAN. 
A TRUE BOMANCE. 


IN FIVE PABTS. 








BY MRS. BUSAN E. WALLAOE. 





Concluded. 


Inwapitants of the Desert are easily 
recognizable by a network of wrinkles in 
the skin round their eyes, the result of half 
closing them to avoid the intense sunbeat. 
This was a peculiarity of the face of Sheikh 
Antar, and, like many of his nation, he 
had visible front teeth. At a distance, be- 
fore the features are discernible, either a 
short upper lip, or some way of holding it, 
reveals the ivory-white in the dusky set- 
ting. 1 have not been able to learn any 
characteristic by which he was distin- 
guished above his fellow Anazees, and the 
maby descriptions which have come to me 
represent him as the ordinary Bedouin— 
swart, keen-eyed, straight-haired, somber. 
And now my story has two branches. I 
give both; and my precious reader may 
take his choice. One is that Antar was 
ugly, dull and dirty—a poor outlaw, who, 
if found on the Lebanon by the Maronites, 
would be shot at sight, and his flesh be 
given to the fowls of the air, meat for the 
eagles if the jackals did rot rob them. 

The other version is that he was gallant 
and noble, tender, chivalrous and very 
young. All agree that, when two days’ 
journey toward Palmyra they were at- 
tacked by a wandering horde of Ishmael- 
ites, the youth was intrepid and wary, 
aud after a sharp skirmish, brought off 
his charge, camels, mules, baggage, prin- 
cess, maid, dog, sately within the gates of 
Damascus. Here is the testimonial made by 
Lady Ellen’s own fair hand, in the grimy, 
well-thumbed register of the Hotel 
d’Etranger. You need not waste valuable 
time hunting for the record. Years and 
years ago the leaf went to the portion of 
weeds and worn-out faces. 

** Je prends cette occasion de recommender le 
Scheik Antar, chef des Anazzeés, d toul voyageur 
que desire entreprendre le voyage de Palmyre; 
Payant trouve parfaitement capable, et digne de 
confiance, sous tous les rapports,”* 

Undoubtedly this electric woman, whose 
study was to attract, by resistless force, 
every person who came within her orbit, 
had qualities which fire the Arab imagina- 
tion, and Sheikh Antar very naturally fell 
in love with the unveiled Giaour. He lin- 
gered in and about Damascus, haunting its 
environs, and became a visitor to the grand 
dame whom he had rescued. In the lofty 
salon, entrancing with vivid lights, languid 
perfumes, dreamy narcotis, waltz music, 
and the indescribable elegance of perfect 
taste and wealth, the son of the Desert met 
—his destiny. He was welcome, as all were, 
to that open house; andin the sultry, 
balmy eves, after the day’s burning glow, 
he went mooning about under the citron 
trees, we may fancy, trying to get his own 
consent to make an audacious move, which 
would shock even the meanest of his tribe. 

Finally he proposed to divorce his Mos- 
lem wives and marry Lady Ellen; to give 
up many in order to become the husband 
of one; to pass one-half the year in Da- 
mascus for hey pleasure, and one-half with 
his tribe for Ais, in order still to live his 
natural life, according to his religion and 
traditions. That is the prettiest version, 
and not improbable. Grievous is it to 
write the other, because I have a sort of 
liking for this soft, tame leopurdess, full of 
tiger-blood. I hesitate to repeat the truth; 
but stern are the duties of the historian ; 

After her safe home-coming, one day she 
astounded Sheik Antar by telling him she 
wished to become his wife, He was scared, 
so the legend runs, and fled to his defenses— 
the desert and the bosom of his tribe, whose 
range was on the ancient plain of the Sun- 
god. The Queen was imperative, and not 
used to denial or opposition. She did not 
pursue him with dainty three-cornered 
notes, perfumed with strange, foreign odors, 
and dispatched by trusty hands. She sent 
beyuiling embassies, under strict orders, 





** Damasce, 13 Juin, 1853.” 





who persuaded him to return; and he con. 
sented. When a Moslem woman marries a 
Giaour, or Christian, it is the duty of the 
Faithful to track her, catch her, make an 
example of her apostasy. She is caused to 
disappear. With a man the authorities in- 
terfere to prevent, if possible, such an out- 
rage on Mohammedan religion. The Turk- 
ish Governor at Damascus took the matter 
in hand, and made the breack of faith such 
a heinous crime before Sheikh Antar that 
again the chief, in affright, took to the 
sands and disappeared. Again the lady 
sent forhim; but he came not. He did not 
fancy stifling airs in city walls, still less the 
threats of the Turkish Serail. At last she 
sought him herself, and—Oh! dear, dear!— 
proposed to marry him. We may wellask, 
with Brabantio, *‘What foul charms, what 
drugs, what conjuration, and what mighty 
magic had he to cast such a spell over the 
daughter of analien race?” Antar bad been 
a silent visitor in the Palace. No feats of 
broil or batule had he to boast, nor tales of 
rash adventure, moving accidents by flood 
or field: a plain man at his best, yet able 
to bind her in chains of subtle sorcery. 
Or did some malicious elf touch with a 
love-pbilter the veined eyelids of this Queen, 
so she exclaimed ‘‘ Thou art wise as thou 
art beautiful!” and followed the monster to 
stick musk roses in his sleek, smooth 
head? 

It would be grotesque, if it were not 
painful; and there is no solution for the 
killing mystery. 

In his black tent, with his small tribe, 
she found the little man, and (sorry to re- 
late!) there they were married by the Bed- 
ouin ceremony, with no witnesses but his 
Anazee companions. No matter how the 
offer was made, certain it is the mar- 
riage was copsummated in that place and 
way. Under the ever-burning stars she 
vowed her vow and sealed her kisme!. A 
friend who knew her well, one of her coun- 
trywomen at Alexandria, wrote me: ‘Lady 
Ellen’s romantic desire of becoming Queen 
of the Desert did not greatly startle us who 
are used to her eccentric fancies. In spite 
of determined opposition, and the protest 
of the British Consul, she was married by 
Moslem law, and her name changed to 
Madame Antar, wife of the Sheikh of the 
Anazees. Too late, too late she learned, and 
was aghast with horror, to know, that, by 
the act, she had lost her nationality, and had 
become a Turkish subject. She gave the 
world for love, and thought it well lost. 
Verily, there is no mystery like the human 
heart; or is it true that the days of witch- 
craft are not ended?” 

After it was over and the fact established 
that she was the Bedouin chieftainess, the 
infatuated lady appeared, like Desdemona, 
subdued unto the very quality of her 
lord. Repent? Not she. No! No! No! 
She made over to him her palace and 
gardens at Damascus, being there part of 
the year, and in his.tent the rest of the 
time. For one of the conditions exacted 
when he yielded to her suit (!) was a 
written contract that she should never re- 
quire him to go west of the City of De- 
light. 

Yes, she, the high-born, the all-gifted, 
crowned by the Graces with gurlands to 
make life lovely, stooped from her place to 
become the lawful wife of the head cf a 
wretched tribe of wanderers in the Desert. 
Among old letters, which furnish material 
for this strange, eventful history, I copy 
one which has survived much that is more 
valuable, written by the wife of a British 
Consul—an answer to the question was 
not la reine aux beaux yeur bleus acting 
under some unrecognized form of in- 
sanity: 

—** the malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names.” 


She wrote: 


** Lady Ellen’s head was clear and cool, and 
her personal charm beyond compare. Even at 
forty she was more attractive than half the 
young girls of her time. We thought that,when 
the delusion died and the wizard spell dissolved, 
she would behold in Antar a creature even more 
repulsive than the one the Queen of the Fairies 
chased through Athenian groves; but she did 
not tire of her bargain, though formerly fickle in 
attachments. The halo of a dream—if dream 
there be in this waking existence—was round 
him to the last, and she never woke from the 
marvelous illusion. There was no masque OF 
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claptrap in the conduct of the Sheikh, and if 
there was deceit, she but practiced it on herself ; 
if repulsion, we never found it out.” 

Unchangeable is custom in the East, 
binding as the sternest decrees of the Ca- 
jipb. The Mohammedan passionately 
cherishes the legends and traditions of the 
fathers, and admits no innovation. I have 
said the marriage was according to the 
jaws of Islam, which ceremony is, to say 
the least, extremely simple, consisting of a 
written coutract, if the bride has a dower 
of palm-trees, camels, or a donkey, and a 
few words spoken by the woman, equiva- 
lent to I take thee, or wed thee, or give 
myself up to thee. 

When they were absent in Palmyra, the 
show rooms of the pretty house in Damas- 
cus were exhibited by the French maid, 
who talked volubly of Madame Antar’s 
habits since her last marriage, and showed 
how she sat on the floor, opposite her Arab, 
and how they ate from the same platter. 
She paraded—not without Miladi’s consent, 
of course—the sad souvenirs of her early 
life, reminiscences of the sinless girlhood 
and triumphal career in society at the 
Court of St. James. 

The feminine reader, who has graciously 
followed my rambling story, now nearing 

its end, may ask, ‘*How did Lady Ellen live 
out there in the Desert?” The tone of 
society in Oriental cities is French; but the 
most ingenious and versatile cannot carry 
that tone into the ‘‘ houses of hair,” which, 
from the beginning, have been the shelter 
of the nomads. 

The Arab tent is not like our Sibley or 
Rhodes tent. 

It is made exactly as it was in the time 
of Abraham, of goat’s hair-cloth, brown, 
and, in the distance of shimmering plain, 
looks bleck. Thus the poet-king of the 
Israelites sang: ‘‘I am black, but comely, O 
ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of 
Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” Itis 
shaped like a parallelogram, the door at 
one of the long sides. The cloth is water- 
proof, and the dark color absorbs the sun’s 
rays, making them much cooler than the 
glaring white tents of civilization. The 
cloth is raised to a considerable hight above 
the ground, with a loose, flapping drapery 
below, to allow free circulation of air. 
The interior is divided by a curtain, the 
tharem, ‘or woman’s apartment, being on 
*he right. 

Cushioned divans, rugs and shawls make 
‘yeats by day and beds by night. Mats are 
there, and the consecrated prayer-carpet. 
‘After all, not so bad a lodge in a vast wil- 
‘derness, in which to sing, ‘‘ 1am my Be- 
loved’s, and he is mine.” 


The scriptural narrative of Abraham, 
Friend of Allah, sitting in the tent-door to 
catch the breeze in the heat of the day, and 
hastening to invite the passing stranger, 
still has its counterpart in the Plain of 
Mamre. 

Still do men, rich in cattle, sit in the 
tent, areftuge from noonday sun, and run 
to meet the stranger. (Few angels pass that 
way, now.) They salute him, and offer 
him the hospitality of the shade, water to 
wash his feet, and a hasty meal. The wife 
Kueads the cakes in the same kneading 
trough that the Israelites used, and bakes 
them on the hearth on hot stones; and the 
calf,“‘tender and good,” dressed with butter 
and milk, is a dish fit to set before the 
king. The scorching sun makes haste as 
urgent, and the Bedouin is ready now, as 
he was three thousand years ago, to stand 
inthe shade of the tree and wait on the 
visitor as he eats. 

The tent of the ancient Friend of Guests, 
as the Arab names the first patriarch, was 
probably under a great oak; and one ofjthe 
descendants of that ancient forest king cast 
the acorn which lies on the table where I 
write. While the host attended his angelic 
visitants, in accord with universal Uriental 
custom, Sarah, though invisible, was close 
by, peeping through the tent-curtain and 
overhearing what was said. So the women 
hide, and catch furtive glimpses from be- 
hind draperies, and laugh if there is any 
absurdity in speech or manner of the 
stranger. 

The visitor washes his hands, exclaiming, 
Bismillah! (in the name of God) and repeats 
one of the ninety-nine beautiful names of 
Allah. A piece of bread is dipped in salt 
as a pledge for unbroken hospitality, and 





used as a spoon to scoop up meat and vege- 
tables, if such be the feast; and, lastly, the 
spoon itself is eaten. The wife waits on 
her husband, calling him lord, even as 
Sarah did Abraham; and he eats alone, or 
with his eldest son, and the women have 
their meals by themselves. Hands are 
washed again at the end of the repast; but 
dishwashing is dispensed with in the dry 
and thirsty land, and so clean is Desert 
sand that rubbing the brass platters with it 
polishes them brightly. 

There was a concession to civilization in 
the Arab Antar when he and his Queen sat 
on cushions, beside a tray of food placed 
on a table about eighteen inches high; pre- 
sumably, the piece de resistance was pilaf, u 
dreadful mixture of rice and stewed meats, 


-and after the banquet they had pipes and 


coffee. 

Lady Ellen suppressed the flute-like 
music of her voice, and probably ate in 
solemn silence, beloved of the Oriental. 
On the most ancient of Arabic houses is in- 
scribed, as a text, our familiar proverb: 
‘* Speech is silver, silence is golden.” 

Thus la reine aux yeux bleus lived in 
camp—she, the peerless, the adorable 
daughter of Britain, called by her subjects 
the Northern panther, because of her ten- 
der grace and leonine courage; for she was 
brave as the soldier who lives but to die. 
What was her compensation? If Damascus 
was monotonous, the Desert was weariness 
intensified. The great sand levels are 
solemn as the sea. Was its stillness 
haunted by bitter memories, thoughts 
of better days in other years? It would 
seem her vision was not retrospective, 
and the free life of untrammeled roving 
seemed to suit her restless spirit. 

Among a degraded people there was small 
opportunity for using the power which 
goes with tie fair and gracious gifts her 
guod genius laid in her cradle. The 
nomadic instinct, burn of every descend- 
ant of Adam, once wakened, never sleeps 
again. It is old as the first wanderers 
from Eden, and there is no credable testi- 
mony to show distaste of Lady Ellen's mar- 
velous choice. She was loyal und loving, 
and abided by him till the fever called 
living was past. 

A letter from an English woman at Jaffa, 
announces in the London newspapers the 
death of the chieftainess Antar. ‘* For 
fifteen years she lived as she died, the 
faithful and affectionate wife of the Sheikh, 
to whom she was devotedly attached. Half 
the year was spent by the couple in a pretty 
house in Damascus, just within the gates 
of the city, and the other half was spent 
according to his paturein the Desert among 
the Bedouin tents of the tribe. In spite of 
this hard life, necessitated by accommoda- 
ting herself to his habits—for they were 
never apart—she never lost anything of the 
English lady, nor the softness of a woman. 
She kept her husband’s respect, and was 
mother and queen of his tribe; the natives 
flocked around her with affection and 
friendship. To the last she was fresh and 
young, brave, refined, and delicate. 

“In the Desert stillness to-night the sing- 
ers are singing to the low beat of the cym. 
bal and the mournful two-stringed guitar 
their hymn of the Chief-queen, whose hair 
was of amber, whose eye was like Sirius, 
when the Nile begins to swell. She wore 
a wonderful belt of burning jewels, and 
gave much gold with her white-rose hands, 
and was worshiped by the tribe Anazee. 
Her grave is a beautiful shrine. Though a 
Giaour, her soul is at rest with the blest on 
green pillows by the Happy River, where 
the great light shines from the Throne. 
The river is wide, like the evidences of the 
sea. It is sweeter than honey, whiter than 
milk, cooler than snow, smoother than 
cream. Its banks are of chrysolites, and 
they who drink of it shall never thirst 
again. 

‘In a shady pavilion of rosy-veined mar- 
ble, pillared with silver and pearl, and 
ceiled vermilion and blue, she is waiting, 
waiting for Antar, in the Golden Pleasure 
Fields kept for the Faithful.” 


* - * * * * * 


Under the palms, one Summer night (O 
happy night!) I heard the low, slow song 
of an Anazee, and from his strings of 
rhymes gathered the few tender threads 
woven into this 7’rue Romance. 

CONSTAN IINOPLE. 
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Ir was not unfitting, at the Saratoga re- 
union of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, organized but a year ago for the pro- 
motion of historical studies in the country 
at large, that some report should be made 
of the historical work of a society organ- 
ized twelve years ago ‘‘to encourage 
studies at home.” The two organizations 
are really laboring toward the same ob- 
ject, although they differ in their character 
and methods. The Historical Association 
is an annual conference of historical 
specialists and their friends, for the dis- 
cussion of original papers. By its meet- 
ings and publications it fosters American 
history and history in America. The 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home is 
not a conference, but it accomplishes the 
same patriotic end as the Saratoga meeting 
in a different way. It does not aim at 
original contributions to history, but it de- 
velops originality and independence of 
historical judgment by a comparative study 
of the best standard literature. Although 
its environment is domestic and its aim in- 
dividual, it nevertheless has extended its 
influence throughout the United States 
and Canada, and has brought into close 
sympathy with historical work many of 
the best educated women in America. Inas- 
much as the American Historical Associa- 
tion has begun to admit women upon the 
same qualifications as are required of men, it 
is especially fitting that the national society 
should review what the domestic society has 
already accomplished in the last twelve 
years for the promotion of historical studies. 
Whether it would be quite safe in all cases 
forthe Historical Association to require the 
same qualifications from men as those that 
might be offered by these women is a ques- 
tion for conscientious meditation. One 
point will become clear: that the work of 
American women takes hold of ‘ General 
History and the History of Civilization” 
more earnestly than the national associa- 
tion is ever likely to do, although recom- 
mended to this field by President White in 
his first annual address. 

In June, 1878, certain papers of an Eng- 
lish society, called a ‘Society for the 
Encouragement of Home Study,” came into 
the hands of a clever Boston woman, who 
immediately took cuounsel with a clever 
Boston man, Dr. Samuel Eliot, for a long 
time the efficient head of the public school 
system of that city. The man agreed with 
the feminine suggestion that here was a 
good and practical idea which might be 
applied to the encouragement of home 
study in America. With New England clev- 
erness the Boston woman and her friends 
saw that the plan of operations which had 
been devised by our English cousins would 
not succeed so well in this country as 
would one of American invention. 
The English plan was confined to the en- 
couragement of home study among the 
wealthy classes; the American plan was 
made democratic. In England the only 
direction of home study was a plan of 
work submitted to the pupil at the outset; 
the only test was a Sompetitive exaimina- 
tion at the finish, which required the pres- 
ence of pupils at headquarters. The Bos- 
ton women saw at once that, in a large 
country like ours, the coming up of many 
youvg women to pay intellectual tribute 
in any one city was out of the question. 
They saw, too, that home study required 
constant supervision, and they determined 
to effect it by monthly correspondence. 

The original, voluntary committee of cor- 
respondence, which sprang iuto being in 
Boston in the year 1873, consisted of six 
women, who by their pens have accom- 
plished in this country an intellectual revo- 
lution as efficiently as Sam Adams and the 
Boston town fathers once accomplished a 
political revolution. The general plan was 
to foster American home studies in (1) His- 
tory, (2) Science, (8) Art, (4) German Liter. 
ature, (5) French Literature, (6) English 
Literature. The six committee-women un- 
dertook the supervision of these six prov- 
inces of home study tor theit American 
countrywomen. It was # novel pretor- 

ship in anovel empire: At first there were 


only forty-five pupils who placed them- 
selves under the literary tutelage of these 
women of Boston; but, after the lapse of 
ten years, there were, in 1884, 228 students 
in History, 112 in Science, 93 in Art, 29 in 
German, 81 in French, 247 in English Lit- 
erature; altogether, 735; a very remarka- 
ble growth, worthy of a modern univer- 
sity. From the beginning, History and 
English Literature have had the largest 
following, a fact which is of itself suggest- 
ive of the natural choice of studies in the 
education of women, inasmuch as the en- 
couragement of home study is based en- 
tirely upon the elective system. 

The plan of the society, as now devel- 
oped, is to send out, through its secretary, 
to all inquirers, a general circular describ- 
ing the purpose of the ‘Society to Encour- 
age Studies at Home,” which purpose is 
‘‘to induce ladies to form the habit of de- 
voting some part of every day to study of 
a systematic and thorough kind”; a very 
excellent thing in woman. In the six main 
departments of special work are now of- 
fered altogether twenty-four branches; 
history is divided into four sections— 
ancient, medieval, modern and American. 
The pupil, who must be at least seventeen 
years of age, is allowed to select only one 
branch or section for the beginning. If she 
does good work, she may select other sub- 
jects: She must pay the secretary three 
dollars per year to meet general expenses, 
postage, etc. She must inform the secre- 
tary somewhat as to her previous training, 
and state whether she is already a teacher 
(128 of this class bave applied and been re- 
ceived). A formal letter from the head of 
the department in which the pupil has 
elected to study, elicits more specific infor- 
mation as to her present knowledge and 
her capability for the chosen work. Such 


information guides the head of a 
department in the choice of a 
fitting correspondent. It should be 


understood that the originul committee of 
correspondence, with the increase of pupils, 
began to delegate powers. The present six 
heads of the departments may be regarded 
as institutional survivors of the original 
six committee-women, although the person- 
nel has somewhat changed. There are now 
54 correspondents in History and 69 in Eng- 
lish Literature; altogether, 201 teachers by 
correspondence ip this unique faculty of 
women. It should also be understood that 
the associate correspondents are, like the 
heads of departments, well-educated 
women; they are chosen not alone in Bos. 
ton and New England, but wherever will- 
ing and well-trained women can be found, 
in widely distant homes of culwure and re- 
finement. The work is purely a labor of 
love, and for the intellectual improvement 
of American women. Pupils are brought 
under the influence of some of the 
best minds in our land, and are given a de- 
cided impulse toward some special line of 
study. In many cases the opportunity 
amounts to a graduate course for young 
women already fairly trained in our 
schools or colleges, 


The method of procedure, after the pre- 
liminary correspondence with the general 
secretary, is for the head of the chosen 
department to refer the applicant to a suit- 
able correspondent, and to forward some 
general instructions as to modes of work, 
the pupil to report by letter to her assigned 
correspondent on the first day of each 
month. Directions for study are much 
simplified by the general management, 
which has printed instructions for each 
main department and all its sections or 
branches. There are instructions for 
teacher and for pupil. The former is to 
report the progress of the latter to the 
head of the department every month. The 
teacher is cautioned against requiring 
more than the student can well do, ‘and is 
urged to secure prompt, systematic, and 
thorough work, as far as it goes. ‘* Each 
student needs individual treatment.” This 
is the secret of the best modern instruc. 
tion. The teacher receives, from the head 
of her department, printed book-lists; of 
two sorts: (1) General bibliographies; of 
lists of books generally useful in conduct: 
ing the special ‘‘ Lessons” in her btanch or 
section. (2) Special and very brief bibligg- 
raphies, printed in connection with the 
topics comprising the ‘* Lessons.” 





For example, supposing a teacher is put 
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in charge of Section 1 [Ancient History] of 
department 1 [History]. She will receive 
printed lists of the chief authorities in 
Ancient History, a copy of which she may 
transmit to her pupils, if she please; 
also a syllabus of topics comprising 
sixteen lessons. One lesson, with its topics, 
and brief, well-chosen bibliography, is for- 
warded to the pupil each month, if she is 
able to advance so rapidly. Lesson I, in 
Ancient History, relates to ‘ Pre-historic 
Man.” The printed topics are as follows: 
** Geological Changes in Europe”; ‘* Men 
of the Stone Age”; ‘‘Cave Dwellers”; 
** Origin of Speech and Writing”; ‘Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian Nations, their Ori- 
gin, Government, Religious Customs, and 
Migrations”; ‘The Peoples Descended 
from Them.” The accompanying bibliog- 
raphy is intentionally short. It comprises 
Keary’s ‘‘Dawn of History,” Clodd’s 
**Childhood of Religions,” (now published 
in the Humboldt Library, Nou. 47, price 15 
cents) Wilson’s ‘‘ Pre-historic Man,” (an 
expensive work)and John Fisk’s articles 
on the ‘‘Aryans,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
February and April, 1881. The price and 
publisher of every book on the general and 
special lists are indicated, so that pupils 
may see what they can afford to purchase. 
Books specially recommended are under- 
scored, the teacher always regarding the 
capacity of the student. When e&nensive 
works are required, pupils are advised to 
form book clubs or consult public libraries. 
In many cases the society itself lends books 
to students, upon recommendation by their 
lady correspondents, with a charge of one- 
half a cent a day and return postage. The 
society now has a lending library of 1,525 
volumes, of which there was a circulation 
last year of 1,214, with a loss of only one 
book. Since the beginning there has been 
a circulation of 7,000 in the United States 
and Canada, with a loss of only fifteen vol- 
umes. 


The main points in the student’s work 
are (1) the taking of what are called ‘“*‘ mem- 
ory notes,” which are made the day after 
reading, and are then corrected by com. 
parison with the text-book or authority 
used. The notes are to be ‘ few, brief, 
and properly classified.’’ Specimen notes, 
with corrections, are forwarded to the cor- 
respondent upon request. (2) Once a 
month the student is expected to send her 
correspondent a written report, consisting 
of about four foolscap pages, and contain- 
ing ‘‘a chapter of history,” covering some 
one of the ‘‘ characteristics” of the lesson 
for that month. This chapter is to be 
written freely, without the aid of books, 
and with as little use of notes as possible. 
The essay must be in good form, with the 
plan of treatment clearly manifest, and 
with due regard to literary finish. (8) 
Once a month, also, if the student advances 
regularly, a written examination upon the 
leesson of that month is required. The ex- 
amination questions are forwarded to the 
student in a sealed envelope, with instruc- 
tions not to open it until she can give, say 
oneand three-quarters hours to answering 
the questions. She must write her answers 
within that time, without referring to any 
books, and send back her paper, with the 
questions, to her correspondent. Of course 
the pupil is put upon her honor in all this 
work. But that is perhaps the very best 
feature of the system; for it develops a 
much higher morale than is actually cur- 
rent in theclass examinations of many of 
our schools and colleges. The examina- 
tion papers in Ancient History, of which a 
full set lies before us, are based upon the 
text-books and authorities recommended 
by the teachers of that section. To have 
such papers passed successfully by all can- 
didates for the degree of bachelor of arts 
would be a test at once honorable and 
gratifying to any classical department of 
an American college, whether for men or 
women. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch to 
give an adequate idea of the scope and na- 
ture of the historical work accomplished 
by the ‘Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home”; but some notion of its range may 
be derived from the fact that, in the section 
of Ancient History there are lessons, each 
with a bibliography and syllabus of the 
most important topics, on Egypt, Judea, 
Chaldea, Media, Phenicia, Carthage, 
India, China, Greece, and Rome jy yarious 





periods. In the section devoted to Medie- 
val History are lessons on the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire, the spread of Chris- 
tianity, the conquests of the barbarians and 
settlement of Teutonic kingdoms, origin 
of the feudal system, spread of Mohammed- 
anism, beginning of the holy Roman Em- 
pire, Church and Empire, conquests of the 
Northmen, the crusades, beginnings of con- 
stitutional government in England and 
France, growth of the towns and the power 
of the Crown, Turkish conquests, end of 
the Eastern Empire, revival of learning, 
beginning of the Reformation, improve- 
ment of the common people, etc. In Modern 
History we find the usual range of topics; 
but it is especially gratifying to see so 
much attention bestowed by this Society 
for Home Study upon the history of their 
own country. History begins and ends at 
home. It matters little whether it be the 
old home of our forefathers or of the Aryan 
race, or the new home of the Aryans in 
America, provided the links are shown 
which connect the present with the past, 
the land in which we live with the lands 
from which wecame. It is all important 
that American girls, as well as American 
boys, should learn that for them America is 
‘the roof and crown of things”; that 
toward free republics and free national fed- 
eration, a free Church in a free State, free 
press, free speech, free schools, free libra- 
ries and free inquiry; in short, toward truc 
freedom for man and woman, history 
tends, and finds its fairest expression in 
America. 

It would be interesting to sketch the 
work accomplished by this patriotic Amer- 
can Society for encouraging stady at home 
in other departments than history; but one 
illustrates all. The 
work of starting and developing the de- 
partment of History is due to Miss Kather- 
ine P. Loring, who was one of the original 
committee of correspondence, and who re- 
mained the efficient head of her department 
from its beginning in 1873 until 1884, when 
she resigned her position, which is now 
held by Miss Mary C, Peabody. The an- 
nual report for 1884 shows that, during the 
preceding year, 1,845 letters were written 
to students by the staff of 
fifty-four teachers, and 1,704 letters were 
received from students. Of the 223 stu- 
dents who entered the historical depart- 
ment only six were dropped; 57 were 
excused for good reason; and 160 perse- 
vered to the end, 62 taking first rank, 85 
second rank, 18 third rank. Altogether, in 
history, $78 examinations were heid; a fact 
showing that the ideal of a monthly exam- 
ination fer each pupil has not yet been 
reached; nor, indeed, was it expected. The 
instructions distinctly say to the pupil: “If 
you cannot finish the lessons in one month, 
take more time; but send always a report 
or excuse on the first of the month.” Con- 
siderable leniency and much patience are 
requisite in all instruction; but the 
society insists on a report of progress 
each month from each pupil, stating what 
has been read and what difficulties have 
been found. Oa the whole, 378 written ex- 
aminations, with monthly reports, from 
October ist to June Ist, a term of eight 
months, is a good record for an_ historical 
department based entirely upon the elec- 
tive system and exposed to what the secre- 
tary calls a ‘‘quaint variety” of disturb- 
ances, such as marrying, going away to 
school or college, studying Kindergarten 
methods, etc. One hundred and sixty sur- 
vivors in history is a gratifying number; 
but it must be still more gratifying to the 
society as a whole that so many students 
continue their work or take up new stu- 
dies, in successive years. The annual re- 
port for 1884 shows that 115 are taking a 
second term of eight months, 105 a third, 
48 a fourth, 41 a fifth, 14 a sixth, 22 a sev- 
evth, 1 an eighth, and 6 a ninth term. The 
report also shows that, with 320 new 
students, there were 852 of one or more 
years standing. The continuity of work up- 
on one subject is equally remarkable, many 
pupils devoting fifteen, twenty, and some 
even thirty months (from October to June) 
to one line of study; this signifies, at the 
lowest estimate, a period of nearly four 
years, and it may signify a much longer 
time; for the secretary says: ‘Eight 
months’ study in one subject means joining 
us intwo terms; for it is rarely possible 


Ah uno disce omnes. 
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to meet our requirements in every month 
of a single term.” 

To Miss Ticknor, the Secretary of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, be- 
longs much of the credit for the organization 
and successful administration of this re- 
markable home-school for women. She 
it was who first saw the possibilities of the 
English idea of encouraging home study, 
and, with the encouragement and aid of her 
Boston friends, developed it in the abso- 
lutely original ways already described. 
The Boston system of encouraging study 
by correspondence has been copied by at 
least two other American societies; but the 
original organization still occupies, says its 
secretary ia her report (1883—’84), ‘‘a dis- 
tinct sphere of usefulness . . . the encour- 
agement of study as distinguished from 
reading, united with the peculiar perscnal 
relation between one woman and another, 
opening many avenues of good through 
our regular monthly correspondence.” So 
high does this organization stand in the 
estimation of the best educated young 
women of our land, that the Association of 
Collegiate Alumni (including graduates 
of Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley Colleges) 
issued a circular in 1883 to all graduates of 
American colleges for women, suggesting 
that special opportunities for advanced 
work could be obtained through connection 
with the Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home. A notice of its work has appeared 
in Science, from the pen of Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin, the Baltimore mathemati- 
cian, who some time held a fellowship in 
the Johns Hopkins University, and who 
was long an associate correspondent of 
this useful society of American women. 

lige icenncnsteicait 


SLEEPING IN JESUS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Sweep is the natural and temporary sus- 
pension of the mind’s intercourse with the 
external world through the medium of the 
senses. The fact that it is natural, being 
recurrent at comparatively brief periods, 
and needful for the recuperation of ex- 
hausted power, distinguishes it from that 
suspension which is produced by fainting 
or apoplexy, or by a blow so violent as to 
obliterate all consciousness for the time be- 
ing. The fact that it is temporary, and 
succeeded by wakefulness, distinguishes it 
from that suspension which is caused by 
the actual death of the body. Neither the 
body nor the soul is dead in mere sleep. 
The senses will soon resume their usual 
functions, and then the suspension will end. 
The soul still remains in the body, and 
when the senses awake its activity will re- 
appear. 

The sleeper, if his sleep be perfect, is in 
the state of suspended consciousness, with- 
out any mental activities which he can re- 
member. If, however, the sleep be not 
perfect, he may be a dreamer, recalling the 
elements of his waking knowledge while in 
the state of sleep, and passing, it may be, 
through what seem to be long processes of 
thought. Simpledreams are nothing but 
the recurrence during sleep of ideas ac- 
quired when we were awake; and the fact 
that we have dreams suggests that the soul 
is not absolutely dependent upon the body, 
and might be separated therefrom alto- 
gether, and yet retain its existence and 
activity. 

Sleep is in some respects analogous to 
death; and hence it is used in the Bible in 
the sense of death. ‘‘ Lighten mine eyes,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘ lest I sleep the sleep of 
death.” In regard to Lazarus, who had 
died, and whom Jesus intended to restore 
to life, the great miracle-worker said: ‘‘ I 
go that I may awake him out of sleep.” 
Job says: ‘‘ For now I shall sleep in the 
dust, and thou shalt seek me in the morn- 
ing, but I shall not be.” God said to 
Moses: ‘‘ Behold, thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers.” Daniel predicts the coming time 
when they ‘‘ that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake.’ The martyr Stephen, 
after praying for his murderers, ‘fell 
asleep.” The term sleep, as used in these 
passages, means death. The analogy be- 
tween sleep and death justifies the applica- 
tion of the same term to both. 

We hence speak of the sleep of death, of 
the sleep of the grave, and of death as the 
long sleep. The dead, whetber buried or un- 
buried, are asleep, in the sense that 
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their spirits no longer hold intercourse 
with the living or with the material worlq 
through the medium of the bodies they 
once inhabited. Their spirits are not in thoge 
bodies, as they once were, and neither cop. 
trol them nor receive impressions through 
them. They are asleep to survivors, ang 
cannot be awakened therefrom. We may 
speak to thent, but they will not hear. We 
may press their cold and lifeless cheeks 
with the kiss of affection, but they will not 
feel it. We may visit the spot where their 
ashes lie, but they will not know that we 
are there. The Summer’s heat and the 
Winter’s blast are the same to them. The 
earthquake’s shock will not disturb their 
slumber. No fmerely natural cause can 
awaken them. Their eyes and cars are 
closed in death, to see no more and hear 
no more. Sensibility has fled from their 
bodies; and what happens in this world 
makes no impression upon them through 
these bodies. Whole families may, as to 
their bodies, lie side by side in the same 
cemetery; but no recognitions will pass 
between them. They are all alike sleeping 
the sleep of death. Our familiarity with 
these facts takes away their impressiveness, 
They come home to the living only when 
death strikes a cherished friend, and con. 
signs that friend to the long sleep. Then 
they startle the soul as if never heard or 
thought of before. Then the sleep of 
death has a meaning, and the survivor 
awakes to its import. 

Does the sleep of death, so fatal to all the 
activities, and even the existence of the 
body as an organized structure, operate in 
like manner upon the soul? It is true that 
the soul does not, after death, give any 
signs of its continued existence in and 
through the body that has died. It does 
not, however, follow from this fact that the 
soul has died also, or that it has passed into 
an unconscious and wholly inactive state. 
We have no evidence from experience, and 
no proof from any other source, that the 
death of the body entails this result, even 
for a moment. The soul, for aught that 
appears in death as known to us, may sim. 
ply then leave the body, and go right on 
with the activities of its intellectual and 
spirit-life, as perfectly, yea, more perfectly, 
than when it was confined to and limited 
by a body of flesh and blood. That this is 
the fact is the view which the Bible sus- 
tains. 


Our Saviour, in his argument with the 
Sadducees, who were the materialists of that 
age, assumed and aftirmed that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, though they had for cen- 
turies been dead as to their bodies, were 
still living and consciously active as to 
their souls. Moses and Elias, though they 
had long been dead, met the Saviour and 
conversed with him on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Lazarus and the rich man alike 
die; and the one is carried by angels into 
Abraham’s bosom, and the other awakes in 
Hell, beingintorment. Both are set before 
us as still living and conscious after death. 
fo the penitent thief on the cross it was 
promised that he should be with Jesus in 
Paradise ; and that, too, on the very day in 
which both died. The souls of dead men 
came back to their bodies when Jesus re- 
stored life to the latter; and, at his resur- 
rection, the souls which had inhabited 
many bodies of dead saints were returned 
to those bodies, and in the same ‘“ went 
into the holy city and appeared unto many.” 
Paul desired to depart and to be with 
Christ. He thcught of his home in the 
body as an absence from the Lord, and was 
willing to be absent from the body that he 
might be present with the Lord. He had 
no idea that death would extinguish his 
mental life, or for a moment suspend its 
activity. He expected at death to quit the 
body, and pass into the personal presence 
of Christ, in asense not possible to bim 
while in the body; and on this subject we 
cau do no better than to imitate his life, 
and, doing this, then in thought imitate his 
expectation. 

The Scriptures very clearly distinguish 
between our body-life and our soul-life, and 
we are not to confound the two, or regard 
them as identical, or make the soul either 
the product of or absolutely dependent 
upon the body. What we lose in death ig 
our body-life; and what we retain after 
death is our soul-life. It is the body that 
sleeps, but not the soul, The former is the 
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present home of the latter, yet not essential 
to its existence or activity. The conscience, 
the reason, the affections, the memory, the 
higher faculties of the soul, are certainly 
not the creations of a material body. They 
arespiritual powers; and, according to the 
doctrine of life and immortality as brough* 
to light in the Bible, they are undestroyed 
and unharmed by death. The sleep of 
death is no damage to them. 

There is, moreover, a very precious pas- 
sage in the Bible, in which the pious dead 
are described as sleeping in Jesus, and from 
which the title of this article is borrowed. 
“But I would not have you ignorant, 
prethren,” said the apostle to the Thessa- 
lonians, ‘concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also, which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with him.” These words are full of 
comfort to those who have buried dear 
friends, and are permitted to think of them 
as thus sleeping. Paul meant that they 
should be words of comfort. Some there 
are whose sorrows are not mitigated by 
hope. They have not the knowledge nec- 
essary to hope. They do not know what 
to think of death and the dead. Christians, 
however, being taught of God, as the apos- 
tle assumes, are not thus ignorant. They 
may have deep sorrow when laying away 
their pious kindred to sleep in the grave. 
They may miss their presence and lament 
their absence; yet their sorrow is not 
without hope in respect to these cherished 
objects of their love. Hope illumines their 
sky, and makes it radiant with hallowed 
light. Hope charms away their sorrows, 
and substitutes the good cheer of its own 
victories. Blessed hope is that! 


God, in his Word, has furnished the prem- 
ises for this hope. Christians believe and 
are taught to believe that Christ died and 
rose from the dead as the first-fruits of 
them that sleep. They believe, upon the 
authority of this Word, that God: will bring 
with him those who, when they died, were 
believers in Jesus, and, in this sense, sleep 
inhim. They believe that this risen and 
ascended Jesus will, at the appointed time, 
come in the clouds of heaven, and all the 
holy angels with him; that while those 
then living shall be changed, the dead in 
Christ will, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, be raised incorruptible; that 
these pious sleepers will rise first; that the 
living changed and the risen dead will be 
caught up together in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air; that both will ever be 
with the Lord, and that then the corrupti- 
ble will put on incorruption, and the mor- 
tal will put on immortality. These stupen- 
dous miracles of the resurrection-day are 
disclosed in the Bible; and Christians be- 
lieve what the Bible says on this subject. 
It is not more certain that Christ died and 
rose again, and then ascended into Heaven, 
than that he will come again, and that these 
miracles will be wrought. Those that 
sleep in Jesus shall rise from the dead, shall 
meet their Lord in the air, and so shall ever 
be with the Lord. 
The resurrection-morn will most wonder- 
fully change the aspect of death and the 
grave. We need not perplex our minds 
with curious questions we cannot answer. 
We need not ask: “‘How are the dead 
raised up, and with what body do they 
come?” It is enough to know that, in the 
resurrection of the dead, that which was 
sown in corruption will be raised in incor- 
ruption; that which was sown in dishonor 
will be raised in glory; that which was 
sown in weakness will be raised in power; 
that which was sown a natural body will 
be raised a spiritual body; that there is a 
natural body, and that there is a spiritual 
body; and that as the natural body was 
fitted to earth, so the spiritual body shall 
be fitted to Heaven. It is enough to know 
these facts upon the authority of revelation, 
mysterious and marvelous as they are; and, 
knowing them, we are not to sorrow over 
those who sleep in Jesus, as those do and 
must who have no such knowledge and no 
such hope. Inspiration sheds a bright 
light upon their future, and upon ours, if, 
like them, we shall also sleep in Jesus. We 
are to comfort our hearts with these ideas, 
and say, with the apostle; ‘‘Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through 


God, and trust the keeping and safety of the } 
sleepers in Jesus to his gracious and power- 
ful hands. His power is more than a 
match for death and the grave. 

Blessed sleepers! Take your rest from 
the toils, the pains and the strife of life. 
Sleep on till the voice of the archangel 
shall salute you. You sleep only to us. 
You are not extinct. That which was 
immortal in you when living is im- 
mortal still. Those glowing affections 
which grace had _ kindled still _ live. 
Those disembodied spirits which fled to 
the skies at the touch of death are waiting 
to be dressed in the garb of a spiritual 
body, suited alike to the joys and the duties 
of the heavenly life. What we miss is 
your presence here. We have not forgotten 
you. Weremember you as you were in 
months and years now forever gone, and 
often try to think of you as you are now. 
It gives us pleasure to know that your ab- ! 
sence from the body and from us means 
your presence with the Lord. Though we 
see through a glass darkly, we, neverthe- 
less, thank God for the information he has 
given concerning those who sleep in Jesus. 
It is our joy to know that those who die in 
the Lord are blessed, that they rest from 
their labors, and that their works do follow 
them. It is our joy to know that to die 
and be with Christ is better than to live. 
It is our joy to know that in dying you met 
no evil fate. It is our joy to know that the 
cloud which hides you from our vision is, 
on the other side, luminous with your glori- 
fied experience. 

Yes! Blessed sleepers! Sleep on and take 
your rest. We say farewell once more, and 
bid you good night, waiting for the morn- 
ing dawn, to greet you and be greeted by 
you in that house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. We hope to meet 
you there, to know you there, and with 
you there to sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 

BRook.yn, N. Y. 


THE MOTHER OF “H, H.” 


BY MRS. E. H. WASHBURN. 


Tue InpEPENDENT of September 34d al- 
ludes to DeBorah Vinal Fiske, the mother 
of Helen Hunt, with praise for her sweet- 
ness and cheerful disposition, but also re- 
fers to her religion as being of the ‘* severe 
Calvinistic type, at that time prevalent in 
New England.” 

As Deborah Vinal was one of the most 
intimate friends of my youth, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to tell you 4 little more 
about her. 

We lived very near each other in Boston, 
and we were also at two different boarding 
schools together—Derry, in New Hamp- 
shire, and Suugus, in Massachusetts. 

lam glad to give my testimony to her 
perennial cheerfulness and her sweet dis- 
position. She was quite noted for her 
facetiousness. Dr. Humphrey, in speak- 
ing of her wit, said: ‘If it was as keen as 
the blade of Damascus, yet she was as 
sparing in the use of it.” She never used 
it to wound others. 

When she was in the last stage of con- 
sumption and much emaciated, Judge 
Terry sent, one day, to inquire especially for 
her health. ‘‘ Tell him,” she said, ‘‘I am 
like some of those dilapidated old houses 
you pass in traveling, and you wonder how 
any one could live in them; but if you 
enter one, you often find the people are 
living very comfortably.” 

It is said that, if it had not been for the 
buoyancy of her spirits, her life would not 
have been prolonged so long as it was. 

She was of medium hight, graceful, and 
slight in figure. Her hair was soft and 
brown, her complexion fair. She had a 
bright face, with rosy cheeks, and hazel 
eyes full of expression, now tender and 
sweet like those of a gazelle, and then 
sparkling and brilliant. 

One event of our school life at Derry is 
fixed indelibly on my mind—the reception 
of General Lafayette, the powerful French 
ally of America. 

After waiting from eight in the morning 
until six at night, the tramping of hoofs 
was heard, and in a moment our hero was 
before us. After a short address from him, 
Deborah Vinal presented him with a bou- 
quet, and we were all introduced to him in 





our Lord Jesus Christ.” We are to believe 


There was nothing ascetic or bigoted in 
her character, and she abounded in charity 
for all. Many poor studenis in the college 
in which her husband was professor bless 
her name. 


If her religion was severe and Calvinis- 
tio. I should say the old New England root 
of severity and Calvinism bore very beau. 
tiful fruit, and regret that the planting had 
not been more general. 

An old letter, yellow with age, lies before 
me, dated Newburyport, July 28th, 1826, 
and signed D. W. Vinal. Perhaps this will 
give aclearer idea of her than anything 
else can. 


“A few weeks since, my dear Elizabeth, I re- 
ceived yopr letter. You are a very good girl to 
be so punctual in writing, and [cannot but emu- 
late an example I so much admire, It is a sad 
reflection upon the age in which we live thata 
person should be considered almost or quite a 
prodigy for telling the truth, or rather keeping 
engagements ; but there are so many who break 
promises with respect to writing letters, that one 
of this kind unbroken is deemed quite meritori- 
ous. 

‘*When reading a letter in expectation of 
uews, do you not dislike to be obliged to search 
through two or three pages of introduction in 
order to find it? I do exceedingly ; and, knowing 
no reason why we should be unlike each other 
in this respect, I will begin at once an epitome 
of my proceedings since leaving home ; and, lest 
I should omitanything which ought not to be 
omitted, I will take a motto for my little stock of 
news from your letter. ‘Everything that was 
interesting to you will certainly be to me.’ 

“It is not necessary to say I left Boston on 
Wednesday ; for I saw you on Tuesday and told 
youI should goon that day. Neither need I 
tell you I left Boston on Wednesday in a stage ; 
for I declared to you I should leave town in this 
way. But, if [ go on at this rate, I shall never 
arrive at the beginning of what I have to say, 
much less at the end; so now I will be in 
earnest. We—that is uncle, aunt, little Martha 
and myself—were the first passengers on the 
stage; so our fate was to ride about town to 
pick up others ; this was rather tedious on some 
accuunts; but Iwas atthe same time amused 
in observing with what an inquisitive glance 
each one would eye those who were previously 
seated. It seemed to say, ‘I wonder what kind 
of company I am in.’ The same question 
occurred to me, and I very soon had occasion 
for an unfavorable decision. There were more 
than fifty passengers, a good many for one 
stage; but all of them were mosquitoes but 
eight ; 80 we found room, if not comfort. 


“How pleasant and profitable traveling in 
these public conveyances might be rendered if 
all that could would talk. I think the fact 
that we are surrounded by .strangers is no ex- 
cuse for going to sleep, or saying nothing, when 
80 much might be said to do good, or at least 
to prevent the company from separating, all 
heartily sick of each other. [t would not ap- 
pear well for young ladies, like us, to be very 
lavish of our ideas and opinidbns upon persons 
and things in a stage, especially if old people 
were present, lest we should be censured for 
boldness ; but a few might be advanced with- 
out occasioning any remark, and might be the 
means of drawing a good many from wiser 
heads (if so fortunate as to be surrounded by 
any) which would be well worth treasuring up. 

“Excuse this digression from my aceount of 
myself, We arrived at Newburyport at half 
past seven, and put up with Mrs. Hodge. My 
boarding-house is very pleasant.” 


This reminds me here of one or two 
remarks she made to me, when a young 
girl, about a boarding-place which she did 
not find so agreeable. 

‘“The food,” she said, ‘‘is poorly pre- 
pared; but, the poorer the food, the more 
witty speeches the landlady makes. There 
is, also, but one layer of feathers in the bed; 
and when it is made they all stand up on 
end, but when I lie down, they all flatten 
out.” 

She continues in her letter: 


‘“‘My boarding-house is built of brick, and 
stands nearly in front of a handsome brick 
court-house, and public schoolhouse on one 
side, and in the back of the house is a large gar- 
der, in which I frequently walk. The prospect 
from the house is pleasant, though not ex- 
tensive, and consists of large, neat houses, good 
gardens, trees, and one or two large fields, 

‘On Friday, in company with thirteen 
friends, I went to Hampton Beach. I wish you 
had been with me. I admire to hear the roaring 
of the waves, to observe their succession, and 
see them break over the rocks a little distance 
from shore. While contemplating this majestic 
scene, I thought much of a chapter in Jeremiah, 
which I happened to read in the morning. It is 
this: ‘Fear ye not me, saith the Lord. Will 
ye not tremble at my presence, which have 
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perpetual decree that it cannot pass it; and 
though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet 
cannot they prevail; though they roar, yet can 
they not pass over it.’ 
‘What a wonderful accordance there is, my 
dear Elizabeth, between the Word and works of 
God. One is continually reminding us of the 
other, and both calling loudly upon us to sar- 
render our hearjs to their great and good Au- 
thor, which is certainly our reasonable service.. 
“We should have great reason to be dis- 
couraged, our hearta are so alienated from the 
service of God by sin, if we were obliged to 
effect this great reformation alone, or be ac- 
, cepted for our righteousness; but let us perse- 
vere, my dear Elizabeth; for this is not the 
case. 
**God has promised to work in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure, and even given his 
only Son to die for us, and then exalted him at 
his right hand, where, his Holy Word declares, 
he ever lives to make intercession for us. 
‘I have never read Bunyan’s account of the 
life of a Christian. Inthe Bible it is called a 
warfare. But it must bea glorious one, since 
Christ has declared himself the shield of every 
one who engages init. But what infinite gain- 
ers should we be, even if this warfare were one 
continued scene of suffering, if at last we 
should be permitted to spend an eternity, an 
existence without end, in the presence of God 
our Saviour, angels and saints? 

“ wish to see your Uncle [Lyman] Beecher, I 
shall ever remember his attention and faithful- 
ness with gratitude. At the same time ! should 
consider him asan instrument in the hands of 
God ; for,the more directly we trace our blessings 
and privileges, the more we shall be disposed to 
give him all theglory. Did we always consider 
those who entreat usto attend to our eternal 
interests as messengers sent from God, it would 
not fail to arouse us, 

‘My health is very much better, though 1 am 
not as strong as I used to be, neither do I sleep 
as quietly ; but these are trifles. 

“The rings I have on my fingers sometimes 
remind me of you and Catharine Walley; but I 
am very often reminded of the rings by think- 
ing of their owners, 

** Write me a very long letter, Tell me every- 
thing that happens that interests yourself, and 
believe me your sincere friend. 

“D, W. Vira,” 


Her last days were bright with hope and 
anticipation of seeing the Lord,and awaking 
in his likeness. She made all arrangements 
possible for the two little girlk—Helen and 
Annie—who were to be left behind, and 
remembered tokens for many friends with 
the calmness one might have only going 
away for afew weeks. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews occupied her 
thoughts during these last days more than 
any other part of the Bible. 

Her mind was somewhat troubled with 
prospect of physical pain in death; but her 
death was like sleep, ‘*a gentle wafting to 
immortal life.” 

The memory left behind her was like the 
afterglow when the sun has set. 

Susan Coolidge, in speaking of ‘‘ H. H.” 
writes: *‘No one ever went forth more 
courageously to meet the unknown.” It 
seems as if the memory of her mother’s 
life and death may have given her strength 
in the trying hour. 

My own daughter, ten years old, had a 
little scrap-book in which she wrote poetry 
that she liked. The last one she had chosen 
was Longfellow’s ‘t Psalm of Life.” She 
had written: 

‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, 
Footprints which perhaps another” — 


At this line the little hand had stopped, the 
pen was laid down, and these were the last 


words, I think, she ever wrote. When I 
took up her little book, to see what she had 
written, I was startled. It as if her 


angel were speaking to me from Heaven. 

So, while at the time we would all have 
detained our fair, sweet friend, Deborah 
Vinai, and now, in the later years, her 
daughter, Helen Jackson, yet we feel the 
pen was taken from her hand by « wiser 
than we, and, looking upon the unfinished 
work, we seem to hear her angel answer- 
ing: 

“ Footprints which perhaps another.” 

Such a great world, and so much to be 
done; and not among the least of labors, 
the work to be done for the Indian people 
for whom she wrote the most, and into 
which her life-blood went. Our remem- 
brance of them would perhaps be the best 








turn, 


placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a 


monument we could rear to her memory. 
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HISTORICAL DISCUSSIONS IN 
SARATOGA. 


BY EDWARD CHANNING, PH.D. 








Tue second meeting of the Historical 
Asscciation brought together at Saratoga 
many leading students, teachers, and writ- 
ers of history in the country; among 
whom may be mentioned Goldwin Smith, 
Charles Deane, Justin Winsor, Henry 
Adams, Andrew D. White, C. K. Adams, 
Mellen Chamberlain, Rufus King, William 
B. Weeden and Eugene Schuyler. The 
teachers were more especially represented 
by Professors Gurney, Emerton and Royce, 
of Harvard; Tyler and Tuttle, of Cornell; 
H. C. Adams and Judge Campbell, of Aun 
Arbor; Andrews, of Brown; H. B. Adams, 
of Baltimore, and Johnston, of Priuceton; 
while among the younger men were Doc- 
tors Channing, Jameson, Livermore, and 
Dewey. The ladies, too, were well repre- 
sented by Mrs. Lamb, Miss Cowan and 
Miss Lucy W. Salmon. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the 
good results which will ensue from the meet- 
ing of 80 many men interested in a single 
branch of study and animated by a true 
love of knowledge. The stimulus derived 
by the younger men through contact 
with their seniors is of especial value. 
Apart from this social feature of the meet- 
ing, the members of the society heard 
many papers read. Some of them were 
excellent and showed considerable oriz- 
inality, patience and literary ability. 
Others, unfortunately, were wanting 
in one or more of these qualities, while 
a few were even conspicuous for the ab- 
sence of all three. In fuct, it seemed to be 
the opinion of many gentlemen that there 
were too many papers read, and that more 
discussion and more social intercourse 
would be desirable. 

Abstracts of most of the papers have 
been printed in the daily papers; and we 
shall mention here those only which aroused 
comment and were of unquestionable 
value. It goes without saying that any- 
thing which Guldwin Smith or President 
White would say would be worth saying, 
and well said. Their papers on ‘The In- 
fluence of American Ideas on the French 
Revolution” and on *' The Political His- 
tory of Caniada” occupied the first session, 
and were very well received. In the even- 
jug, Mr. Brackett read a brief report as to 
the progress which he has made in certain 
studies on ** The Institution of Slavery in 
the United States.” He maintained that 
such a study was useful as throwing light 
upon problems of the present, and advo- 
cated, above all, the study of the blacks as 
a race. He was followed by Mr. Winsor, 
who described an Italian portalano of the 
sixteenth century, which had recently been 
acquired by the Carter-Brown Library, 
He illustrated his remarka by a series of 
enlarged tracings of the maps in this typ- 
ical sea atlas, and concluded by stating that 
it undoubtedly belonged to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The credit of 
securing this treasure—the only one of its 
kind in this country—was stated to belong 
to Mr. Nicholas Brown, of Providence. 
Professor Tuttle followed with a list of 
books bearing on the life and times of 
Frederick the Second of Prussia, which 
have appeared since Carlyle wrote his 
famous—though inaccurate, according to 
the speaker—life of the great Prussian 
King. Mr. Eugene Schuyler  supple- 
mented his remarks with an account of 
the activity shown by recent Russian his- 
torians. 

Professor Entgpton then, in a few words, 
presented what proved to be the paper of 
the evening, in the form of a brief notice 
of Janssen’s ‘‘History of the German People 
During the Period of the Reformation.” The 
work was described as the most interesting 
contribution to historical science of recent 
times. It has thrown alight upon many 
points hitherto insufficiently treated by 
Protestant writers, and in spite of a marked 
ultramontane tendency, must always re- 
main an indispensable aid to the students 
in this field. Especially in regard to the 
character of Luther and other leading re- 
formers, much that was formerly familiar 
only to scholars has become common prnp- 
erty through this vivid presentation. 

Discussion on this paper was postponed 
until the next session, when President 





White, speaking in terms of earnest ap- 
proval, said that he had been greatly im- 
pressed with Janssen’s book as a work that 
would make a strong temporary impression, 
But its method, after all, was one sure to 
lead to deception. Janssen’s presentation 
of some of the Reformation period, by quo- 
tations from original documents, was very 
much like a history of the American Revo- 
lution made up by a bitter loyalist from the 
chance demagogical utterances of Revolu- 
tionary leaders, the complaints in the let- 
ters of Washington regarding the want of 
patriotism shown in the delay of troops 
and supplies, extracts from newspapers, 
showing the unpatriotic doings of Phila- 
delphia during the British occupation of 
that city, and the like. 

Professor Andrews, of Brown, while 
agreeing with Dr. Emerton, said that he 
thought there was still need of such books 
as Janssen’s, as showing historical students 
why many liberal Catholics, contemporary 
with Luther, and who recognized the evils 
in the Church as fully as he, yet remained 
subject to it, instead of joining the line. 
He further praised Emerton and Tuttle for 
their severe, though just, animadversions 
upon many German historians as too little 
judicial, and he declared that young histor- 
ical students, reading German or going to 
Germany to study, should be warned of 
this. The Rev. Dr. Tyler then read an ab- 
stract of Bishop Robertson’s paper, on the 
‘* Influence of the Purchase of Louisiana 
upon this Country.”” The learned bishop 
went into the whole history of the ‘* Pur- 
chase” with care and skill; but his subject 
was too vast to be outlined here, especially 
as the paper will undoubtedly be published. 

An interesting discussion followed. It 
was opened by Henry Adams, formerly in- 
structor at Cambridge, and the author of 
‘The Life of Gallatin.” Mr. Adams said 
that the subject could be treated properly 
only in volumes, not in any single essay, 
even so complete as the one just read; but 
complete as it is, more might have been said 
on one point. 

The Federalists, though no doubt ex- 
treme in their views, were still right in the 
main. The Louisiana Purchase, he 
thought, did, as a fact, create a new union. 
Historians seem more and more inclined to 
admit that the break of continuity between 
the old system and the new occurred at 
this point. Under a government controlled 
wholly by Southern statesmen of the 
strictest states’-rights school, the theory 
was adopted that the treaty-making power 
contained a constitutional right to over- 
throw the Constitution. They had con- 
verted the old Union as defined by the Con- 
stitution of 1787 into a unionof broader 
base. 

Judge Campbell, of Michigan, fol- 
lowed and pointed out the richness 
of the history of the Mississippi Val- 
ley for the future student: and Mr. 
Rufus King, of Cincinnati, in closing 
the discussion, defended Hamilton from a 
slander which he thought Bishop Robert- 
sou had intended, but which turned out to 
be the opposite of the bishop's intention. 

John Addison Porter, a graduate of Yale, 
closed the morning’s work with a paper on 
the history of the government of the city 
of Washington. This,paper will appear as 
Nos. XI and XII of the present series of 
Johns Hopkins historical studies, and need 
not be further examined here. 

In the evening, however, a discussion on 
the problem of municipal government 
sprang up, and continued until Mr. 
Schuyler said that he thought that such 
discussions belonged rather to the Social 
Science Association. 

After some reports by Dr. H. B. Adams 
and others, on the work done by various 
historical writers, composed principally of 
women, Mr. Irving Elting read a carefully 
written paper on the Dutch village com- 
munities of the Hudson River, which were 
direct descendants of like communities on 
the Rhine. A desultory discussion ensued ; 
but, as its nature was philological rather 
than historical, it need not be described in 
this place. He was followed by Dr. Jame- 
son, of Johns Hopkins, who read an essay 
advocating the more careful study of the 
constitutional and political history of the 
individual states. His proposition was 
warmly seconded by President White. 

Dr. Channing then showed the interest- 





ing character of the study of the historical 
geography of the territory embraced with- 
in the present limits of the United States. 
He illustrated his remarks by some en- 
larged copies of early maps. Dr. H. B. 
Adams called attention to the value of that 
mode of illustrating the teaching of his- 
tory. 

The Thursday morning session was opened 
by Dr. Royce, of Harvard, with a paper on 
the acquisition of California, which will 
form apart of the forthcoming history of 
California in the commonwealth series. 
Dr. Royce presented in this paper the 
results of an important discovery by H. H. 
Bancroft, supplemented by less important 
discoveries of Dr. Royce himself. He 
showed that the original purpose of our 
Government was to get California from 
Mexico through peaceful intrigue, and by 
the act of its own inhabitants. To this 
plan the operations of Captain Fremont 
were in actual opposition, although Dr. 
Royce did not, in this paper, undertake to 
criticise Captain Fremont’s acts, nor to 
explain them, leaving all that for a further 
research. 

After two more papers, by Mr. Dewey on 
an economical subject, and by President 
White, on the ‘‘Cometary Theory,” the 
Association re-elected the old officers, 
with the exception of George Bancroft in- 
stead of Mr. White, and Franklin B. Dex- 
ter, of Yale, and W. F. Allen, of Wiscon- 
sin, in the places on the council left vacant 
by the retirement of Professors Tyler and 
Emerton; and Leopold von Panke was 
chosen the first honorary member of the 
society. 

Mr. Clarence W. Bowen then presented 
a resolution, recommending the study of 
local histury, which was adopted. 

In the afternoon the members of the so- 
ciety enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. Wal- 
worth. The evening session was taken up, 
with a paper by General Cullum, on the 
‘Battle of Saratoga,” and the Association 
adjourned after a most successful and en- 
joyable meeting. 

HARVARD COLLEGE, 
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ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


BY THE REV. J. A. FISHER. 





Since the visit of the late Dean Stanley, 
there has come to our shores no English 
divine whose advent has excited so wide 
an interest as that of the eloquent Arch- 
deacon of Westminster Abbey. He will 
speak at the Fall opening of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, at the 
Church Congress that is to be held at New 
Haven, and will deliver lectures in Boston, 
in New York, in Philadelphia, and else- 
where. His topics will include ** Temper- 
ance,” by which Dr. Farrar means total 
abstinence, ‘‘ Dante,” “The Talmud and 
its Authors,” and ‘* Browning, the Poet.” 
The distinguished visitor will come in 
September, and return to England in No- 
vember. His traveiing companion will be 
the Rev. Francis Gerald Vesey, Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdonshire. Dr. Vesey is 
a brother of Jean Ingelow. 

Frederick William Farrar was born in 
Bombay, where his father, the Rev. C. R. 
Farrar, was stationed as a chaplain of the 
British Army. His name is one of the 
long list—much longer than is commonly 
known—of the illustrious children of cler- 
gymen. After preparatory studies at 
King William’s College in the Isle 
of Man, he entered King’s College, 
London, but finally was graduated at the 
London University. In 1852 he was ap- 
pointed university scholar, and in 1854 be 
took his bachelor’s degree, with high class- 
ical honors, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In the same year he was elected to a Trin- 
ity fellowship. He was made a “priest,” 
or presbyter, in the Church of England in 
1857. As an instructor, he has filled the 
positions of assistant master of Marl- 
borough College and of Harrow School, 
and (from 1871 to 1876) headmaster of Marl- 
borough College, where he is said to have 
exhibited the same intuitive sympathy 
with students that made the father of 
Matthew Arnoid so successful at Rugby. 
Stimulated, no doubt, by the success of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold’s tales, ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days” and ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
Dr. Farrar wrote three similar books , en- 
titled ‘‘ Eric,” ‘‘St. Winifred,” and ‘ Juli- 
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an Home.” He has written on Philolog- 
ical subjects, and has published several re. 
ligious books, including ‘‘ Seekers After 
God,” ‘‘ The Witness of History to Christ,” 
and ‘‘The Silence and Voices of God.” 
But his reputation as a writer rests chiefly 
on his ‘‘ Life of Christ,” his ‘‘ Early Days 
of Christianity,” and his ‘‘ Life and Work 
of St. Paul.” Not many years ago he 
created a sensation by a series of published 
sermons on ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” in which he 
advocated a ‘‘ broad” theory concerning 
the final fate of those that die impenitent. 
“The Life of Christ” was first published 
in 1874, since which time about thirty edi- 
tions have been published—several of them 
in the United States. The first edition of 
‘The Life and Work of St. Paul” appeared 
five years later. Dr. Farrar writes with a 
full treasury of knowledge, and in a style 
that is highly rhetorical, without any sacri. 
fice of the beauty that is inseparable from 
simplicity. 

In 1876, Headmaster Farrar was made 
one of the canons of Westminster Abbey, 
and rector of the adjacent church of St. 
Margaret’s. Last year, 1884, Canon Farrar 
resigned the rectorship of St. Margarets, 
and became the Archdeacon of Westmin- 
ster. 

His popularity in America, already great; 
was increased by his utterances from the 
pulpit of the ancient abbey, on the Fourth 
of July, 1879, when he admitted the unwis- 
dom of the British policy that had alienated 
the American colonies, and recognized the 
blessings that had come to both countries 
in consequence of the separation which his 
fellow-Britons had so long and so generally 
deplored. 

As a preacher and as a temperance orator, 
Dr. Farrar has won a great reputation. 
Westminster Abbey has no lack of wor- 
shipers when he is to occupy its pulpit. 

This is not the place to discuss Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s orthodoxy. He will be 
welcomed by thousands of Americans that 
have been edified and blessed by his books, 
and will be honored fur the moral courage, 
for the faithful cultivation of mind and 
heart that have made Freddy Farrar, the 
chaplain’s boy, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster 
Abbey. 
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THE EDUCATION OF JAPANESE 
WOMEN. 


BY MRS. JAMES KING NEWTON. 











A norice of a Ladies’ Fair in Tokio, for 
the purpose of getting money for a hos- 
pital, and a letter from Mrs. Dudley, of 
Kobe, in which she speaks of a meeting, 
in that city, of 225 women, which was 
presided over by a Japanese lady, “all 
the business being conducted by native 
women, in an orderly, and dignified man- 
ner”—these things indicate a change in 
the position and social condition of women 
in Japan, as astonishing, in view of the 
past, as it is significant in regard to the 
future. 

These efforts of the women of Japan 
should be carefully and sympathetically 
studied by the women of America, in order 
that we may lovingly encourage and wisely 
counsel them in the difficult paths up which 
we ourselves have so lately climbed. If 
experience has taught us wisdom in regard 
to the methods and means we should use, 
both as to the attainment of good for our- 
selves and in our attempts to help others, 
we ought to be able and willing to show 
them the better ways which, after many 
failures, success has justified to us, and 
which may help them to more speedy re- 
sults than we have so laboriously reached. 

Let us place ourselves by the side of the 
women who are holding a fair in Tokio for 
the support of their hospital, look down the 
path they have come as women, and study 
a little while the history and customs which 
make up their environment as they attempt 
to build into permament public institutions 
their woman’s impulse to help and heal. 

It is very difficult to get an idea of the 
condition of woman before the introduc- 
tion of Confucianism into Japan, 1,600 
years ago. No doubt she shared in some 
measure in the general uplifting of the 
people which this new and higher civiliza- 
tion produced. Indeed, we may consider 
this proved by the fact that one of the first 
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empresses after its introduction, Jito, 
made ranks for women at court. 

Although the central doctrine of Confu- 
cianism, as regards woman, is obedience to 
man—first to her father, then to her hus- 
band, then to her son, if his father die— 
yet the social ethics of Confucianism have 
in them much personal consideration and 
forbearance; and the society built upon its 
doctrines made for her a narrow, but par- 
tially free, place. Within the limits of the 
dainty bamboo house, the expenditure, the 
adornment, the control, belonged largely 
towoman. If all above it, all below it, all 
without it, was a foreign realm, impossible 
to reach by any word or act, impossible to 
her comprehension even, except as it 
pricked back through the thin paper walls 
into the aching core of feeling, even so, 
woman, the world around, has had, until 
very recently, only this same sensitive, 
but imperishable, touchstone, with which 
to test the civilization of the centuries. 

The schools and the learning which 
grew up in Japan under this fostering 
Confucian civilization, its history, its 
poetry, and its art, had little for woman, ex- 
cept two small books, *‘Onna Daigaku” and 
** Imagawa Orai,” which taught moral max- 
ims and the etiquette of receiving and en- 
tertaining guests. That is, this was true for 
several hundred years after history; poetry, 
the clash of national affairs and of private 
business, had made man intelligent and 
thoughtful. But, during the long contests 
of feudalism, when the deepest and oldest 
foundations of society were shaken by the 
controversy of loyalty and duty, as be- 
tween the lord of the province, the shogun, 
or the emperor, the woman was admitted 
most singularly into literature, and through 
literature into the real, live, social questions 
of the day. 

A recent history of the civilization of 
Japan counts the wonderful revival of the 
drama and novel of this period, both full 
of these discussions of loyaity, among the 
forces most active in the destruction of 
feudalism. But drama and novel cannot 
exist without woman’s being in them and 
of them. And so, by the afternoon theater 
and the novel the Japanese woman came, 
through her part of Aeartache in the play, 
to have some comprehension and experi- 
.ence of the previously pre-empted headache 
of the race. She was not expected, per- 
ihaps was not permitted, to have an opinion 
concerning the social and political ques- 
tions involved; that was not the woman’s 
part. But she heard the story, and must 
needs think through the plot and principles 
and results, if she did not discuss them; 
and she could not help knowing thereafter 
something of what they meant in sqciety. 

The Reformation of 1868, to which all 
this led, and the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Common School, which immediately 
followed, made the girls equal sharers with 
the boys in all school privileges; at least as 
fur as law could make them so. But it 
was natural that the women should feel it 
not quite lady-like to go into the turmoil 
of 1 common school, and compete for an 
equal standing with young men, on what 
must have seemed indisputably the young 
men’s own peculiar domain. This was the 
tommon feeling and experience. But “ at 
one time during these years,” says a Jap- 
anese writer, *‘there were many girl-stu- 
dents who, huving clothed themselves in 
male garments, peculiarly metamorphosed 
and deformed, had proud countenances.” 
Yet this, as with us, was only a short and 
sharp rebound after too great and long re- 
pression. Das Hwigweibliche conquered 
with them as with us, and the Japanese 
woman went back to win her place in some 
Other way than through the putting on of 
a proud countenance, and the assumption 
of men’s garments. 

The number of girls in the common 
schools in 1882 was 930,000, and there were 
3,300 woman teachers. This does not in- 
clude those studying with private teachers, 
or in private schools, which the higher 
‘classes mostly prefer. In many of those 
families, whose sons are abroad in Europe 
and America, the daughters are receiving 
at home such instruction as they can get in 
those languages which will enable them to 
keep in communication with their brothers, 
and in sympathy with them. I know of a 
family where three or four sisters write to 
their brothers in this country in English. 


The education of women in the middle 
and lower classes is not at all keeping pace 
with the education of men in those classes, 
and a great effort is being made by the 
thinking people of Japan to influence the 
parents in those classes to attend to the 
education of their daughters. They are 
even appealing to the Government to make 
a certain standard of education compulsory. 
In a recent article on this subject, in a 
Japanese journal, the writer says: ‘‘ The 
time has come when friendly intercourse 
between men and women should be mutu- 
ally intellectual. Woman must also con- 
stitute a part of friendship.” The writer 
goes on to urge, as one of the ways of at- 
taining this result, that the women of Japan 
be encouraged to enter upon such enter- 
prises as the Tokio Fair, and the provid- 
ing for the hospital. 

This is very wise. For, besides the edu- 
cation of a certain sort which comes from 
all such care and management, it leads di- 
rectly to the felt need of the education of 
books and schools, It is surprising how 
many things one must know, thoroughly 
and practically, in order to carry on suc- 
cessfully a fair, a hospital, or even a sew- 
ing-society. In trying to do these things 
the women will find out for themselves that 
they need to go to school. There will be a 
thousand things which they have never 
thought of before, which they will see they 
must know if they are to succeed in their 
enterprises. And when a woman has a rea- 
soa and a motive for knowing something, it 
makes as much difference with her and 
with her working ability, as it does witha 
boy or a man. 

And as all these things go on, and woman 
takes her place with intelligence and suc- 
cess in all helpful and beautiful work for 
the country, comes to ‘‘ constitute a part 
of friendship,” and to be a most essential 
element of renovated society, the thoughtful 
and pure-hearted in Japan will recognize 
that the religion which aids all this by for- 
bidding sensuality and the degradation of 
woman, which makes the mutual home 
first pure, then peaceable, then intellectual 
and refined, and so lifts each generation of 
little children into higher planes of ability 
and culture, and thus, at the very forma- 
tive point of human society, starts it intel- 
lectually strong, physically pure, and 
thoroughly good, must be a religion which 
will save a land from ignorance and sin. 
And, as they consult history,and find that it 
corroborates their experience not only, but 
also shows that Christianity is the only re- 
ligion which, by commanding the purity 
of man, makes it possible fer woman to 
give herself to whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely and of good report, 
they will surely think on these things. And 
they will note further, that, wherever it 
has gone, it has made the state strong and 
wise by making the home intelligent and 
good; and they will be convinced that 
there is a most profound reason why Chris- 
tianity should be “admitted” into the 
world, into each land, and into every heart. 
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A TRIBUTE TO GENERAL GRANT. 


BY GEN. WILLIAM T, SHERMAN. 


DELIVERED BEVORE THE SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF 
TENNESSEE, AT CHICAGO, September 9th. 





COMRADES OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE: 
Again are we assembled in this goodly city of 
Chicago, pursuant to the resolution made at our 
last annual reunion of Aug, 13th, 14th, 1884, at 
Lake Minnetonka. This is our eighteenth annual 
reunion, though twenty eventful years have 
transpired since the close of the War. I need 
not repeat to you the trite expression that our 
ranks are growing thinner, our hair whiter, and 
that the eyes which look up to me, and which 
once kiadjed and flashed at the trumpet’s sound, 
now seem sad,as though envying the fate of 
those fine young fellows whose gay and gallant 
spirits took their flight in the glorious days 
the memories of which we have come together 
to celebrate. 

Though in war Death makes the battlefield his 
harvest, yet in peace he insidiously invades the 
most sacred premises, taking here the innocent 
babe, there the gentle, loving wife; again the 
youth in lusty manhood, and the king on his 
throne. 

During our last vacation, he has stricken from 
our list of members the very head and front— 
Gen. U. 8. Grant, the same who in the cold Win- 





ter of 1861—’62, gathered together at Cairo, IIl., 


Tennessee River. The creator and father of the 
Army of the Tennessee took his final leave of 
earth at 8 o’clock and 8 minutes on the morn- 
ing of July 23d, 1885, from Mount McGregor, a 
spur of the Alleghanies, in plain view of the his- 
toric battlefield of Saratoga. He had finished 
his life’s work, and had bequeathed to the world 
his example. The lightning’s flash carried the 
sad tidings to all parts of the civilized earth; 
and I doubt whether, since the beginning, there 
ever arose 80 spontaneous a wail of grief to bear 
testimony before high Heaven that mankind 
had lost a kindred spirit and his countrymen a 
leader. 

We, his first war comrades, concede to the 
family their superior rights, but claim the next 
place in the grand procession of mourners. We 
were with him in his days of adversity as well as 
prosperity, and were as true to him as the 
needle to the pole. We shared with him the 
trials and tribulations as well as the labors and 
battles of Henry, Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
Tuka, and Vicksburg, when that transcendent 
and most valuable of all victories turned the 
universal gaze of our bewildered countrymen to 
the new star in the West, which plainly foretold 
the man who had dispelled the cloud which 
** lowered o’er our house,” and was to lead us to 
the triumphant victories of 1865, and to the 
stable, enduring prosperity of 1885, 

Hundreds, yea, thousands, of busy brains and 
pens are nowtrying to comprehend and describe 
this man, who did so much in so short a time; 
to trace the mysterious causes of his most won- 
derful career, and to account for known resulta, 
They look to us, who were his daily associates in 
that critical epoch, to aid them in their com- 
mendable work, and, as your President, I must, 
on this occasion, contribute a share, 

In the year 1839 I was a First Olass man in the 
United States Military Academy at West Point— 
a position of exaltation never reached since, 
though reasonably successful in life—and there 
appeared on the walls of the hall in “Old North 
Barracks” a list of new cadets, among which 
was “U, 8. Grant.” A crowd of lookers-on 
read, “United States Grant,” ‘“ Uncle Sam 
Grant,” ‘Sam Grant,” and “Sam” Grant he is 
to-day in the traditions of the old Fourth 
United States Infantry. It afterward trans- 
pired that his name was actually Ulysses Hiram 
Grant, and the mistake had been made by Gen- 
eral Hamar, the Member of Congress who nomi- 
nated him as the cadet from his district. 
Cadet Grant tried to correct this mistake at the 
beginning and end of his cadet life, without suc- 
cess, and to history his name must ever be U. 
8. Grant. I remember his personal appearance 
at the time ; but the gulf of separatiun between 
a First Class man and a ‘‘ plebe” at West Point 
was, and still is, deeper and wider than between 
the General-in-Chief and # private soldier in the 
army; so that I hardly noticed him. His repu- 
tation in the Fourth Infantry, in which he 
served through the Mexican War and until he 
resigned his commission of Captain, in Oregon, 
July 31st, 1854, was of a good, willing officer, 
always ready for duty, extremely social and 
friendly with his fellows, but in no sense con- 
spicuous, brilliant, or manifesting the wonder- 
ful qualities afterward developed in him. 

I recall an instance when I met him in St. 
Louis in 1857, when he was « farmer in the coun- 
try, and I, too, was out of the military service, 
The only impression left on my memory was 
that I then concluded that West Point and the 
regular army were not good schools for farmers, 
bankers, merchants, and mechanics, 

I did not meet him again till the Civil War had 
broken out—when chaos seemed let loose and 
the gates of Hell wide open in every direction. 
Then came the news of General Grant’s attack 
on the enemy’s camp at Belmont on the 7th of 
November, 1861, soon followed by the events of 
Columbus, Paducah, Henry, and Donelson ; all 
so simple, so direct, so comprehensible, that 
their effect on my mind was magical. They 
raised the dark curtain which before had almost 
hidden out all hope for the future and displayed 
the policy and course of action necessary only 
to be followed with persistence to acbieve ulti- 
mate success, Great as were bis after achieve- 
ments, I shall ever rate those of Henry and Don- 
elson among the best. Yet, by one of those ac- 
cidents so common in war, be had incurred the 
displeasure of his superior, General Halleck, 
whom I then esteemed as the master mind, rul- 
ing and directing the several armies subject to 
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from him, only a general expression of regret 
that he had been wrongly and unjustly repre- 
sented to General Halleck, and he advised me to 
give to General Smith my most loyal support. 
General Smith conducted the expedition up the 
Tennessee River to Savannah, Eastport, and 
Pittsburg Landing, and gave all the orders and 
instructions up to within a few days of the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, when his health, shattered by the 
merest accident, compelled him to relinquish 
the command again to General Grant, who 
quietly resumed at where Smith had left off, 
accepted the situation, made few or no changes, 
and fought, on the ground which had been 
selected by General Smith, the bloody battle of 
Shiloh. 

During this fiercely-contested battle he’ dis- 
played the coolness, the personal courage, fore- 
thought and deliberation which afterward made 
him famous among men; yet was he traduced, 
slandered, and wronged, not only by the press 
universally, but by those who were in positions 
of authority over him, You, however, who 
were at the battle’s front, stood by him, true and 
loyal always ; and to his dying day he loved the 
Army of the Tennessee above all others, by rea- 
son of their loyalty to him in these, the darkest 
days of his eventful life, 

Nor was the end yet. After this great battle 
three armies were assembled on that bloody field 
—Buell’s, Pope’s and Grant’s—and General 
Halleck came in person from St. Louis to com- 
mand the whole, with the declared purpose to 
assume the bold offensive. These armies were 
reorganized, Buell’s army became the center, 
Pope’s the left, and Grant’s was broken up. 
One part, under Gen. George H. Thomas, was 
styled the right, while the other, under General 
McOlernand, composed the reserve. General 
Grant was absolutely left out in the cold, with a 
little “second in command,” unknown to Amer- 
ican law or history. All moved forth to Cor- 
inth, consuming the whole month of May, and 
during that month became cemented the per- 
sonal friendship between us which lasted till the 
end. Not one word of complaint came from 
him ; no criticism on the acts of his superiors 
or the Government, Yet the trembling eyelid, 
the silent tear, and averted head, told that his 
big heart was troubled. He knew that every 
officer and soldier that had followed him with 
such noble courage and simple faith at Belmont, 
Henry, Donelson, and Shiloh, felt for him, re- 
spected him, and understood the load of neglect, 
if not of positive insult, he was carrying. He 
knew and felt that he was in the way of the 
commanding General, that he was, as it were, a 
fifth wheel to a coach, with no real authority, 
no command, no positive right to order or even 
advise his former subordinates; but I am sure 
he knew that he was ever welcome to our 
bivouacs, and that we understood and appreci- 
ated the entire situation, 

Then occurred the most questionable “ satrate- 
gy” of the whole War, That magnificent army 
of nearly 100,000 of the best men on this conti- 
nent,who could,if united, have marched to Vicks- 
burg or to Mobile, was deliberately scattered, 
General Buell, with the Army of the Camber- 
land, which Thomas had rejoined, was sent 
eastward toward Chattanooga, and the others 
were scattered, defensively, from Eastport to 
Memphis. General Grant was sent to command 
the district of Memphis, and General Halleck 
himself, being summoned to Washington, cast 
about for a new commander for the Army of 
the Tennessee. He offered the post to a most 
worthy quartermaster, who bad the good sense 
to decline, and, himself being compelled to 
leave, the command at the West devolved on 
General Grant, not by selection, but by virtue 
of his superior commission. 

Thenceforward his career was ever onward 
and upward ; and when, on the 4th day of July, 
1868, Vicksburg surrendered to him, and the 
mighty Mississippi ‘‘ went unvexed to the sea,” 
the whole country arose and recognized in him 
the agent who was destined to guide and lead 
us all to final victory and triumph. These 
circumstances were all known to you at the 
time, were little appreciated, and were, in truth, 
the fires designed by Providence to test the 
ability, courage, and endurance of him on whom 
a whole epoch in history was destined to hinge. 

Others have told the whole story of the War, 
and still others are repeating and elaborating. 
Even he himself, almost in his dying hours, was 





his orders from his headquarters in St. Louis. 
So,when in March, 1862, I was permitted to take 
the field from Paducah, with a new division, I 
found General Grant at Fort Henry, under or- 
ders from General Halleck to remain there and 
to turn over the command of his army, flushed 
with victory under his immediate leadership, to 
Gen, C. F. Smith, his next in rank. 

It so happened that General Smith had been 
Adjutant and Commandant when Grant and I 
were cadets at West Point, and he was univer- 
sally esteemed as the model soldier of his day. 
He had also acquired large fame in the Utah 
expedition and in the then recent capture of 
Fort Donelson ; so that General Grant actually 
looked up to him as the older, if not the better, 
soldier, though he was at that time the senior by 





the fragments of an army, and led them.up the 


ngaged in recording his experience ; and we all 
await the publication with profound interest. 
I have seen some of the manuscript, and have 
been told of the rest, but prefer to await the 
whole publication, certain that whatever he has 
recorded, of his own knowledge, will stand the 
test of time; and I am sure that he himself will 
have recognized the truth, and will have re- 
corded the fact that his campaigns, from Bel- 
mont to Vicksburg, were the most valuable of 
his whole life. Iu that brief period he dis- 
covered the power that was in him; that he, in 
fact, impersonated the great mass of our best 
people, who abhorred war, and only resorted to 
it when national honor and safety demanded it. 
He knew little and cared less about strategy, 
and I doubt if he ever read Jomini, Grotius, or 
any books on the art and laws of war, except the 





commission. Not one word of complaint came 


West Point text books, So with tactics; he 
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never—so far as I can recall—expressed a prefer- 
ence for Hardee over Scott, Casey, or Morris, 
Still he loved to see order and system, and 
wanted his corps, divisions, brigades, and regi- 
ments handy and well instructed when called 
for, He aimed to achieve results, caring little 
for the manner by which they were accom- 
plished. He possessed, and always asserted, the 
most perfect faith in the justice of our cause, 
and always claimed that, sooner or later, it must 
prevail, because the interest of all mankind de- 
manded the existence of just such a republic as 
we had inherited, and that, as by the concur- 
rence of political causes the conflict bad fallen 
upon us, we had only to meet it like brave men, 
and conquer as a matter of course. He always 
claimed that we must follow up and defeat the 
rebel armies, and compel them to submit to the 
authority of the National Government. He be- 
lieved in deeds, not words; in a war of aggres- 
siou, not of maneuver; and from Belmont to 
Appamattox his strategy and tactics were the 
same—ever straight to the mark till all armed 
resistance had ceased, and absolute submission 
to lawful authority wae promised. 

He was always outspoken in his praises of the 
Army of the Tennessee by reason of its earnest- 
ness at Henry and Donelson, ita stubborn cour- 
age at Shiloh, its quiet submission to unfriendly 
authority at Corinth, its quick response to his 
call at Iuka, and the splendid qualities die- 
played throughout the Vicksburg campaign, or, 
in his own words, as recently recorded: ‘The 
campaign of Vicksburg was suggested and de- 
veloped by circumstances, and it now looks as 
though Providence had directe, its course, while 
the Army of the Tennessee executed the decree,” 

Yes, my comrades, ‘there is a Providence 
which shapes our ends, rough bew them as we 
may,” and fortunate was it for ua and for all 
mankind that two such men as Lincoln and 
Grant were “‘ on duty" during the critical year 
1863; each the full complement to the other; 
the one to think, the other to do; forming the 
solid arch on which our glorious Union could 
safely repose inthe then earthquake of passion 
and folly. 

Events then carried him into a higher and 
more enlarged sphere of action, where we had to 
contemplate him, as it were, in the distance; 
but when I was summoned to him at Chatta- 
nooga, in the Autumn of 1963, and told him that 
ths Fifteenth Corps was close behind, it would 
have done your hearts good to have seen the 
satisfaction beam from his eyes, and to have 
heard the flattering words which poured from 
his lips. He was only impatient for us to get 
into position to attack Bragg on Missionary 
Ridge before he could claim to have withdrawn 
without being forced, So, also, when events 
had carried us to Savannah, he was anxious to 
have his old Western armies come to him at 
Richmond to “wind up the job,” as he ex- 
pressed it. But he yielded gracefully to the 
inevitable when he came to count the ehips nec- 
essary to transport us to James River, 

I will not yield to the temptation to trace the 
wonderful c#reer of this, our comrade, through 
his later life, which in ite phases surpasses any 
which bhiatory, ancient or modern, records, 
Surely Plutarch gives no parallel, nor does 
Sparks. To compare Grant with Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, Napoleon, or Wellington, seems 
‘to me folly ; for he was not similar to any one 
of them any more than the period of time in 
which they existed resembled ours. No! Euach 
epoch creates its own agents, and General Grant 
more nearly impersonated the American char- 
acter of 1861—'65 than any other living man. 
Therefore, he will stand as the typical hero of 
the great Civil War in America of the nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless, we may continue to 
gather chaplets to satrew on his grave, as loving 
tokens of our remembrance. 

You must all recali that, at our meeting at 
Cleveland, in October, 1888, I reported to you 
that General Grant had told me that he had 
something special to say to us of the Army of 
the Tennessee, in consequence of which you 
elected him the orator for the next annual 
meeting at Minnetonka, in August, 1884. He 
intended to come, but at the last moment his 
health and physician forbade, and we had to 
choose a substitute, Again was he chosen for 
our orator for this occasion, and by the record 
he is still the orator; but he is now dead, and 
must speak to us by his substitute, Gen. John 
B, Sanborn, who has kindly consented to fultill 
the office ; and I am well assured that the special 
matter he wished to reveal to us will be found 
fully elaborated in his forthcoming memoirs. 

The newspapers of the day have been so full 
of all the details of the funeral, that it were su- 
perfluous for me to say more than that it was 
one of the most complete tributes of the living 
to the deai which this country has ever wit- 
neased. Beginning at Mount McGregor on the 
morning of Tuesday, Aug. 4th, it continued 
without interuption till 6 o’clock P. u., of Satur- 
day, Aug. 8th, 1885, to the spot selected by his 
son, approved by the entire family, and accepted 
by all who had a right to be consulted. 

This spot is on the banks of the Hudson, at 
the upper end of Riverside Park—not a park in 
the sense of « pleasure ground, but a hill, as yet 
in the rough, and susceptible of infinite embel- 





lishment, which will remain as firm as the gran- 
ite on which it stands till the earth shall give 
up ite dead and time shall be no more. If the 
spirits of the dead have the privilege of contem- 
plating their own tomb, then will General 
Grant be content; for from the pedestal he 
cap look upon the old revolutionary forts, Lee 
and Washington, at his very feet, the beautiful 
Palisades just acrcss the river, Tappan Zee and 
the Highlands above, the mighty city of New 
York, with ite busy harbor, below, and Long 
Island Sound across the peninsula. 

I am well aware that some of our comrades 
would have preferred Washington City as the 
burial place of our dead General ; but let us ex- 
amine the facts and precedents. President 
Washington is buried at Mount Vernon, Jeffer- 
son at Monticello, the Adamses at Quincy, Jack- 
son at the Hermitage, Harrison at North Bend, 
Polk at Nashville, Taylor at Louisville, Lincoln 
at Springfield, Garfield at Cleveland. And so 
also of the arny. Scott ia buried at West Point, 
Mead at Philadelphia, Thomas at Troy, McPher- 
son at Clyde. Allof these, or nearly al), have 
statues or busts in the National Capitol, So 
may it be with Grant. Each city, town, and 
even hamlet, may have whatever monument they 
are willing to erect; but it seems to me better 
that all should unite and build a strong, solid, 
simple monument, characteristic of the man, 
over his grave on the banks of the Hudson, and 
then, like Shakespeare, inscribe on it : 

* Good friend! for Jesus’s sake forbear 
To dig the duat enclosed here ; 
Blest be the man that spares these stones; 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.” 

Grant needs no monument to perpetuate the 
memory of his virtues—his weaknesses lie buried 
with his bones. But, if one or more monuments 
are to be erected to gratify the living, let them 
be like himself, strong, simple, durable, and in 
good taste, Better imitate his example, “ accept 
the situation,” and erect one good monument 
on the banks of the Hudson, where he now lies 
buried in peace, and at rest eternal, 


SCHOLARSHIP OF MORE VOTES. 


BY HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 
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In the article by the present writer in Tux In- 
DEPENDENT, August 13th, it was plainly stated 
that ita sole purport was to examine the claims 
of Dr. Briggs to speak as a champion of Modern 
Criticism in the tone and with the tests offered 
in the Presbyterian Review of July. There was 
no defense of or plea for the Revision. We be- 
lieve that the time for entering into the defense 
of the Revision will be some years hence, after 
many of its opponents have said all they wish to 
say. Our article was presented to the jury of 
accurate Hebrew scholars of the world, and to 
them we made and now make our appeal for de- 
cision as to the fairness and the facts of our 
statement. 

Please correct misprints: ‘* Poet. Arr,,” Gen. 
xlix, 4, dele 2d **Re,” and (Ps. cx) ‘‘De—”; 
Ps. c” should be * Ps, xc"; “Jahwa” was writ- 


ten in my copy “ Jahwa” ; lst ‘‘maqqephs” 
should be maggeph. 

We thank Dr. B. for pointing out the unin- 
tentional omission of Wickes for him in Ps. 
xix; W. was also omitted against him Ps. xxiii, 
and Baer against him Ps. xix. Our former 
list included only living scholars, none of whose 
works should be over twenty years old; hence, 
Wr. on Gen, (1859) was omitted. Dr. B. asks that 
Ewald, Hupfeld, Béttcher, Olshausen (Gr. and 
Ps.), Dieatel, Kinig, Perowne, Cave, Renan, 
Wright, be counted. We now have counted 
them. He also mentions Kleinert, Strack and 
Robertson Smith; but the first two, I believe, 
do not touch on any of his points, and I have 
quoted R. Smith so far, I believe, as he touches 
Dr. B.'s tests. My Merx has disppeared from 
my library, but I will soon get another copy, 
and will record his votes. Bruston, I believe, 
touches Dr. B.’s tests only in his 8, 8., a very 
early work of his which I have not. Ewald 
votes with Dr. B. 14 times, but against him 
29. Hupfeld with 3 times, against 13. Ewald 
is with Dr. B. on ‘‘ thé Vav of the oath,” Amos 
ix, 5,deserts but him on “the perf. of the 
wish,” 8. 8. ii, 3—6, and in “the ardent long- 
ing” said to be in Prov. xxxi, 10. Ewald also 
commits the “ blunder” of Ps. xiviii, 15, as well 
as many inexcusable errors, according to Dr. 
B. With the writers suggested by Dr. B. the 
votes would stand ; Poet. Arr., 12 for, 79 against 
Dr. B. ; Text, 37 for, 283 against; Grammar, 60 
for, 288 against; Bibl. Theol., 18 for, 40 against. 

The following are, I believe, all Dr. B’s correc- 
tions of our “ mistakes.” 

Ps. cxxiii, Dr. B. says: ‘Delitzach gives the 
parallelisms exactly as I do.” But compare 
Presbyterian Review, p. 506, with De, 

“ Zur Genige satt hat unsere Seele 
Den Hohn der Uebermitigen, die Schmach von 
Despoten.” 
“Count . . . Wright on my side”; but 





W., “Excel not thou, or, thou shalt not excel,” 
which, according to Dr. B., is “‘ inexcusable.” 

Oehler is cited for zebach, ‘‘ ever the peace of- 
fering”; but O., p. 446, “In the following 
books of the Old Testament zebach sometimes 
occurs in @ more extended meaning.” 

Dr. B. says: ‘‘ Wellhausen is wrongly cited 
agaivst me”; but W. (English Translation, 
1885, p. 72): “‘The thank-offering . . . is 
different from the old simple zebach.” 

Bois “ not used at all.” We supply the omis- 
sion.” 

“ Men have talked of hexameters, trimeters, etc. 
Others have supposed a system of rhymes. These 
suppomtions find examples, which appear to be 
proofs, but are only fortuitous; these suppositions 
cannot be maintained except by hazardous conjec- 
tures and arbitrary procedures, and they are all 
compelled to make concessions, which are their 
ruin.”—Bois, “* Encycl, d. Sciences Relig.,” v. 6, p. 
109, and so Reuss and Budde, 

Lagarde “not used at all.” Lagarde, 
the best Septuagint scholar now living, 
warns against correcting the Hebrew 
text by the Septuagint; Anm. Zz. gr. 
Ueberz. d. Prov., p. 2, 3; see, also, Graf on Jere- 
miah. Kirkpatrick has done just what the Rev. 
has done, realized the difficulty, but made no 
change. 

Dr. B. (Review, p. 514), on Gen. iv, 8: ‘What 
did Cain tell bis brother? The Eng. Rev. give 
us the answer in the margin [i.e., ‘ Let us go 
into the field.”] But the Am. Rev. would even 
deprive us of this light.” But Professor Toy: 
“The trouble with this emendation is that it 
is too natural. . . . We are obliged, there- 
fore, to leave the verse in doubtful condition.” 

** Orelli agrees with me (Dr. B.] in the move- 
ment [of Ps, cx], but separates his lines a little 
differently.” 

Dr. B. : 


“Thy people shall be volunteers in the day of thine 
host in the beauties of holiness ; 

“From the womb of the morning thou shalt have the 
dew of thy youth.” 


Orelli : 
“ Dein Volk iat (voll) Freiwilligkeit an detnem Heer- 
t 


In amen Schmuck—aus dem Schoss des Frihrots 

eneteht dir deine Jugend.” 

Hupfeld “takes exactly the same view of the 
movement and structure of the lines [Ps. cx] 
as I [Dr. B.) do.” 

Dr. B.: “This Psalm is composed of 2 
strophes of 6 lines each.” 

Hupfeld: “ This Psalm of 2 or 3 stanzas dis- 
similar in form.” 

“I (Dr. B.] agree entirely with him [Ewald] 
in the parallelism.” i. ¢., of Ps, xix. 

Dr. B. - 

«and the meditation of my heart. 
Inthy sight,” etc. 


Ewald : 
——— “mein herze sinnt vor dir.” 


CD, “ison my side,” Isa, xxxviii, 10. ‘The 
verb is not ‘He will cut me off,’ but is in a 
final clause, ‘that I may be cut off’; or, ‘that 
He may cut me off.”” But CD., He “‘ was going 
to” cut me off. 

“I (Dr. B.] agree with Zéckler in four of the 
passages, and with Delitzsch in one.’’ Dr. B. 
Job xxxi, 36, ** should be ‘crown of glory.’” 
Z., “crown” ; D., “crowns” ; 8. 8., iii, 1, should 
be ‘*dark night”; Z. and D., “‘nights.” 

Eccl. xii, 1, should be “great Creator” ; Z. and 
D., “Creator”; v, 8, should be ‘the most high 
over them”; Z., “a highest over them”; D., 
“other high ones.” I do not see that Dr. B. 
agrees with Z, or De. at all. 

“Dr. O. is in error in counting Di against me 
on the Vav circ. of Gen. i, 2. He expressly 
gives it as a circumstantial clause.” 

Dr. B.: “In the beginning when . . . The 
earth being,’’ etc. 

Di, ** Zustandsatz; nicht Nachsatz zu v, |, 
. « « auch nicht Fortsetzung der Erzdhlung 
v,],... sondern... die Erde war aber w.” 

Pa, xxiv, 7,10, Dr. B. says: ‘‘Hupfeld trans- 
lates exactly as I do” —i. ¢., ‘‘Who is this one? or, 
Who is he?” But H., “Who is he then.” Dr. 
B. also says: ‘“‘Miiller . . . and Kautsch 
. . « translate it as Ido.” But M., “Who is 
then”; K., “‘ Wer ist er doch,” 

Dr. B. says: * None of these eminent scholars 
could commit the grammatical blunder of trans- 
lating : ‘Who is this king of glory?’ Olshausen : 
* Who is this king of glory?” 

Ex, xx, 5, M. and 8, and Olehausen give it as 
Hoph., but do not tell us how they would trans- 
late it. Kénig translates as Hoph., but against 
Ewald and Béttcher, though with Dr. Green 
(Gr. p. 150, § 111, 3. a.) Chairman of Am. O. T. 
Rev 


Isa. liii, 9, ‘I (Dr. B.] have elsewhere, in an 
article well known to Dr. O., expressed the opin- 
ion that it was not to be so [in ritual sense) 
taken.” The only “article” of that kind I 
know of is Presbyterian Review, 1883, p. 121, 
and there is nothing on this point init. I shall 
be glad to be corrected. 

Isa. liii, 9. Dr. B, says: ‘‘ Rodwell, Kriiger, 
Orelli, read “‘ funeral mound.” But R., ‘‘ grave 
mound”; K., “death (en sa mort”); O., 
“* Todtenhiigel.” Dr. B. saye: “ Not one of them 
[i. e., those quoted against him] agrees with the 





Revision.” The Revision has “death” and so 
have CD., Ch, Diestel and Kriiger. 

On Gen. xlix, 4, for parallelisms by Graetz see 
his Geschte. 2, 188, and on all the Pass. for his 
view of the same. 

The only question we proposed to discuss was 
one of pure philology. We will not admit any 
other. The points in Dr. B.’s reply not touched 
upon in this are given to the jury without fur- 
ther remark by me. 

To the judgment of scholars, whose chief 
jewels are accuracy and candor, we submit this 
paper also. We shall be glad to correct any real 
mistakes; for there is no claim put forth that 
there are no mistakes in our work, whether in 
the Revision or out of it. But, until the con- 
trary is proved by unimpeachable evidence, we 
are certain that scholars will not assume that we 
distors facts in order to gain our ends. 

Rocuestex, N. Y., Sept. 34, 1685. 


Sanitary. 


FOODS AS AFFECTED BY COOK- 
ERY. _ 








Even in the most simple forms of cookery, 
such as the boiling of water or of milk, we not 
only protect ourselves from any noxious germs 
that may be present, but in some degree modify 
other constituents, The air is expelled, both 
from water and milk, and, in the case of water 
containing mineral ingredients, these often 
either are settled as sediment or salts, or passed 
off in the form of gas, In boiling milk, a small 
quantity of its albumen coagulates, and, carrying 
with it some of the sugar, fat, and saline con- 
stituents, forms a scum which can easily Le 
stirred in with the rest of the milk when used. 
It has not been shown that either water or milk 
are changed in their effects by boiling. Their 
warmth is an advantage to some, whose diges- 
tion is impaired or postponed by cool drinks. 
Albumen, whether found in eggs, milk, meat, 
fish, or vegetables, is rapidly coagulated before 
the boiling point is reached. Fish, in order to 
coagulate its outside albumen, should be put in 
hot water before the boiling point is reached, 
and the water should not, during its boiling, be 
allowed to come to the boiling point. It is for- 
tunate that gelatine and fibrine, as we find them 
in meats, are best cooked, as is the albu- 
men, the first being soluble, and the sec- 
ond coagulable by the same methods. 
Having noted how we treat meat in order to ex- 
tract its albumen, gelatine, juices, etc., as also 
how we boil meat in order to retain these, we 
need to note how stewing, roasting, broiling and 
frying are to be managed. In stewing, we are 
conducting a modified soup process, in which, 
while imparting to the fluid some of the con- 
tents of the meat, we do not seek so to express 
the meat as to render its fiber tough or unpala- 
table. In stewing, the juices are allowed to go 
into smaller quantities of water, while the meat, 
itself is kept fully surrounded by its own pro- 
ducts. The temperature should be between 130 
and 160° F. The water bath is well used to secure 
this. Williams contends that, in most cases, fry- 
ing, or light browning of the surface of the meat 
should precede its stewing, in order the better 
to retain jts juices near the surface, In roasting, 
grilling, or broiling, we wish so to conduct the 
operation as to keep the juices within; but, be- 
sides not allowing these to escape, except to the 
small degree represented in gravy, we evaporate 
much of the water with which they were min- 
gled; and our success in doing this marks the 
difference between the tender, juicy steak or 
roast, and the dry, tough substitutes we too 
often have. Although the same meat in the 
start, the value as food is changed not lesa than 
the relish. In roasting and grilling, we are 
chiefly applying dry heat. This coagulat- 
ng the outer parts and concentrating the 
juices may also drive off the flavor. This we 
are sure to do if the meat is rapidly exposed 
to a boiling temperature. In both cases it 
is desirable to raise the juices of the meat 
throughout to about the temperature of 
180° F. as quickly as possible, in order that the 
cooking may be completed before the water of 
these juices shall have had time to evaporate 
excessively. In roasting, the surface should be 
browned as rapidly as possible, so that the juices 
may be held within; but as in large pieces the 
heat necessary for the inner parts would burn 
the surface, continuous basting is necessary. 
In grilling the steak, it has to be brought close 
to glowing coals, in order that the surface may 
be browned quick enough to retain the juice. 
In doing this the fat may get on fire, but, if the 
coals are bright, the taste from this will not in- 
terfere. It would be far better in our American 
cookery if we more rigidly followed up the meth- 
ods of English cookery in this regard, instead 
of sacrificing the meat for the gravy. It is far 
easier to get aid in making gravy from caramel 
and stock than it is to have good steak or roast 
when the quantity of gravy or drippings asserts 
the diminished flavor and tenderness of the 
meat. 

In frying, we have the same retention of juices 
in view; but here, instead of water, as in boil- 
ing or stewing, we use heated fat. But, if this is 
used merely upon the notion that some grease is 
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needed to keep the meat or fish from sticking to 
the pan, we get only one side sealed as to the 
escape of juices, while all the rest is left to lose 
allit may by evaporation. The meat or fish 
should be completely immerse in the fat. In- 
deed, the most complete plan is that in which 
the article is placed on a wire screen, by which 
the flesh is immersed in the hot fat, ready to be 
withdrawn when it shall have been fully cooked. 
Nor is this plan extravagant, since the same fat 
can be repeatedly used for the same purposes. 
Even where, as in the case of meats, it is desired 
to kave some gravy, a portion of the fat can be 
taken out and have added to it such other season- 
ing and ingredients as are palatable. It cannot 
be concealed that very much of meat cookery is 
simply abominable. It is beyond the reach of 
the digestive power, as it often eludes that of 
the teeth. The excessive use of meat in this 
country makes it very desirable that its cookery 
should be more complete. Indeed, the strongest 
argument for a grain, fruit and vegetable diet 
is that much of the cookery of meats is such as 
greatly to diminish its contents for alimentation, 
while the hardening of the fiber is a mechanical 
irritation of the digestive organs of the most 
serious import. We have frequently noted how 
early in life the digestive powers of farmers ard 
other hardy people fail by reason of their sub- 
jection to fried ham, fried steak, and, in general, 
meat toughened in its fiber and deprived of its 
nutrition by bad cookery. 


Syme ets 


“THE DOUBLE HYMN,” AND ‘THE 
BRISTOL STUDENT.” 


BY JOHN FORSYTH, D.D. 





THROUGH the kindness of an English friend 
I have obtained the information of which I had 
been long in search in regard to ‘ the Bristol 
Student,” “B. H. D.”—*B. H. Draper,” the 
author of what my friend, Professor Bird, calls 
“the Double Hymn”—*‘Sovereign of Worlds,” 
and “ Ye Christian Heralds.” 

The Rev. Bourne Hall Draper was born at 
Cumner, a village near Oxford, in 1775. His 
parents were members of the Church of England, 
and their purpose was that their son should be 
prepared to take orders in that Church; but pe- 
cuniury misfortune prevented the accomplish- 
ment of their wish. Instead of this, he became 
an apprentice to the printing business in the 
Clarendon Press, the famous printing establish- 
ment of the University of Oxford. While serving 
his time as an apprentice, he joined the Baptist 
Church, in Oxford, and, on completing his term 
of apprenticeship, he was recommended by that 
Church to be admitted as a student in the Bap- 
tist Academy, at Bristol, then under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Dr. John Ryland. He was 
admitted in 1802. In 1804 h,was ordained as 
pastor of the Baptist church of Chipping Nor- 
ton, Oxfordshire, and finally became pastor of 
a Baptist church in Southampton, where he re- 
mained until bis death in October, 1843, 

Mr. Draper was a devout, earnest, and faith- 
ful minister, and was in full sympathy with all 
the religious and benevolent movements of his 
day. He wrote various little works for children, 
some of which were translated into French and 
Italian. He also published some volumes of 
sermons and of devotional works, His va- 
rious publications were thirty-six in number, 
and they all attest that he was a man of marked 
ability and considerable erudition. He does not 
appear to have published any collection of 
hymns, although numerous fugitive poems and 
sonnets, signed with his initials, B. H. D., are 
to be found in the volumes of the Baptist Maga- 
zine, 

It is to be hoped, that, hereafter, the ‘‘Double 
Hymn” will appear as a single one, with the 
name of its author, the Rev. Bourne Hall 
Draper, 1803, (B. 1775; d. 1843.) 

Newsurau, N. Y, 


Science. 


A NEW comet was discovered by Brooks on 
August 31st, and announced to astronomers 
generally by telegraph on September 3d, the 
announcement having been delayed two days in 
consequence of the senseless rule enforced in 
connection with the Warner prize, that the dis- 
coverer of a comet, in order to be a candidate for 
the $200 prize, must send his notice ezclu- 
sively to the director of the Warner Observatory 
at Rochester, in order that the official notifica- 
tion may go out from that astronomical center, 
and no other. Of course there is good reason 
that the notice should not be sent to any one 
before it goes to Dr. Swift; but there is no 
good reason why it should not go at the same 
time to Washington and Cambridge, and to any 
other observatories which will undertake to ob- 
serve the new comer. The comet is a small one, 
without a tail, at present about half way between 
Arcturus and the tail of Ursa Major, and mov- 
ing not very rapidly, north and east. It is too 
early yet to teil anything about its orbit, or 
whether it will become conspicuous. 











...-It is asserted that nodular masses of 
meteoric origin have been found in the abyssal 
ooze of the ocean south of the equator. The 
material dredged up by the Challenger expedi- 
tion, from the deep sea beyond the in- 
fluence of the degradation of the land, 
is found to contain small spherules with 
a ferruginous nucleus attractable by the 
magnet, and some of them containing what 
appears to be an alloy of nickel and cobalt, and 
some of them formed of bronzite or enstatite, 
allof these substances and compounds being 
characteristic of metoric masses. Most of these 
spherules are very small, not over a millimeter 
or two in diameter. They are collected from 
the dried and pulverized ooze by a magnet. The 
fact that in other portions of the sea bottom 
where red clays occur, bones of fishes are found 
embedded in nodules of peroxide of manganese, 
which has gradually been separated from the 
sea water, suggests the inquiry whether the 
ferruginous and other nodules may rot have 
had a similar origin. 


....Ln the August number of 7'he Observatory 
Mr. Denning proposes the hypothesis that a 
small comet discovered by him in Oct. 1881, 
was really the meteor-cloud through which the 
Earth passed on Nov. 17th, 1872 ; which meteor- 
cloud itself is admitted to have been either the 
remains of Biela’s lost comet, or closely associ- 
ated with it. It is impossible here to give all 
the reasons for Mr. Denning’s belief; but he 
makes out an excellent case in showing the pos- 
sibility that the Karth might have changed the 
orbit of the old comet into that of the new one 
at the time of the encounter in 1872; and his 
position 1s strengthened by the fact that there 
was no recurrence of the Biela meteors when due 
in 1879. They are due again this year. If they 
appear, it will, of course, disprove his theory ; if 
not, the failure will be in favor of his idea that, 
in 1872, Bicla’s comet took up the new orbit he 
has indicated. ad 


.... It is found that the mineral species allanite, 
a comparatively rare mineral in collections, is 
much more generally diftiused in certain rocks 
than has been supposed. In the porphyry of 
Ten Mile District, Col., it is exceptionally 
abundant in microscopic crystals, some, however, 
large enough to be recognized by the unassisted 
eye. In some regions this mineral appears to be 
quite uniformly distributed through certain 
types of rock ; and Messrs. Iddings and Cross, in 
an article in the American Journal of Science, 
say that allanite, from its mode of occurrence 
and association, must be added to the group of 
primary accessory rock constituents similar to 
zrcon, sphene and apatite, though much rarer 
than any of these. 


...-A chart showing the distribution and 
position of the ice in the Atlantic Ocean during 
the early part of this year, has been issued by 
the Deutsche Seewarte. The ice extended an un- 
usual distance to the south and east, and sev- 
eral icebergs appear to have been found in the 
Gulf Stream, Such charts should be interesting 
to the students of drift deposits and glacial phe- 
nomena for their indication of the distribution 
of arctic ice with its burden of rocky débris 
dumped et intervals upon the sea-bottom, 


...-A very deep boring into the earth for coal, 
by means of an annular diamond drill, has been 
described at a meeting of the Magdeburg Dis- 
trict Association of German Engineers. The 
drill has reached a depth of 4,559 feet. The 
diameter of the bore at the surface is 11 inches, 
and at the bottom, 1.87 inch. For this work 
three and a half years’ time have been required, 
and a sum equivalent to $25,000 has been ex- 
pended. 

...-In the August number of the American 
Journal of Science, Prof. Chas. W. Shepard de- 
scribes the meteorite of Fomatlan, Jalisco, Mexi- 
co, which fell upon the Gargantillo farm in Au- 
gust, 1879. The striking peculiarity of this 
meteorite is in the prevalence throughout the 
mass of octahedral crystals of nickeliferous iron, 
with very brilliant equilateral triangalar faces. 
Similar crystals are found in some other meteor- 
ic stones. 

...-The constant uprooting of the edelweiss in 
the high Alps of Switzerland threatens the com- 
plete extinction of this interesting plant. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the plants are dug up and 
sent even to America, Acvording to Science, the 
Austrian Central Tourist Club has petitioned the 
assemblies of all the Austrian Alpine provinces 
to pass a law prohibiting this destruction. Sev- 
eral Swiss Cantons have passed such a law. 


....The keeper of the lighthouse at San An- 
tonio, Cuba, was recently astonished to find the 
shore lined by heaps of very small crabs, thrown 
up by the waves. They were not more than a 
quarter of an inch in width of body, but they 
were 80 numerous that they had to be shoveled 
and swept away to prevent their filling the 
lighthouse and water tanks. 


... Gold has been found in considerable 
quantities in North Borneo, The country is 
known, also, to be rich in other minerals, in- 
cluding antimony, cinnabar, plumbago, lead and 
coal, 








° 
Music, 

THE announcement of the forthcoming season 
of German Opera is already published by the 
management in preliminary shape. The season 
will begin at the prudently chosen date of Noy. 
23d, and extend some thirteen weeks, an inter- 
mission of performances occurring from De- 
cember 19th to January 4th, when, we infer, 
that the company will sing in Boston or Phila- 
delpbia. We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
the selection of it admirable; decidedly a gain 
upon last season in its making up. The sopranos 
will be : 
Fri. Lilli Lehmann. ..(Imperial Opera House, Berlin) 
Frau Auguste Kraus........(Grand Opera, Bremen) 
Frau Kramer Wied] (Grand Opera House, Mannheim) 
Fri. Anna Slach...........es (Grand Opera, Prague) 
ee (New York) 
The mezzo sopranos and contraltos mentioned 
include : 
Fri. Marianne Brandt (Imperial Opera House, Berlin) 
Fri. Carrie Goldsticker...... (Grand Opera, Cologne) 
The corps of tenors selected are : 
Herr Albert Stritt..(Grand Opera House, Frankfurt) 
Herr Eloi Sylva (Imperial Opera House, St. Peters- 

burg) 

Herr Alvary...(Grand Ducal Opera House, Weimar 
Herr Otto Kemlitz...(Royal Opera House, Hanover) 
Herr Dworaky.........0.s00. (Grand Opera, Prague) 
Herr Kraemer....(Grand Opera House, Mannheim) 
The list of baritones nominates : 
Herr Adolf Robingon...... (Grand Opera, Hamburg) 
Herr Alexi. .......(Imperial Opera House, Vienna) 
Herr Car] Kaufmann and Herr Staudig! (New York) 
And the bassos will be: 
Herr Emil Fisher....(Royal Opera House, Dresden) 
Herr Sehmler........... (Grand Opera House, Riga) 
WERE Te I eon oc ticcocesececteses (New York) 

To callattention to the names of Fri, Lehmann, 
Brandt and Kraus, and Herren Stritt, Sylva, 
Robinson, Fisher and Staudigl is superfluous, 
The repertoire, we are pleased to see, embraces 
abundant novelties, (at least, novelties to a cor- 
ner of the world so long stultified by Italianism 
or rather Maplesonianism), but also includes last 
season’s deserved successes, The operas men- 
tioned are * Rienzi,” ‘Tannhauser,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Die Walkure,” ‘Die Meistersinger,” 
* Gitterdimmerung,” ‘ La Gioconda,” "Queen 
of Sheba,” ** Prophet,” ‘ Faust,” La Juive,” 
*‘ Aida,” “Carmen, and possibly “ Mefistofele,” 
‘* Huguenots,” **Masaniello,” ‘Flying Dutch- 
man”; and we have learned that this manage- 
ment keep to their announcements and are able 
to perform. The conductor will be Herr Seidl, 
the eminent director of Bremen, a most accom- 
plished musician and especial favorite with 
Richard Wagner. Mr. Walter Damrosch will also 
assist in this department. The Metropolitan 
Opera House has undergone some particular 
improvements in its auditorium and stage ar- 
rangements, and it is expected that the perform- 
ances there in 1885—’86 will be distinguished for 
their artistic perfection, 

At the Academy of Music, down in Fourteenth 
Street, a thorvughly good season of English 
Opera, under the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, is to be expected, beginning on January 
4th. The frequenters of the old building will 
hardly recognize it in its new internal status, 
There is nota vestige of the old red damask hang- 
ings or wall decorations, the hideous proscenium 
and faded medallions and portraits. The old 
chandelier, too, is departed at last, The company 
thus far announced includes these excellent ar- 
tists: Soprano, Miss Pauline L'Allemand, Miss 
Annis Montague, Miss Charlotte Walker, and Miss 
Emma Juch ; mezzos and contraltos, Miss Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, Sara Barton, Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell and Mathilde Phillipps ; tenors, Charles Tur. 
ner, Alfred Paulet, Charles Thompson and Wil- 
liam Candidus; baritones, William H, Lee, 
Alonzo Stoddard and George Sweet; bassos, 
John Gilbert, M. U. Lonsdale, and Myron W. 
Whitney. Mr. Thomas will have the excellent 
aid of Gustav Hinrichs as assistant conductor, 
Herr Hock, last year of the Metropolitan, wil! 
direct the stage. It is also announced that all 
the operas to be presented will be studied under 
the special tutorship of Mr. Thomas and Mme. 
Emma Fursch-Madi, the famous dramatic 
prima donna. 


...- The prospectuses of the Philharmonic and 
other orchestral societies are not yet due, Mr. 
Frank Van Der Stucken, however, is already 
busy with the repertoire of his next series of 
Novelty Cencerts, and is mustering a chorus to 
assist in them. It is stated quite authoritative 
ly that the New York Chorus Society will dis- 
band. We see excellent reasons for such a step, 
though we should regret it. 

.-..Mme., Patti will begin her European tour 
in November. Impressario Schurmann has joined 
Rovvia in undertaking the financial responsibil- 
ity for thirty performances in Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, Roumania, and Turkey, finishing at 
Monte Carlo: 


... Several persons are negotiating for Anton 
Dvorak’s cantata, ‘‘The Specter’s Bride,” re- 
ceived with such favor at the recent Birmingham 
festival, by a choral society iu Milwaukee and the 
Worcester County Musical Association for next 
year’s festival, 











BAPTIST. 


BARRET, L., New York, accepts instructorship 

in Shaw University, Raleigh, N. 0. 

CARMEN, A. 8., Rochester, Theo, Sem., or- 

dained at Third ch., Cincinnati, O. 

CORNING, OC, R., Delphi, has become pastor at 
New Lisbon, N. Y. 

ESTES, H. C., has finished his pastoral work at 
Winchendon, Mass, 

GOULD, G. P., has accepted a professoranip in 
Regent's Park College, London, 

PARMALEE, D. 8., Squam, N. J., resigns. 

TRICKETT, J., Alloway, accepts call to Beverly, 
N. J. 

WAFFLE, A. E., accepts call to Bay City, Mich, 

WOLFENDEN, J., Albany, declines cal] to Mac- 
Dougal-street ch,, N. Y. 

WRIGHTNO 8, . 
to angen ft ar Ss 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
AIKEN, Epwin J., Pittsfield, accepts call to Kast 
meurd, N, ii. 

BISSELL, Frank A., Otsego, accepts call to 
Metamora, Mich, 

BUTLER, Joun F., Union Theological Semi- 
nary, ord. in Moriah, N. Y 

CHAMBERLAIN, James A., Berlin, Wis., called 
to Olerburne, Tex. 

CLARKE, Amon T., withdraws resignation, 
and will remain at Parishville, N. Y. 

COCHRAN, Fiorenzo C., Roseville, accepts call 
to Wyanet, Lil, 

COLLIER, Isaac, Auguste, accepts call to La- 
mont, Mich, 

CONANT, Cuantes A., Wayzayta, Minn., re- 
signs, 

COPPING, Brernarp, ord. in Rupert, Vt. 

FLOOK, Jacos, New Haven and Chesterfield, 
Mich., resigns to enter into mission work in 
Atlanta, Ga, 

GREELEY, Srernen 8, N., Gilmanton, accepts 
on to supply the Union ch., Canterbury, 


GREENE, Faepenick W., ord. at West ch., 
Andover, Mass, 

HAZEN, W. W., called to Roodhouse, Ill, 

HIBBARD, Rurvs P., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Chicopee Falls, Mass, 

HIBBARD, Davin 8., Limington, Me., accepts 
call to Capioma and Plum Oreek, Kan, 

HUBBARD, Groras H., Roodhouse, Lil., called 
to the new Union Congregational ch., Plain- 
ville, Mass, 

JONES, W. D., Auburn Seminary, accepts call 
to Woodville, N. Y. 

KEIGHTLY, Joszru, Dansville, accepts call to 
Mecosta, Mich. 

LEE, Lucros O., Central Turkey Mission, has 
not resigned, as reported, 

LELAND, Wui.18 D., called to become pastor 
at North Weymouth, Mass., where he has 
been supplying. 

LEWIS, Tuomas E., Granite Falls, Minn., re- 
signs. 

MoMILLEN, Wi111am F., Bellevue, accepts call 
to supply at North Monroeville, O,, in con- 
nection with his stadies at Oberlin. 

MILLS, Hantow 8., Forest Grove, Or., re- 
signs. 

MONTGOMERY, Gives F., 
Pheonix, N. Y¥ 

MORRIS, Maurice B., 
called to Chase, Kan. 

SANBORN, F. L., Aspen, Ool., resigns, 

SPALDING, G, B., Franklin St..ch,, Manches- 
ter, N. it., resigns, 

STEMEN, Joun A,, Alexandria, Minn., called 
to Nickerson, Kan, 

TREIBER, Danie Y., of the last class at 
Olivet Oollege, accepts call to Hamlin and 
Yairview, Kan. 

WOODWORTH, Frank G., Wolcott, Conn., 
declines informal cail to Bristol, Conn. 


accepts call to 


Crary’s Mills, N. Y., 


LUTHERAN. 
a, T. H., inst. pastor in East Buffalo, 


DREHER, W. F., inst. pastor at West St. Paul, 
inn. 


HAASE, W., inst. pastor at Jamestown, Dak, 

LIENHARDT, G., inst. pastor at Logan, 
Unt. 

LIST, J. A., accepts call to Wilton, IL. 

MEGHAN, A., died recently at Westerville, 


RABIS, A., elected pastor at Wood Haven, N, Y, 
se cated ale Cuas, A,, died recently at Cairo, 


STOLDT, J., died recently at Farnham, N. Y. 
SUND, C., inst. pastor at Markesan, Wis. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
CALDWELL, J. C., reluased from the North ch. 
of La Crosse, 
CARLETON, Epwarp, Benton, O,, accepts call 
to Shelbyville, Ll. 


DEVOE, 8. M., of Pennsylvania, bas been called 
to Perrysville and Ciear Fork chs., Wooster 
Presbytery, O. 


FISK, H, W., Hamlet, Ill., removes to Joy, Mer- 
cer Co., fil. 


HUMPHREY, E. P., Sweet Springs, W. Va., re- 
moves to Louisville, Ky. 


a ~~ Jouy, St. Louis, Mo., died on Ang. 

th. 

PRICE, Cuanies W., died in Cherokee, on the 
6th inst. 


RANKIN, E. P., accepts call to Tuscola, Tl. 
BANDERSON, Joszru W., Milwaukee, Wis., re- 


moves to Boston, Mass. 
ROOF, Aaa aR onente ak SENET 








SCOTT, H. B., Middleport, O., removes to Ash- 
Jand, Ky. 4 : ‘ 
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School and College. 


Dr. Cyrus Hamu, formerly President of 
Robert College, Constantinople, then instructor 
in Bangor Theological Seminary, and now for 
five years President of Middlebury College, will 
take up his residence in Lexington, Mass. The 
corporation of the college has adopted very eulo- 
gistic resolutions as to his career at Middlebury. 
They say they accept his resignation with great 
reluctance. We quote a portion: 





* Little evidence of the advanced age which Dr. 
Hamlin urges as his reason for retirement appears 
to our eyes, beyoud the vast amount of most useful 
and varied work which he has done, 

“Coming to this office at an age when most men 
would seek repose from such care, atter results ac- 
complished in other flelds which would have satis- 
fied the ambition of most men, he brought an energy 
and administrative ability which have been exer- 
cised to the great advantage of the college. 

* He has reorganized the departments of natural 

history, chemistry and general physics; recon- 
structed, catalogued, enlarged, and rendered more 
practically useful the library, and provided the stu- 
dents with a reading-room, gymnasium and commo- 
dious clnb-house, where good fare may be had at 
minimum cost by all who desire to practice econo- 
my.” 
President Washburn, of Robert College, is son- 
in-law of Dr. Hamlin, and his son, A. D. F. 
Hamlin, is instructor in Architecture, in Colum- 
bia College School of Mines. 


.- Amherst College opens with a freshman 
class of over a hundred, Professor Crowell, 
who has entirely lost the use of bis eyes, will 
remain in the corps of instruction, the trustees 
having declined to accept his resignation. He 
will take an optional class in Latin, with Pro- 
fessor Cowles as associate professor. Professor 
Frink, lately of Hamilton College, who has 
accepted a chair of English literature, is now in 
Europe, and will not return until January, 
studying the best methods in bis department. 
The elocution work in the classes will be post- 
poned till the Winter term. E, G. Rand. 
of the class of '81, has been called to fill the 
chair of political economy. He has been mak- 
ing this branch a special study ever since 
graduation. J, H. Tufts, '84, will fill the place 
of Walker, instructor in mathematics, and E. 
L. Wood, '84, will be instructor in Latin. A 
number of changes have been made in the col- 
lege buildings and grounds, The church has 
been furnished throughout with gas fixtures, 
The old chapel building has been thoroughly 
overhauled, and a new steam-heating apparatus 
putin. All the recitation rooms have been fixed 
over, and good ventilation is secured on the 
plan which has worked so well in Walker Hall 
A new Roosevelt pipe organ has been placed in 
the chapel. 


-.».A graduate of Harvard made application 
for a position as teacher in one of our territories, 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
his reply, made one statement which shows that 
the school laws of that territory are very curi- 
ous. He says: 

“The superior qualifications for school work of 
norma) graduates over those of any merely classical 
and scientific institutions are widely felt. It is 
plainly shown in the school law which allows the 
territorial superintendent to issue a ‘ Professional 
Certificate’ for five years to any worthy and success- 
ful teacher who is a graduate of a regular normal 
school, while no other can attain this highest grade, 
even if they are A.B. and A.M, from Yale, Harvard, 
Cornel], or any other similar college.” 

That is, the law ‘will not allow such a first- 

grade certificate as teacher to be given to any 
college graduate, but only to Normal School 
graduates,” 


....-Andover Seminary enters upon the com, 
i pg year with its four reguiarclasses, After the 
resignation of four of its professors three years 
since, and during the period when new selec- 
tions were being made, the regular curriculum 
was broken up. The classes that have graduated 
since have been made up of students who de- 
sired to enter without the usual class organiza- 
tion. The number of such students has been so 
considerable that no apparent break has oc- 
curred in the succession of classes. The num- 
ber received for the coming year is fully one- 
third greater than the whole number in attend- 
ance last year. Professor Moore, now in Ger- 
many, who has bewn invited to the presidency of 
Marietta College in Ohio, has declined that ap- 
poiniment and will return to his work at Ando- 
ver. 


.»-- The University of Zurich has been of late 
years the most liberal among the high schools 
of Europe in admitting women to its privileges, 
and at the present time about one-tenth of the 
whole number of students are women ; fourteen 
are found in the Philosophical Faculty, and 
twenty-nine in that of Medicine. Heretofore 
those in attendance were all foreign women, but 
now there are fifteen from Switzerland. 


....-The Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia (Southern Presbyterian) opens with forty 
students. Two new Southern Presbyterian the- 
ologica) schools have lately been started at 


Personalities. 


A pavcutTer of Mrs. Mott relates, in The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, her recollections of 
the late Mrs. Maria Chapman as she appeared 
at Pennsylvania Hall during the uproar of the 
mob, before the building was burned. “ She 
was at all times a queenly woman, and, as she 
stood there, trying in vain to make her voice 
heard, there was a heroism and dignity, and 
withal a serenity that was most impressive. I 
do not think she had ever before spoken in 
public, and, perhaps, never afterward ; for the 
pen was her forte. The whole scene is vivid 
before me. Mrs. Chapman had thrown around 
her a crimson shawl of Canton crape ; and how 
imposing she looked, and what a surprise it was 
to her friends that she was moved to speak.” 
The crimson and the drab garments passed 
through that mob unscathed, and the hall was 
burned the following evening. 





_...8inee the death of the Prince Consort, 
the general administration of the Queen’s 
private affairs has been confided to Lord Sydney, 
who is a consummate man of business. Her 
Majesty’s estate is great. Osborne is at least 
five times as valuable as when purchased by the 
Queen and Prince Albert. The Balmoral proper- 
ty extends over 30,000 acres. Claremont, granted 
to the Queen for life in 1866, her Majesty pur- 
chased outright three years ago for £78,000, and 
it is now worth £150,000. The Queen also 
possesses property at Coburg, and the Villa 
Hohenlobe, at Baden, With regard to personal 
property, Mr. Nield left the Queen over £500,000, 
and the property left by the Prince Consort is 
believed to have amounted to nearly £610,000 ; 
and the Queen must also have saved a vast sum 
out of her income, which has always been well 
managed, 


....General Sherman positively declined to be 
President of the St. Louis Grant Monument As- 
sociation, or to have anything to do with it. 
“ Grant,” he said, explaining, ‘ was worthy of 
every monument that can be raised to his mem- 
ory; but I think that the one over his grave 
should be finished before others are begun.” 


....The reunion of King Christian’s family at 
Fredensborg, near Copenhagen, will include the 
Czar and Czarina, the King of Greece, the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The public betrothal of 
Prince Waldemar and the Princess Marie d’Or- 
leans will be celebrated at this time. 


....Lady Dufferin bas formed in India a 
National Association for supplying “female 
medical aid”’—i.e., women doctors—-to attend 
the wives of natives in sickness. Hitherto these 
women have been deprived of skilled medical 
attendance, no European man being allowed to 
approach them. 


....Professor Huxley's health seems to be ir- 
remediably lost. He has given up all his appoint- 
ments, and probably will live henceforth in 
Italy. The British Government will grant him 
a pension of $6,000 a year, according to a cur- 
rent rumor, 


...-Lord Houghton died very suddenly. 
After dining with his sister, the Dowager Vis- 
countess Galway, he went to the theater, re- 
turned at ten o’clock, went to speak to his sister, 
and fell dead. 


... It is stated that Miss Cleveland’s profits 
from her book thus far amount to $7,250, and 
that she expects to make $25,000 out of it, She 
is now en gaged in writing a novel, according to 
reports. 


....-Mr, Gladstone was very cordially received 
in Norway. ‘“ Seldomif ever,” said a leading 
journal, *‘ has it been our fortune to behold 
such a noble and energetic countenance.” 


--»»What’s in a name! An old cane once 
carried by Andrew Jackson ison exhibition n 
Boston. It was obtained this Summer from a 
Negro who used to be Jackson’s servant. 


..+-Mr, Edward Burgess, who designed the 
yacht “ Puritan” is about thirty-five years of 
age and Secretary of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History. 


...»-Mr, Olark Whittier, brother of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, has bought a great tract in 
North Carolina, and is settling it rapidly. 


....The longest purse among European royal 
folk is said to be that of the Duc de Montpen- 
sier, whose only son is an imbecile. 


-...The Queen has granted a pension of $500 
a year to the widow and children of the late Mr. 
Radcliffe, the cholera investigator. 


-...Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has purchased a 
new residence in Boston, on Mt. Vernon Street. 


ao -Prof. David Irving is again in his pulpit 
in Chicago after summering at Geneva Lake. 


-++»Both the sons of the Czar are slight, gentle 
looking buys, resembling their mother. 


+-.-Mr Blaine is said to be working steadily 





Clarksville, Tenn., and Austin, Texas, 


on the second volume of his “ History.” 





Pebbles. 


...-The flour of the family is usually latest to 
rise. 





. .-A bar is a place where water is scarce and 
danger near. 


..-.Baron Worth, the man milliner, knows 
more about the French beat crop than any man 
in Paris. 


....One of the best evidences of the hard 
times is the fact that a footpad tried to rob an 
editor, the other day. 


...-The Sandusky Register suggests this in- 
scription for the grave of Editor Dana’s pet: 
** Rest quiet, old cat, in peace.” 


....'* Waiter, can you bring mea nice young 
chicken, smothered in onions?” ‘‘No, sah. 
We doesn’t kill em dat way, sah. We cuts off 
d’er heads.” 


...-A great deal has been written about learn- 
ing to say no. If you would t2ach a man to say 
no, just ask him if he would like to pay that 
little bill to-day. 


.... Guest (at the Intervale House to waitress): 
“‘Nut-crackers, please.” Waitress (returning 
with a plate of soda-crackers): ‘This is the 
only kind we have, ma’am.” 


....Professor (looking at his watch): ‘‘As we 
have a few more minutes, I shall be glad to 
answer any question that any one may wish to 
ask.” Student: ‘ What time is it, please?” 


.... His ears deceived him.—Featherly (mak- 
ing an evening call): ‘‘So your mother has re- 
turned from the country, Miss Clara?” Miss 
Clara: **Oh! no! She won't be back until 
next week.” Featherly (surprised): ‘‘Strange! 
Is not thather voice I hear up-stairs?” Miss 
Clara (in a constrained tone): **No. That is 
Bobby at work with his new scroll saw.” 


....A man went into the country for a walk 
He carried his overcoat on his arm, but, finding 
it burdensome, hung it on a fence. Taking a 
card from his pocket, he wrote: ‘* Do not touch 
this coat; infected with small-pox.” He came 
back two hours later and found no coat, but the 
card, vpon which was written underneath his 
warning: ‘‘Thanks for the coat; I’ve had 
small-pox.” 


....An English visitor at one of the spas was 
complaining toa garcon at his hotel that the 
waters he took seemed not to have the slightest 
effect on him. ‘But monsieur,” replied the 
waiter who, it should be said, was under notice 
to quit his place, ‘it is necessary to be patient. 
I remember a lady last season who took the 
waters, and did not die until she had been here 
close upon six months,” 


....An elderly lady and her son, aged nine 
years, sought admission to a “show.” “I 
want,” said the old lady, ‘‘a whole ticket tor 
myself and a half ticket for the boy.” ‘* Wanta 
half ticket for the boy, eh?” said the man. 
“Well, I reckon you'll take a whole ticket.” 
‘But he’s only nine years old.” ‘‘ Don’t mat- 
ter; he must have a whole ticket.” ‘But he’s 
only got one eye.” “That's just it; takes him 
twice as long to see the show.” 


-...The Champion Lazy Boy: Mrs, Fizzle- 
top, not being satisfied with the progress made 
by her son at the University of Texas, called on 
his teacher. “‘ Professor, how is my son Johnny 
coming on in his studies?” she asked, anxiously. 
“T have great hopes of him, Madame; great 
hopes,” ‘Iam so glad to hear that.” ‘Yes, 
Madame, he is phenomenally lazy. I don’t 
think I ever saw a boy who was so phenomenally 
lazy.” ‘‘I understood you to say that you had 
great hopes of him.” ‘Sol have; for I think 
if he ever begins to study, he is too lazy ever to 
stop.” 


...-Pilot of Steamboat: “ Below there! 
trim ship! Don’t you see that the port wheel’s 
out of water?” Deck-hand: **We'’ve got the 
chain box, baggage, and everything else moved 
over to starboard.” ‘* What’s the matter with 
her, I wonder!” Gentleman (approaching the 
pilot-house): ‘‘Perhaps I can help you out, 
captain. Got a ten-dollar bill changed just as I 
came aboard. Fellow gave me nine of these 
things (displaying nine cart-wheel dollars). 
Perhaps I'd better sit down here amidships.” 
(He does so; and the steamer rights herself im- 
mediately.) 


...-The Poet and his Sea-Muse (a Fragment) 
—You know Isaac Flone, the poet, don’t you? 
I, Flone they usually call him. Well, he was 
staying down at Yarmuuth, and began to neglect 
his dinner while waiting about for inspirations. 
He was striding along the seashore, the other day, 
striving to’ get his eye to roll about with a fine 
frenzy, which it obstinately declined to do, when 
an acquaintance interrupted his mental aberra- 
tion by suggesting that he had better postpone 
his efforts until next Christmas. ‘Why s0?” 
haughtily queried the poet. “Because,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ you're certain to get some mince- 
pie rations then!” And, with a metallic chuckle, 





he vanished. 


—— 


Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Wee 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE ART OF TEACHING,* 


We have not concealed our dissatisfac- 
tion with the ordinary manuals on the 
theory and art of teaching. The market 
is flooded with them, and it is a flood that 
rises rather than falls, and does not usu- 
ally improve in quality. The majority of 
these manuals are partial, fragmentary, 
jejune, one-sided performances. Some 
of them combine common-sense and com- 
monplace in abont equal proportions. 
Some are visionary attempts to reconstruct 
the schools on a new method, or to clear 
out of them everything but Freebel and 
Pestalozzi. Some are catch-penny affairs. 
Only a few can be named which have 
grasped the whole problem, and have done 
full justice to the new and bolder aspects 
of the case, without losing their good sober 
sense and being swept away more or less 
from the common ground on which all 
education must stand. 

The great defect in these manuals is 
either imperfect training or positively bad 
training. We have been condemned to 
listen to cbarlatans or sophisters, and the 
public have quietly assumed that education 
is a subject as to which any manor any 
woman endowed with ordinary good sense 
is entitled to as much consideration as 
anybody. 

We bope this view of the matter is not 
to continue. Nothing will hasten its au- 
spicious disappearance more than the pub- 
lication of works like the two we have now 
before us by the Rev. Edward Thring and 
Mr. Commissioner J. G. Fitch, M.A., and 
whose full titles are given below. 

Both of these works are English in their 
origin. The first named has reached the 
second edition in that couatry. Mr. Fitch’s 
lectures, after having been before the Brit- 
ish public since 1881, are now published 
here in a revised American edition by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., with a preface 
which is understood to have been furnished 
by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of 
the Normal College. 

Of the Re¢. Mr. Thring’s volume we will 
speak later. It is not a manual, but a treat- 
ise on the art of teaching. Mr. Fitch’s 
lectures have the character of a manual. 
Both of these authors are trained from the 
bottom, and in the broadest and best sense. 
The Rev. Mr. Thring was a Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, till he took 
his place as Headmaster of Uppingham 
School. Mr. Fitch, as one of Her Majes- 
ty’s inspectors of schools, uf the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, and head of a train- 
ing college for teachers, has the whole 
matter of public education, both in {the 
higher and lower grades, at his fingers’ 
ends. 

His volume contains fifteen lectures, 
which were delivered to the members of 
the University of Cambridge at the request 
ofthe Senate. They are very thorough. 
He seems to have neglected nothing. His 
University audience did not deter him from 
entering on such mechanical details as 
school desks and furniture, apparatus and 
ventilation, while in the definite fleld of 
instruction he has touched on everything, 
from the Primary, or, earlier than that, 
from the Kindergarten to the highest 
branches taught in the common school. 

His style is clear and rich; so free from 
technicalities and scholastic tricks that 
any one can read and enjoy it, while the 
nature of the subject, and the broad, prac- 
tical, and serious treatment of it, renders us 
uncertain whether the work will not prove 
even more useful in general use in families 





* LECTURES ON TEACHING, Delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (England), during the Lent Term, 
1880, by J. G. Frrou, A.M., assistant Commissioner to 
the late Endowed Schools Commission, and ore of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. New Edition. 
With a Preface by an American Normal] School Teach- 
er. Macmillan & Co., 1885. 16mo, pp. 3938. $1.00.—— 
Also THEORY AND Practice or TEACHING, by the 
Rev. Epwarp THRING, M.A., Headmaster of Upping- 
ham School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Newand Revised Edition. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan & Co, 1886. 
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and among parents than in the hands of 
teachers. 

We have said that nothing was omitted 
from the thorough and comprehensive plan 
of the book. It opens with a compact 
chapter on ‘* The Teacher and his Assist- 
ants,” followed by two others on ‘‘ The 
School; its Aims and Organization,” and 
‘«‘ The School-Room and its Appliances.” 
In the next four chapters are treated the 
burning questions of ‘*Discipline,” ‘‘Learn- 
ing and Remembering,” ‘‘ Examining,” and 
‘‘ Preparatory Training.” This brings us to 
the departments of study, which are treated 
so as to leave nothing to be altered and 
little to be added. This part of the man- 
ual falls into seven chapters, on ‘‘ The 
Study of Language,” ‘‘ The English Lan- 
guage,” “ Arithmetic as an Art,” ‘‘ Arith- 
metic as a Science,” ‘* Geography and the 
Learning of Facts,” ‘‘ History,” and ‘‘Nat- 
ural Science.” The whole is summed up, 
and the parts brought into right relations 
with each other, in the closing chapter, on 
“The Correlation of Studies.” There is 
no index, and it would be difficult to make 
one; but one is much needed. 

As a whole, the work is in the very front 
rank and on the highest level of the most 
advanced methods, though, at the same 
time, it is, as we maintain such a work 
should be, soundly conservative. Mr. 
Fitch’s estimate of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
the Kindergarten method, is precisely that 
which has been placed upon it this long 
time, in the colurrns of Tae INDEPENDENT. 

For children below the primary age he 
approves it, snd even gives in his ad- 
herence to the Kindergarten principle of 
play organized with a direct educational 
purpose,and asserts, as we do, that, for very 
young children, it is no criticism on the 
method to say that they themselves view 
the whole business as a species of amuse- 
ment, so long as they are in fact being 
systematically taught. He asserts, also, that 
experience shows that children who come 
to the primaries ‘‘ disciplined in this sys- 
tem are found (1) to have got the rudiments 
of writing, counting and drawing, and to 
be better prepared for the ordinary sub- 
jects of school instruction, than others; 
and (2) to have obtained in an indirect 
way a good deal of useful training, which 
shows itself in quickened sensibility, and 
prompter intelligence.” 

Per contra, he limits the system to the 
early years before five or seven. He asserts 
that it is useless, except in the hands of a 
teacher who has the special aptitudes and 
enthusiasm to make the best of it—such as 
*‘much joyousness of nature, versatility 
and sympathy, and rather unusual power 
of telling a story and of encouraging chil- 
dren to talk.” He asserts that, for the work 
that begins with the true school-life, the 
Frebel methods are defective; while, on 
the other hand, your true Freebelian insists, 
that just at that point, they are most useful 
and necessary. 


** He will keep children up to the age of six or 
seven engaged all day in straw-plaiting or paper 
folding, in dancing round a may-pole, and in 
singing and reciting childish verses, . . . 
He keeps the little ones looking at diagrams 
when he might be teaching them to read. He 
employs them in making marke, of which they 
see no meaning. . . . .They are not being 
well prepared for the serious work of school or 
of after life, if all that they are required to do 
looks like amusement and play. The Kindergar- 
ten gives them nothing which seems like work ; 
it does not train them to overcome difficulties,” 
(p. 187.) 


On a later page the same point is made 
in a larger way and in a different relation, 
to enforce the caution that, in teaching 
arithmetic, blocks and cubes, number- 
pictures and diagrams, must not be used too 
long, or they will prevent the scholars from 
grasping the subject in the pure and ab- 
stract form which is the essential nature 
of it. “It is not an uncommon fault 
among Pestalozzian teachers,” Mr. Fitch 
remarks, ‘* to employ what are sometimes 
called intuitional methods long after they 
have served their purpose, and when the 
pupil is quite ready to deal intelligently 
with abstract rules.” (p. 295.) 

If there is one point in the teacher’s art 
as to which the American public needs en- 
lighte nment more than at any other, it is 
as to the principle which dictates what 
st udies shall be pursued in school, and why 

the study of language—and particularly of 





Latin and Greek—is insisted on. The con- 
siderations which have brought the best 
teachers to a general agreement as to this 
matter are not easily apprehended by the 
ordinary lay mind. The major part of rea- 
sonable people show their sense by leaving 
this matter to those whose profession it is 
to understand it, and by being satisfied 
with the assurance that better results are 
produced in schoo] by these studies than 
by any others. 

The number of people who refuse to ac- 
cept this statement as final, and who insist 
on more explicit replies, has, at least in 
this country, suddenly grown large. We 
cannot be sure that anything short of a 
thorough training for the work and in it 
would ever satisfy their minds; but the 
best and most effective presentation of the 
case we can lay before them in the English 
language is contained in the two books 
now under review. . 

Mr. Fitch surveys the ground in his cau- 
tious, methodical, and almost judicial way, 
omitting nothing, slighting nothing, exag- 
gerating nothing, but withal showing, 
past all possible mistake as to his meaning, 
not only how each particular department 
of study is to be taught, but why it holds 
the place given to it, what benefit is to 
be expected from it, what classes of 
scholars should study Latin or Greek, and 
how far it is desirable that each particular 
class of scholars should be carried in these 
branches, and why. 

The Rev. Mr. Thring, in his Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, writes with a some- 
what different object, and in a wholly dif- 
ferent vein. He does not cover the ground 
in Mr. Fitch’s methodical manner. His 
treatise is not a teacher’s manual in any 
sense; but it is, nevertheless, one of the 
brightest, most crisp, vigorous, and splen- 
didly right-minded pieces of enthusiastic 
sobriety that was ever let loose in a wrong- 
headed generation. 

It goes by the force of its enthusiasm, 
and launches out into a criticism that con- 
ceals its aggressive tendencies and polemic 
aim by the good-natured and graceful 
brilliancy of the attack. 


The author’s deadliest and never-failing 
wit is directed against routine and routine 
work of every description, which, as we 
look at the matter, has kept a pretty even 
pace in our public schools with the ad- 
vance toward Pestalozzian metnode. It is 
a fatal fault which has come in while the 
teachers were engaged in declaiming 
against it, introduced by the very people 
whose stock of popularity was their as- 
sumed superiority to it, and by methods 
which have been floated into repute as 
carrying in them a vitality and freedom 
which could never sink into routine. 

How to avoid this fatal snare, and, per 
contra, how to pledge the schools to go 
straight into it, is the thesis which is 
worked out in every possible shade or 
variation, and up to every angle in this 
brilliant treatise. This is not done after 
the manner of a scold, nor with any touch 
of sour discontent, but with an enthusiastic 
revelation of the roots of the matter, and a 
gentle but commanding leading on through 
elementary principles and conceptions, 
which is as fascinating as it is convinc- 
ing. 

We should be glad to say something to 
induce every teacher and every parent 
who has the good of his children at heart to 
peruse with attention Mr. Thring’s remarks 
on t he study of language, and to do this in 
connection with Mr. Fitch’s observations 
onthe same subject. Mr. Thring strikes 
the deeper of the two into the heart of this 
particular question, and leaves so little 
more to be said that we may be content to 
rest the matter as he has put it, and to 
hope for his treatise all the publicity it so 
richly deserves. 

We should not close this review without 
at least noticing the wise and right-minded 
remarks of Mr. Fitch, in his closing ehapter, 
on religion in the school. They stand 
there with the authority of the most ex- 
perienced teacher in Great Britain as a pro- 
test against that one-sided and partial train- 
ing which develops the intellectual powers 
at the expense of the moral, and which, if 
it should succeed in giving us a race of 
giants of any kind, would have them 
Titans in force, unrestrained by conscience 
and blind as to moral distinctions, 





WELSEH’S ee OF ENG- 


To pass judgment upon the work before us, 
as to its intrinsic merit in the line of original 
suggestion, would be superfluous. No, such 
originality is claimed. Indeed, we feel con- 
strained to say that the author would have 
gained here, as also in his earlier treatise on 
English Literature, if he had done more thinking 
and less reading, There is a large class of 
writers nowadays, aptly described by an Ameri- 
can editor as “‘unmasticating.” They do not 
ruminate sufficiently upon the material gathered. 
They need to follow more closely the Baconian 
advice as to ‘chewing and digesting.” Our 
author must, therefore, be kindly cautioned 
once again as to the lavish use of accessible 
subject-matter on the topics he is discussing. 
Marsh, Trench, Earle, Morris and DeVere are 
far too prominent upon the page to make the 
reading at all enjoyable on the part of the Eng- 
lish student thoroughly conversant with these 
authorities. It is thus evident that our brief 
criticism of Mr. Welsh’s manual must have 
mainly to do with the method of its presenta- 
tion, 

Whatever the title may or may not have been 
meant to imply, the method is strictly gram- 
matical, rather than philological, rhetorical, or 
literary. The discussion is really upon English 
Words and Sentences, viewed from the gram- 
matical standpoint, and would bear the title of 
Professor Whitney's manual, ‘The Essentials 
of English Grammar,” In this reepect the book 
is, as a matter of fact, what the author probably 
did not design it should be, and is, to this ex- 
tent, objectionable as a manual for college 
classes. In that rapid widening of the area of 
English studies to which Mr. Welsh properly 
calls our attention, it is certainly too much to 
ask of the college professor of English that he 
conduct his students through a course strictly 
adapted to preparatory studies. In our primary 
schools, and among private students of English, 
the treatise may find a fitting place; but not in 
the advanced work of our higher institutions, 

Still further as to method, it must be stated, 
by way of adverse criticism, that, despite the 
author's exprcased theory to the contrary, mere 
verbal forms and technical rules take the place 
of germinal principles. There is more of 
mechanism than of organism. Well-chosen 
words and well-constructed sentences are not 
the only essentials of English, The leading 
laws of the language, the distinctive qualitics of 
English style, and the cardinal forms of English 
expression, must enter in their proper places in 
any such discussion of essentials, 

Fifty pages on Punctuation, midway in the 
development of the author's plan, are surely out 
of position in such a treatise, as is also the 
excessive presentation of grammatical precepts 
to guide the student in the use of his vernacu- 
lar. The method, in fine, is too grammatical 
and too minute, and is thus out of keeping 
with the modern tendency to generalization and 
philosophic suggestion, so promising in English 
work, As to features of merit something should 
be said, One of these,attracting the attention of 
the most casual reader, is the aptness with which 
the author illustrates the various propositions 
that he makes, while the use of examples, referred 
to their respective authors, serves to enliven and 
impress the subject matter. Separate chapters 
such as—l, I, V, Vil—are worthy of special 
mention, while on every hand, there is evidence 
of a wide acquaintance with the best authori- 
ties and an earnest desire to promote the inter- 


ests of English studies. 

The best feature of the manual is its prepara- 
tion in the light of the earher history of our 
language. As the author states in his preface, 
the work ‘“‘has been elaborated” with this in 
view. While there is no logical or linguistic 
reason for bis use of the term New English, as 
designating a period between middle and mod- 
ern English, it is well that the attention of the 
student is repeatedly called to the various his- 
torical periods of the language, 

We regret that, with these elements of merit, 
the method of the manual is such as to preclude 
it from collegiate use, while its ack of logical 
unity isso marked that we are at a loss to know 
whether the author designs it to be « text-book 
on English grammar, English rhetoric or Eng- 
lish philology. ‘To our mind it is, as stated, an 
English grammar, and as such may be profita- 
bly consulted by the Enghsh grammarian, 
The author promises us in the near future a 
manual for ** maturer years and a more liberal 
curriculum.” ‘Lhe realization of this promise 
we await with interest. Mr. Welsh has done 
some good work. He may do a far better work. 
It is in his power, as we believe, to present a 
treatise of a high literary and logical order, and 
instinct throughout with his own individu- 
ality. (Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


— 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Life Around Us, by Maurice F, Egan, is 

a handful of reprinted magazine tales, in which 
the writer shows that he has wisely turned for 
material toa quarter long impressing us with ite 
accessibility and fertility—manners and doings 
in the “ foreign streets” of New York, and 
among its Irish and other laboring classes: 
There is almost as much color and picturesque- 
ness to be got by studying the ways of Mulberry 
Street and South Fifth Avenue and Avenue A or 

Bor ©, as in the well-worn Quartier Latin or 








tumbled-down streets of Italian towns and Ger- 
magn villages ; and the contrast between the New 
World and the Old brought to its doors any 
sharp eye can advantageously observe. Mr. 
Egan (weare not sure but that we ought to call 
him Rev. Mr. Egan) has pathos, humor and char- 
acterization of eminent skill. The serious draw- 
back to his book, in many eyes, will be the ex- 
treme Roman Catholic accentaation unvary- 
ingly maintained in them, vouching for Mr. 
Egan's enthusiasm in his faith and, of course, 
legitimate in tales prepared expressly for publi- 
cations of his denomination, but a thing that out- 
side readers cannot but find wearisome. Never- 
theless, we have read all the series, and admire 
the writer's simplicity, dramatic power and nice 
local coloring in all of them, The first one, ‘A 
Tragi-Comedy,” and another, ‘Lilies Among 
Thorns,” deserve special recognition, (New 
York : Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

Wall Street and the Woods is written unevenly, 
but in its incidents is at once unhackneyed and 
occasionally admirably dramatic. The main 
thread of the story is the sudden turning his 
back upon all the rush and risks in his stock 
speculations of a Wall Street broker, who retires 
toa far West hermitage (of a very delightful and 
luxurious sort, however) with his wife. During 
their stay there, a strange little melodrama is 
gradually begun and kept at a very tolerable 
pitch of excitement, in which old frienés and 
acquaintances and a pair of lovers are thorough- 
ly concerned. The most striking element of 
this, the sojourn of Charles Grandin under the 
roof of the insane-but humane Doctor Conover, 
is managed with decided brilliancy ; and the most 
veteran novel reader will find bis pulses quicken- 
ing in such chapters as that which concludes this 
episode, and the story of ‘‘ Doctor and Patient,’, 
“Perils of Convalescence,” and “An Orphean 
Stratagem.” Altogether Wall Street and the 
Woods, is a successful and often powerful book 
of its class, (New York: Baker & Taylor.) 

Volume Four in the ‘Tales from Many 
Sources,” Series, contains a judicious selection, 
which, apart from their respective interests, 
affords one a little opportunity of comparing 
the styles and methods of work of some of our 
successful magazinists, The most extended and 
artistic number of the set ia ‘’The Ten Years’ Ten- 
ant,” by Walter Bezant, and his late collabora- 
teur, Mr. James Rice. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Troubled Waters, by Beverly Ellison Warner 
hasa distinct resemblance in basis, and occa- 
sionally in treatment, to that recent literary 
problem ‘The Bread-Winners,” the labor ques- 
tion, and latent or apparent labor-agitation in 
our large manufacturing towns and districts, 
entering with much dramatic success into its 
pages. The remaining threads of the novel are 
chosen and handled with less unconventional- 
ity. We have the coarse-grained mill-owner 
scheming for the hand of the pretty daughter 
of a widow in his power; we have the young 
employé that Margaret loves, and who, there- 
fure, becomes the object of the wicked mill- 
owner’s enmity; we have a philanthropic 
woman, who wovld reform operative life, and 
tries it, and a good deal of exciting incident in 
which each one becomes involved. The style is 
generally entirely creditable and literary ;and the 
author may take his place as (unless we are mis- 
taken) another successful debutant. (Phila- 
delphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Shadow and Sunshine is a story of American 
life, which we take to be the initial venture of 
its author, Adna H, Lightner. It is accurately 
constructed, but amateurish in style, and giving 
us the general idea, in taking it in hand, that 
its incidents and people are only old friends 
with new faces, The heroine, ‘‘ Goldie,” by the 
by, has “‘ gold-brown hair, which fell in ripples 
and curls below her slender waist, hiding, for a 
moment, the rosy blush that spread over cheek 
and brow”; which description, with a portrait, 
we respectfully recommend as an irresistible 
affix to a bottle of somebody's hair invigorator, 
(Cincinnati: Wrightson & Co.) 

As a study of “lower middle-class” life 
in a Swiss city—life of a type quite different 
from that in Flaubert’s “ Mme. Bovary”—the 
novel, At the Red Glove, deserves kind words. It 
is faithful, delicate and firm. A radical weak- 
ness is the commonplaceness and monotonous 
provincialism of the characters, who are none of 
them people worth spending so much literary tal- 
ent over, nor people among whom welike to tarry 
so long. There is not a character at once strong 
and agreeable and to be respected by the reader 
in the book; and, although one admires the 
amusing exactness of delineation, he is bored, 
The story ought to have been one-half shorter, 
the interminable conversations between Mme, 
Bobineau, the glove-seller, Captain Loigerot, the 
retired officer, Mme. Carouge, the handsome 
widow, and the other personages, all from the 
counter, or a lodging-house, much curtailed, 
Mme. Carouge is admirably drawn; but she isa 
singularly unpleasant woman, quite as unpleas+ 
ant in her way, as Mme, Bobineau ; while Marie, 
the other heroine, is a mere lay-figure in the 
story and a very suitable parti for the vacillat- 
ing young Engemann, who finally breaks 
with the fascinating widow, to make a declara- 





on to the younger of his, two inamorats, 
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Oaptain Loigerot, with his busy-body pro- 
pensities and kind heart, exhibits more snap 
and * edge” than any of his acquaintances, The 
novel is ended more abruptly than artistic effect 
should have permitted. The presumptive author 
has not added to her literary fame—and we say 
this regretfully—-by such an effort. In one 
word, it is feeble, (N. Y.: Harper & Bros.) 

Miss Jewett’s A Marsh Island is a stronger 
and more finished story than ‘*A Country 
Doctor.”” Perhaps the chief charm of it is its 
serene atmosphere, the delightful descriptions 
of foregrounds and backgrounds, of clond and 
water and meadowland, in which the pleasant 
little pastoral drama is played. This is quiet 
enough, we admit; but hardly less interesting 
(unless one has come direct from the gas and 
glitter of Ouida, for example) because the 
reader will take naps between chapters, We 
quote an illustration of Miss Jewett’s happy 
style of dealing with a bit of description. It 
merely describes what a young man lying in his 
bed, wakeful, gathered, half-unconsciously, as 
impressions of the night; but it might be far 
more commonplace in other hands. 

** Later that evening, Dick Dale lay in bed, listening 
again to the crickets, which kept up a ceaseless chirp- 
ing about the house, and to the sober exclamations 
of the lonely sea-bird, in the lowland not far away. 
The window was wide open, within reacn of his 
hand, and once or twice he raised himself on his 
elbow to look at the stars, which were gleaming and 
twinkling in a white host, whose armies seemed to 
cover the sky. The willows reached out their huge 
branches, and made @ small cloud of dense dark- 
ness, and the damp #ea air was flavored with their 
fragrance and that of the newly-mown marshes, 
‘There were no sounds except those made by the 
faintly chirping creatures, which seemed to have 
been stationed by the rural neighborhood as a kind 
of night watchman, to cry * All’s well,’ and mark 
the time, The great Joon was the minute hand, 
while the crickets told the seconds with incessant 
diligence. As for the hours, they seemed so much 
longer than usval, that, whether a wind or a falling 
star announced their close, it would be impossible 
to determine.” 

This is the poetry of quiet Nature, felt and ex- 
pressed with equal truth and simplicity. 


Recent issues in Harper's ‘ Handy Series” 
have been ‘‘No Medium,” by Annie Thomas; 
“Uncle Jack; and Other Stories,” by Walter 
Beant; ‘‘Cut by the County,” by Miss Brad- 
don; and ‘‘Mra, Keith’s Crime,” 
(Harper & Bros,: N. Y.) 


—_—- —_ —_— 


anonymous, 


Tuere is this great good thing in Mr. 
Arthur McArthur’s Zducation in its Relation to 
Manual Industry (D. Appleton & Co.) ; that it is 
a strong push for the training in the schools of 
the body as well as the mind; of conscience, of 
the wathetic and the perceptive faculties, as well 
as of the intellect pure and simple, Our public 
school system is breaking down in a one-sided 
development of mere brain, with which gocs 
neither a developed morality nor a developed 
working power of the bodily organs. In its 
intention, and in the collection of general 
information as to the condition of industrial 
schools in this country, the progress they have 
made, the defects they labor under, and what 
remains to be done, the manual is good and use- 
ful. The author should, however, avoid polit- 
ical economy if he cannot steer clear of such 
propositions as that on page 49—that the coun- 
try grows rich by an excess of exports over im- 
ports which has to be settled with cash payments, 
Is not the country just as rich if that balance 
is settled in property or goods or in exchange 
negotiable in other parts of the world? A coun- 
try grows rich in proportion to the market value 
of ita productions, and it makes no difference 
whether they are paid for wholly in imports, or 
partly in imports and partly with a cash balance 
of trade. It is pretty loose writing to give 
this as an account of the public education of the 
youth, provided by the state at Athens (p. 98): 
** Socrates imbued them with wisdom, Plato with 
philosophy, and Phidias with art.” About all 
the Athenian state did for Socrates, as a school- 
master, was to denounce him asa corrupter of 
the youth, and condemn him to drink the hem- 
lock. As for Phidias and Plato, we never knew 
before that they were teachers in the employ of 
the state, The author's notions about the rela- 
tion of the state to technical education are wild 
and dangerous, He says (p 112): 

* That the Government is created for the good of 
the people, and ought to provide every element of 
education necessary to their growth as a free and 
superior race.” 

By the same logic,a government ‘created for the 
good of the people ” should provide everything 
else necessary for their good, and then we are 
all Bociaksts at once, A free government is the 
product of a free people ; and a people who have 
political ability and virtue enough to provide 
themselves with good and free government will 
also have ability enough tu provide themselves 
with adequate educational methods, and in a 
surer and safer way than by appealing to the 
government. On page 137, in speaking of the 
decorations exhumed at Pompeii, they are quoted 
as specimens of a high kind of art. They are 
very far from bearing that character, and 
do not stand high in the second class, 
——The Messrs. Macmillan & Co., publish 





a treatise On Teaching. Its Ends and Means, 
by Henry Calderwood, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh, which 
has already reached the third edition 1n Scot- 
land, and will prove a useful book to go into 
general circulation. Professor Calderwood is 
chairman of the Edinburgh School Board, a po- 
sition of much responsibility, and which has 
kept him in close connection with the public 
schools. He is, in this matter, as in all others 
to which he devotes himself, a leading mind on 
the foremost wave of sound opinion, as good a 
representative of that union of liberaliam and 
conservatism for the production of which the 
Scottish constitution has proved itself peculiar- 
ly adapted. Dr. Calderwood agrees with the 
foremost modern teachers in believing that 
school work has of late run too much to the 
manual and to method, and has not been ad- 
dressed directly to the mind of the pupil. As 
to the use of corpora! punishment in the disci- 
pline in the school, he expresses a poor opinion 
of teachers who resort habitually or frequent- 
ly to it; but he is even more emphatic 
in his opinion that the right to use it 
should not be taken from the teacher.- 

The Messrs. Lovell & Co, publish for No, 3 of 
their series of ‘‘ Practical Work in the School- 
Room,” Object Lessons on Plants, an Elemen- 
tary Botany for Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades, with a transcript of lessons 
given in the Primary Department of Grammar 
School No, 49, in this city. This manual is 
edited by Sarah F. Buckelew and Margaret 
W. Lewis, though no indication of the fact ap- 
pears on the title-page. The lessons are neatly 
arranged for use, and neatly presented to 
the eye in the manual, Everything is marked 
out for the teacher, down to the lowest detail. 
The manual is rich in definitions and illustra- 
tions, and contains a useful classified list of 
familiar plants, —We should advise young 
teachers (and not forbid older ones) to read 
School Keeping, How to Do it, by Hiram Orcutt, 
LL.D. (N. E. Publishing Co., Boston.) Mr. 
Orcutt is a veteran in school work, both with 
pen and voice, This little manual is the con- 
densed wisdom of his life-experience. It is not 
a book of novelties, of brilliant generalizations, 
catching assaults on the old methods, nor of 
sensational proclamations of a new era for the 
school-room, The best report we can make of 
it is that it contains, in a brief and unpretentious 
form, the common sense of the matter. 


.. We shall have to cry a balt somewhere to 
the Lesson Books and Exercise Books that crowd, 
from all quarters, on the Sunday-school. The 
least objection to them is that the commercial! 
interest back of them is too obvious to be con- 
cealed, The greater objection is that the inde- 
pendent and individual activity of the teacher 
is likely to be swamped by the cataract of manu- 
alx, with the lesson completely workcd out for 
him, and little or nothing left for him to do. 
This protest is not prompted by any pad features 
noticed in Mrs, KE, M, Hoffman's Primary Sun- 
day-school Exercises (New York: Phillips & 
Hunt), with an introduction by Chancellor J. 
H. Vincent, D.D., which is unusually well done, 
The impression left on us after such examina- 
tion as we have been able to give this manual, 
is that it tends in the right direction, toward re- 
quiring scholars to think and answer for them- 
selves. What is more important, it puts the 
teacher in the way of doing a gooddeal of work 
for hinwelf. 


..In the School Edition of Aodqson’s Errors 
in the Use of English, Mr. J. Douglas Christie, 
master of modern languages in the Collegiate 
Inftitute, St. Catherine, Canada, has prepared 
a manual of examples to be used in connection 
with Hodgson’s, ‘The examples are various, 
wide in range and put together in a seholarly 
order, Some of the examples strike us as hyper- 
critical. He should not mark as wrong such ex- 
pressions as **Can I get a drink?” “I do not 
remember seeing Coleridge when I was a child,” 
or, ‘The putting letters together so as to make 
words is called spelling.” When criticism is the 
matter in hand a little too much of it is no 
great fault. Hodgson’s manual has proved 
excellent in use, and Mr, Christie’s edition can- 
4 “Y to extend its usefulness, (D. Appleton 

do. 


..-We have seen no recent devotional man- 
ual for daily use which deserves to be so wholly 
commended as that compiled by the widow of 
the late Charles Kingsley, from his writings, and 
published in a most appropriate form, by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., under the title of 
Daily Thoughts, It is arranged for every day 
in the year, with blank spaces for notes, and 
with a brief daily reading. The selections are 
not in general dismembered fragments or brok- 
en bits torn from their connection; but rich 
thoughts complete in themselves, and given with 
as much fullness as is required for their com- 
pletion. We rather regret that no citations of 
volume and page are given. 


..-The successful execution of the modern 
short-hand writer depends quite as much on his 
mastery of the art of phrasing, and of rapid re- 
production of what he has to report in phrases, 
as on manual dexterity in the use of his: techn 











cal signs. A brief, comprehensive, and practi- 
cal treatise on this branch of the subject has 
been published by Mr. F. G. Morris, who is the 
professor in charge of the Department of 
Phonography at Chautauqua, It may be ob- 
tained by mail from him at Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts, for fifty-five cents. Mr, Morris is’ an 
expert in the art, and presents his conclusions 
not in the form of a wilderness of bewildering 
examples, but of principles which cover, sub- 
stantially, all good phrase writing. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


LOwing to the bewtidertng variety recently tntro- 
duced wnto the size ana form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 410, vo, 12mo, ete., 
gtwe 0 little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list tn tnenes and quarters. Ihe number first 
viven is the length.) 





Plutarch’ A Live #8 Selected and edited by John 
a oes Ltd. Iilustrated In two volumes. 


339; Vol, » iv, 828, 
New "York fon Eendon: G.P. Putnam’s Sons 2 BO 
The Histories of Herodotus, Selected and ed- 
me by “me 8. wae JA iL. ?- Illustrated. 
n two volumes. 7x I, rp. xii, 232; 
Vol. Il, pp. iv, 266. Thecus : eeseecescces 2 bo 
Putpen) 4 Ags Handbooks, Two pa ry 
Vol. 1. Sketching from Nature, ete,, 
2s: Vol. II. Drawing in Black and White, 
etc., pp. 268. The PE v00008460é>escenecoarence 2 0 


The Story of ‘Groves. By Prof, pen ‘Harri- 
sou, Washington and Lee Unive cae 
pp. xxviii, 515. The same.,...... 

The Science of Business. By Roderick H. Smith, 
14xb, PRs Ve Te THO OMG cocccccccccscvcccece 1 25 

The American Caucus Syste m. Its Grigia. Pur- 
yore and Utility. By _Geore Lawton, 
4x6, pp. 104. The same.............0c 00600000, 10 

Philistinism. Plain Words Concerning. Cer- 
tain Forms of Modern Skepticism, By. z. 
Heber Newton. 6%x4%, pp. ix, 282. 

BRB rcccccccceccccccccsssocccccce cocesocesescenece 1 w 

The First Three English Books on America. 
at. chiefly Transiations,  ompte ene 
ete my Wy ws Eden. Edited by Edwarc 
Arbe Rt pp. xlviii, 408. New 

or * 





York; *dorlinie r v4 


Microcosmus: an Essay sa sen Man and 
ion Relation to the World. By Hermann 
otze. Translated from the Ctepenan by 
Fituabe th Hamilton and E. E. Constance 
Jones. In two volumes, %x54g, Vol. 1, bp. 
xxvii, 714; Vol. II, pp. xi, 740. T he same, 
I'he Unknown God, and Other Sermous. By ; the 
Rey. Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A., author 
of *Beeking for Light.” 74x, pp. ‘Vili, 298, 


BO BBB i cc cc ccossccocceses cs cosseccsecesee scccene 
Pan torat ~ he oloay of * New Testament. By 
the tate J. Beck, D.D., Professor of The. 


pda Tho en, ‘Transiated from the Ger- 
man by the Rey. James A. M’Clymont, B. D. 
and the Rey, Thomas mel, B. T4Xb, Pp. 
xii, 48. The same.. i" 

Madagascar and France, With Some ‘Aco ount of 
the Island, ite People, its Resources and De- 
velopment. By George A. Shaw, F. Z. 8., Lon- 
don Mission, Tamatave. Illustrated, 734x6, 
pp. 820, The same,..... Oeeresecceccccs 


The keligious History of Israel, By Dr. - 
rich Edward Kon we sae University. Lei paix. 
Translate di by the Rev. Alex. J. amp re 

A. 73¢x4%, pp. 192. Thesame.. 

Old London Bixee et Cries and the Cries ‘of To. dsy. 
By Andrew W. Tuer, wae ot “ Bartolozzi 
and his Works,” ete, Cliustrated. 644x3%, pp. 
LF Di ssviccepsreseasoncsesnastevecsesenas 

Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Doré, Com- 
pile ed ~— Blanche ——— elt, author of 
* Stage-Struck,” ete. xh. pp. xxxii. bog. 
New York: Cassel & Co., Ny 7 See cschctcnness 

The Dutch School of Painting. th He oe | Hav- 
ard, translated by G, vist PP. 


















200. The same. edeece . 200 
The_ Parson O'Dumford: tory ‘of ‘Lincoln 
. ByG. Manville Ve hey esate pp, 380. 

The aamne. madavasseetheeeessses 1 00 
As It Was Writte n. A Je wish Music jan’ 8 Story. 
By ane =e, Pin cxten vA bP. 253. The 

SamMe........ ncaceecucnee, 0 O0 








Benjamin Franklin. By! ~ M.Tomkinson. 71 
x4}g, pp. 128. Thesa: écencvensboscesa 0 50 
Abraham Lineoln. By aon Foster, auth 
“Men thet Their Boyhood an Schoe ~* 
days.” 744x434, pp. 128. ae - O08 
The Halted by and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 
dited x, Jobn Bigelow. In_two Volumes. 
ol, I, pp. xviii, 606; Vol. devas PP. 60). 
Now ork; Harper & Brothers,..”...’. 
The_ Boy’s Book of wT t"s Lyrica, “By "Thos 
Dunn English, M. D., LL.D. With Histor: 
ical Notes and Numerous Engravings Of Per- 
sons, Scenes and Places, 9x6}s, pp. 168. The 


Principles of Politics a) } Roonomy. By Simon 
Newcomb, Professor of Math- 
«matics, U. 8. — 8x54, pp. xvi, 548. 
Pe nidtdcvcncccnsssisutentihtasetesinases 

In met and Privation. Stories of Marine 

saster Retold. = James Payr, author of 
ys Dither Talk of the ete. filustrated. 
(Handy ep 1x0 P pp. 236. The same,. 0 2% 


Adam Bede. ovel By Geo ree El het, author 
of “ The rine oo tthe on rete, etc. Illus- 
trated. (Frank ibrary). No. 
489, pp. 108, Tein 1. —_ 0 26 


Franklin Square Song Collection : Two ‘Hun- 
dred Favorite Songs and Hymns for School 
and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. No. 3. 
Poa by J. P. McCaskey, 9%x6%4, pp. 176. 


A Wheel of Fire. By Arle Rates, 7x4%, pp. 378. 
New York: Ciarles Scribner's Sons........ 10 
The Inteéiiigence of Animals, with Illustrated 
Anecdotes. From the French of Ernest 
Menault. Illustrated. 744x4%, pp. 366, The 
BBEIE. 20000000 rccccceseccese. cocecceceegececes® cece 1w 
The Phenomena and Laws of Heat. By J Achille 
Cazin, Professor of Physics in the L; 
ot Versailles, Transiated and Edited by. Elihu 
Rich. New Edition. Illustrated. 74x4}s, 
Pp. 273. The BA@Me,,,,.......0cceerceereseeereces 1 00 
Rameses the Great; or, Egypt 3800 Years Ago. 
Translated from the French by F. DeLanoye. 
Illustrated. 7%x4%, pp. 296. The same.... 1 00 
The Study of Political Hecngmy, Hints to 
Students pe Teach By J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Ph.D., het, "Prof. of Political 
Heonony in Harvard University. 7x4, pp. 
53. New York: D. Appleton & Co........... 1 ow 
mn. We Believe ‘a Bible. An Hcur’s Reading 
for Busy People. By J. P. T. Ingraham, 
8. T. D. 7x434, pp. 165. ‘he same............ 0 60 
The Doctor. A Romance of Queer Village. 
John Vance Cheney. 73¢x4%, pp. 1%. The 
ae Lcenihereenceccbereeutenecesusestensoveceseusn© 0 50 
A Vagrant Wife. A Novel. By Florence War- 
den, author of ** The House on the Marsh,” 
ete. 734x4%, pp. 248, The same,. om 0 25 
Europe in Storm and Calm. Twenty Years’ Ex- 
eriences and Reminiscences of an American 
Journalist. By Edward King, author of 
¢ ae Great Bosth,. etc., ete. we ie illus- 
rations by Felix Regam 8. p. 
449. Sprinefield, Mass. : CA PNichaln gs: Go. 


The 2 History ot the Church bah as The Uni- 

tas Fratrum; or, the Unity of the Brethren. 

i FAmund De Schweinitz, 8. T. D., . Bishop 
the Unitas Fratrum. 9x5, pp. 

Bethiche m, Pa,: Moravian Pubi cation Or. 


Manual of the Railroads of the United States 
for 1885. Showing route and mileage, stocks, 
bonds, dividends, ete., organization, ae 
tors, etc., ete. By Henry V. Po roe. » Sxbig, PR 
xxxv, 1009. New York 
London: Effiingham Wilson................... 

One More Chance; or, In Tplios. A Story of 
the Patience of God. By Mrs. 8. M. I. Hen pry, 
apthes : ie ‘The Pledge and the Gross etc ss 
ete. , pp. 59%. New York 
tional Phere. Trance Society and Publication 
De ivsnkeseundceceonsh 6s0esngheeesheusceeasece< 1 bu 

Michigan. A_ History of Governments. By 
Thomas i. Cooley. 2 Bi pp. 4871. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.............. 1 26 
One Commonplace Day. Pr ee author of 

** An Endiess Chain.” Hedge Fence,” ete. 

7x4, pp. 613. Boston: 5! Lothrop &'Com- 

PART .cccecccccocccccccescc. cccvccesersecsesecssccce 1 60 


Healey. By Jessie Fothergill, author of “The 
First Violin,” ete. 69x44, pp. 409, New York: 
Henry Holt & Company...........-ccces:eeceeee 1 00 

Bricks from Babel; A Brief View of the Myths, 
Traditions and Religious Behef of Races. 

By sulia McNair Wright, author of “The 
manty © Yburch m Britain,” ete., ete. 14x44, 


pp. | New York: John B, Alden........... 0 60 
A Primer Stickne Embracing the Sentence 
and Phonic Methods for Teaching Sight 


qeetene. 136x5%4, pp. 82. Boston: Ginn & 


B Charles Denison, A. M.,M. val ‘xt, BD. 30. 
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ARE THE WORKS OF THE 


Rey. Cuaries 8. Ropinson, D.D., LL.D., 


Author of ‘‘Sonas For tHe Sanotuarky,” etc., etc. 


“LAUDES DOMINI,” 


The latest hymn and tune book, containing 
music of the highest class, combined with the 
best of the familiar hymns and tunes,—‘* the 
crown and consummation of all Dr. Robinson’s 
labors.” Although issued but a short time, 
Lauprs Domint has already found its way into 
many leading churches, among them the follow- 
ing: 


Park St. and Eliot, Cong’l, Boston. 
Central, Worcester, Maas. 

Greene Ave. Pre 8.5 Brocklyn. 

Calvary Pres., Newark, N. J. 

N. Y. Ave. Pres., Washington. 

Third Pres. (Rev. Dr. Kittredge), Chicago. 
Asylum Hill Cong’l, Hartford. 

Second Cong’l, Minneapolis. 

Union Cong’l, Providence. 

Pres. Memorial, Bethany Pres,, New York. 
First Cong’), St. Louis. 

“T do not see,in the present condition of 
popular taste, how any hymn and tune book now 
before the public can equal Laupres Domin1,”— 
Rev. R. D. Ma@jlory, Lenox, Maas. 





“SPIRITUAL SONGS.” 


This work has been tested by six years of 
actual use, and, so far as known, has never failed 
to give satisfaction. It differs in many respects 
from ‘ Laupres Domini,” much of the contents 
being of a more ‘‘ popular” character. It costs 
less than Laupes Domini, and there is a hymn 
edition of it at a very low price, ‘* SPrriTuaL 
Sonos” is used in hundreds of prominent 
churches. In the city of Buffalo alone thirteen 
use it. It has been commended by scores of 

rominent pastors as ‘the best hymn and tune 

kin America.” it is said to ‘suit three 
classes who are to use it and who are apt to 
have diverse tastes—the congregation, the choir, 
and the minister.” The Rev. Dr. Caikins, of the 
Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., says: ‘‘ After con- 
stant use in church, prayer-meeting and Sun- 
day-school for three years, we are entirely satis- 
fied with the book.” 


It is used in such churches as Plymouth Church, 
Chicsgo, Berkeley St. Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler’s Church, Brooklyn, First Pres. Church, 
Cleveland, Center Church, Hartford, etc., etc. 


Send for prices and circulars. Sample copies sent to ministers for examination. Editions of 
the above books can be had bound with either 


“The Psalter’ 


or with 


‘Selections for Responsive.Readings.” 


We publish also the leading prayer-meeting book of the day, 
“ Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” 


of which Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says: ‘It seems to me to meet every want.” It is used in hun- 
dreds of mission churches, and in the chapels of the principal colleges and seminaries of the coun- 
try. The tune edition costs 50 cents, hymn edition 20 cents, both handsomely bound in cloth. 


“ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday School ” 


is another of Rev. Dr, Robinson’s remarkable selections. It isa book of about 200 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, containing good hymns, with music by the best composers. The cost has 
just been reduced to 15, 25 and 30 cents, according to edition. 





If a new hymn book is needed in church, 'prayer-meeting or Sunday-school, write to us. 


Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th St. New York 
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BEFORE THE OPENING OF SCHOOL. 


See the following late issues of 


D. APPLETON & CO._ 


APPLETON’S INSTRUCTIVE 
READING BOOKS.—Neturat His- 
tory Series. By Prof. James Johonnot. 

No. 1.—BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS, and 
Other Friends. For Little Folks. 

No. 2.—FRIENDS IN FEATHERS AND FUR, 
and Other Neighbors. For Young Folks. 

No. 3.—NEIGHBORS WITH WINGS AND 
FINS, and Some Others. For Boys and 
Girls. 

No. 4.—NEIGHBORS WITH CLAWS AND 
HOOFs, and Their Kin. For Young People, 

No. 5.—GLIMPSES OF THE ANIMATE 
WORLD: Science and Literature of Natural 
History. For School or Home. 

A graded course of supplementary reading, of 
charming interest and useful instruction. 


APPLETON’S CHART PRIMER. 
By Rebecca D. Rickoff. 
The most attractive primary school-book ever 
published. 


APPLETON’S INTRODUCTORY 
FOURTH READER. By Wm. T. 
Harris, LL.D., and A. J. Rickoff, A.M, 

The latest volume of this matchless series is 
welcomed everywhere. 

THE SENTENCE AND WORD 
BOOK. By James Johonnot. 

A full reservoir of thought for the shaping 
and refining of language. A new plan, but re- 
plete with suggestive material for valuable work. 


HOW WE LIVE; or, The Human 
Body and How to Take Care of It. By 
James Johonnot and Eugene Boyton, Ph.D. 

An attractive elementary physiology, present- 
ing the subject on a thoroughly educational 
basis, with the most approved vie vs concerning 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 
A. Youmans, 
A new volume of Appleton’s series of “Science 
Text-Books.” 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By 
Eli ‘IT. Tappan. 
A clear and logical development of the sub- 
ject. 


By Eliza 


BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. By 
R. H. Manning. 
Containing in a brief compass all the essen- 
tials of the art. 


KRUS’S NEW MANUALS OF 
DRAWNG. 


Adapted to the revised eosin d series. 


DRAWING TABLETS. By Hermann 
Kriisi, A. M. 
A blank practice-book for elementary exer- 
cises, 
THE ORIGINAL DRAWING 
BOOK. By Edward L. Chichester. 
Designed to supplement Kriisi’s 
Course. 


Drawing 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
with Special Reference to the Theory of 
Education. By James Sully, M.A., Ex- 
aminer of the Moral Sciences Tripos in’ the 
University of Cambridge, etc., etc. 

Should be read by eve _— teacher and educator, 
THE GERMAN VERB DRILL. By 

Adolphe Dreyspring. 

A valuable supplementary work to the suc- 
cessful “Cumulative Method” by same author. 
THREE MONTHS’ PREPARA- 

TION FOR READING XEN- 
OPHON. By J. M. Whiton, Pb.D., 
and M. B. Whiton, A.B. 


A concice and practical 


new introductor 
Greek book. ’ 


FIRST GREEK BOOK. Revised 
Edition. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D. 


A standard work, brought thoroughly up to 
date. 


«Special Price-Lists, Descriptive Educational 
Catalogue, ‘‘ Educational Notes,” ete., sent free on 
application, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK,BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Have Just Published: 
A WHEEL OF FIRE, ®” “"tsmo. ato. 


Bates’s novel is so unusual in its qanecntien and 


1 vol. 


plot, that it would make a very stro pression on 
his account alone. But, in ad eye ; he ws in which 
the strange and striking stor remar 


de the strongly contrasted 
action of the main history—will give this book no 
ordinary circle of readers. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF J. @. HOLLAND. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations. 
vol,, 8vo. $3.50. 
In this library edition, with man fullvene illus- 
trations and a portrait b. Br Mr. Wyat the com- 


plete poetical works of Holland & toublianed at 
a lower price than ever. 


THE AMERICAN BOY'S HANDY BOOK, or 
Va a Hw I 


BEARD. 
A New Edition, 
Price reduced to $2.00, 

Mr. siete book is the first to tell the active, in- 
ventive,and practical American boy the things he 
really wants to know, the thousand things he wants 


to do, and the ten thousand ways in which he can do 
em, 


The ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY of WONDERS. 


A new and revised issue of twenty-four volumes, 
containing over a tvousand beautiful illustra- 
tions. Each volume [2mo, complete in itself. 
Sold separately at $1.00 per volume. 

A new edition of this extraordinarily popular series 
bas been made necessary by the modern advancement 
of science and the need of an adequate exposition of 
the wonders of natural science. The volumes have 
been divided into three distinct series; additions and 
corrections keep them well up with the late scientific 
discoveries. 

One volume in each series will be issued every month 
until the complete set is published. The following 
volumes are now ready: 

“ THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS.” 
“ WonDERS OF Heat.” 


“ Eaypr 3,300 Years Aeo.” 


*.* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF 


GUSTAVE DORE 


By BuancuEe Roosrveir. 1 Vol., 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top (in box). Price, #7.50. 

This volume has been compiled from material 

supplied by his family and friends and from person- 


al recollections, and contains several hundred illus- 
trations, many of which have never before been pub- 
ishe 


The Dutch School of Painting. 


By Henry Havarp. ‘Translated by G. PoweL1, 
and Edited by Joun C. L, Sparkes, Princi- 
pal of the South Kensington Art School. 
With over one hundred illustraticns and in- 
dex. Crown 8yo, extra cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$2.00. 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
AS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


A Jewish Musician's Story. 
1 Vel., 








By Srpney Luska, 
Price, $1.00. 


Mr. E. C. STEDMAN sous of this work: “ I have read 
the proof-sheets of ‘As it Was Written,’ Mr. Luska's 
romance of Jewish life in New York. Its inteusity, 
picturesqueness, and exciting narration, are in sharp 
contrast with the works of our analytic novelists. 
There is the ferment of youth in this story, but with 
it afresh imagination, ap instinct for language and 
color, and a touch of genius that bodes well for your 
new author. 


THE PARSON 0’ DUMFORD. 


A Story of Lincoln Folk. 
By Gro. ManviLLe Fenn. 1 Vol., 12mo, cloth. 


New style. Price, $1.00. 
The World’s Workers. 


A series of new and original vols. by Popular 
Authors, with Portraits m large 12mo vols, of 
128 pp. each, and bound in extra cloth, colored 
inks. 


16mo, extra cloth. 








Price, per vol., 50 cents. 
NOW READY. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, By E. M. TOMKINSON, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 AND 741 Broapway, N. Y. 


GLOBES— Pricer reduced one-half: Kight new styles. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND voR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 


By Ernest Fosrer. 




















_ 43 Bleecker Street. New York. 
Book Agenis Wanted, Am. Pub’g Oo., Hartford, Conn 





NEW BOOK 


By the Rev. R. Heber Newton 
NOW READY: 


I. PHILISTINISM; Piain Words Concern- 
ing Certain Forms of Modern Skepti- 
cism. By the Rev. R. Heszr Newron. i6mo, 
cloth, 81; paper, 50 cents. 

CONTENTS :—Conce! Faiietoien | and i Go- 


liath. Christianity and Criti nity and 
Original Sin. Election 


in the Human Wor 


= Problem 3 off 
act—Jes Obrist. Immortality in the Light 


of Roma z= 
Previously issued, by same Author: 


ll, THE RIGHT AND WRONG USES OF 
THE BIBLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“It is impossible to read these sermons wihont high 
admiration of the author's courage, o' onesty. of 
his reverential spirit, his wide and careful reading, 
and his true conservatiam.” — American Literary 
Churchman. 
Ith. THE BOOK OF THE BEGINNINGS. A 

Study of Genesis. With an Introduction to the 
Pentateuch. 1émo, paper, 40 cents; cloth, $1. 

“He has read the best poste inseltigen thy. and 
stated their results clearly, ot unattractive 
atyle and in a reverent spirit. These talks’ will be 
acceptable to the genera nablic who wish to see on 
what grounds the critics base thotr. conclusions re- 
specting the Pentateuch.” -7'he on. 


IV. WOMANAOOD. Lectures on Woman's Work 
in the World, 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


* No woman, young or old, can read these lectures 
without great profit. We wish they might find 

a place in ever home where mother. wife or daugh- 
ter dwells." — National Journal of Kducation. 


*,.* Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 
G PP. PUTNAM’S' SONS, 
(27 & 20 Ww. 23d Street, I New York. 


THE AMERICAN 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


MONTHLY. #1 PER YEAR. 


LEADING PAPER OF THIS GROWING INTER- 
EST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Address, J. T. SUTOR, Editor, 221 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, 


omnia: 3 ‘‘ How to Manage Raiding As Assoplatons.: 
e #2, “The Building Societies i, and 
Mier building association literature for ae” 


Building Associations are Savings Banks for 
the poor, wno can draw money from them to build 
homes, The rich find inthem a eafe investment and 
realize compound interest. Chey are uniting labor 
and capital, and encouraging economy and thrift as 
no other institution of the present day. 


4. 8. BARNES & OO., Educational Pu bheners, nN. ¥ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


ite Ce HSE ee B, One aged = 


‘4 ° 
Are ae: CA 7) qe ‘i soit be sont by mail 
n Srentet 


ARPER 4 caaTwERs. FRANKLIN SQUARE &. Y. 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


yrominent litho fe hic establishment of Ne 
vor has issued a y execu picture, entitl 

“ Kepresentative Heligiows Journals and Journalists 
of America. ives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 

H, GLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 

mes, Philadel hin. 
HENKY iy Mt. DEX'TER, D.D., of The Congregatronalist, 


_J. BARKOWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
8 - TRENAUS PRIME, D.D., of Uhe New York Ob- 


Yan ar > D., of The Kxaminer, New York, 
aa BLD, Bb of die Hoanaetlog 8X y 
ORGE 8. ALi LORY, D.D., of The Churchman 
pi ©. SHOWER, ot The Independent, New York, 
IG MON" HYORT: D'D., of I'he Herald and /-resbyter 


} nati. 
ISAAC. ware, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
nati 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


A RUSSIAN CHURCH COUNCIL. 


Wuitz the Russian Government is show- 
ing less and less tolerance toward the Ras- 
kolniks or Dissenters, the Orthodox Church 
is trying to devise plans to arrest their 
progress. Last year an important Church 
Council, representing the Southwestern 
Provinces of Russia, was held at Kieff for 
this purpose, and in July and August of 
this year a similar Council for the South- 
eastern Provinces met in the City of Kazan. 

At the Council at Kazan there were pre- 
sent the Bishops of Kazan, Simbirsk, Sara- 
tov, Astrakhan, Orenburg, Ufa, Ekaterin- 
burg, Perm, and Viatka. From the Holy 
Synod the Chief-Procureur Pobedonostzeff, 
and the director of the synodal chancellery, 
were in attendance. The principal ques- 
tions considered by the Council were the 
missionary work among the Mohammedans 
and the pagans living in Russia, and the 
struggle against the Raskolniks. The 
rector of the Missionary Seminary of 
Kazan, Mr. Ilminsky, the professor of the 
Theological Seminary of Kazan, Mr. 
Ivanovsky, and Archpriest Maloff were 
consulted by the Council as experts in the 
missionary work. 

The meetings of the Council were held in 
the Church of the Holy Cross. No out- 
siders—not even reporters for the religious 
papers—were admitted. From private 
sources, however, we have learned of some 
of the proceedings. Some of the theolo- 
gians present strongly advocated Christian 
love as the best policy toward the Raskol- 
niks. Harsh measures bad been sufficiently 
tried, they urged, to demonstrate their 
utter futility. They also recommended 
that, in each theological seminary of the 
district, a special chair of apologetical 
theology be instituted, in order to prepare 
special missionaries to combat the Raskol- 
niks. It was also suggested that a salary 
be given to priests who count among their 
parishioners a large number of the secta- 
rians. It is generally known that many 
priests let the scctarians alone as long 
as they pay well. It will be remem- 
bered that the Kieff Council last year issued 
a pastoral epistle breathing the spirit of 
hatred toward the Raskolniks. Whether 
the Kazan Council will issue asimilar docu- 
ment remains to be seen. But the Raskol- 
niks do not seem to fear the Orthodox 
anathemas. For more than two centuries 
they have been subject to such treatment, 
and much worse; for many have been im- 
prisoned, tortured and even condemned to 
death. Yet their numbers have increased. 

In regard to the Mohammedans, some of 
the Bishops thought it advisable to enlarge 
the civil rights of those of them who will 
relinquish Islamism for Christianity. The 
same policy wa» urged in respect to the 
pagans converted to the religion of love. 
Some of the missionaries have bitterly 
complained of the enmity shown by the 
civil authorities toward the newly-con- 
verted Christians of Siberia. Their lot is 
piteous, in .a%st cases. Hated by the 
pagan villagers, and deprived of their allot- 
ment of land by the local pagan authorities, 
they become outcasts. If the Kazan Coun- 
cil has found some means of bettering the 
condition of the Christian natives of Sibe- 
ria, it has not convened in vain. 

On Sunday, July 26th, in the hall of the 
Theological Seminary of Kazan, there took 
place a debate between the Orthodox mis. 
sionaries and some of the Raskolniks, 
Father Xenophon spoke for the Church of 
Christ. When he touched on the sacra. 
ments, a Molokanin demanded Gospel au- 
thority for each of the seven sacraments. 
The missionary brought in the Christian 
traditions and the teachings of the Fathers, 
**T do not care for all that,” answered the 
Molokanin. ‘‘I believe only in what 
Christ said.” Father Xenophon began to 
cite the decisions of the cumenical Coun- 
cils; but the Raskolnik would not listen to 
that. ‘‘ They were only men,” he repeated, 
obstinately. *‘ Show me the testimony of 
the Gospel.” Another speaker for the Or- 
thodox side was Father Lookanin, a mis- 
sionary. He argued that the sign three of 
fingers is not that of Antichrist, as the Ras. 
kolniks believe. An old Raskolnik asked 
him whether the ecclesiastical council of 
Russia, of 1666, was justified in anathema, 








tizing the Old Believers for crossing them- 
selves with two fingers (instead of three), 
and for writing Jesus with one é instead of 
two (/soos for fisoos.). This was an extremely 
delicate point. To the great surprise of 
both the Orthodox and the Raskolniks, the 
missionary answered: ‘“‘ No.” This was 
the first time that an Orthodox priest ever 
confessed in public that the act of the 
Council of 1666 was a fatal mistake. The 
missionary spoke of Christian love so elo- 
quently that both Orthodox and Raskolniks 
wept. None of the Bishops of the Council 
were at the meeting. 

The Russian press, both secular and re- 
ligious, speak approvingly of the Kazan 
Council, and regard it as a sure sign that 
the Imperial Government is willing to let 
the Church manage her own affairs, al- 
though both the Kieff and Kazan Councils 
were convened, not because the Synod so 
chose, but because the Czar so willed. 


———_ 


‘*GeneraL” Boorn, of the Salvation Army, 
has an appeal in which he says the grand work 
is spreading ; drunkards and harlots are being 
swept into the Kingdom, and the upper circles 
of society are being affected. There are wonder- 
ful doors now open: 


‘‘ An answer to the entreaties from Jamaica for 
officers must be given at once. We must say ‘ Yes!’ 
or ‘No!’ to the cal] from Spain, for an expedition 
to be sent there. Commissioner Railton is pleading 
for officers for Kaffraria and Zululand, and is busy 
translating our songs into the languages of both 
those countries. Mrs. Railton is preaching in Natal 
to the Dutch, who are falling down and crying for 
mercy in the meetings. Officers must be sent there 
immediately. Major Tucker is begging his bread 
from door to door in India, largely on the ground of 
economy, Still, he has, inother ways, heavy, un- 
avoidable expenses, and asks for more officers to 
assist him in his self-denying campaign. Fifteen 
Chinese Salvation soldiers are ready in Australia 
for China, Others are waiting in California, while 
Wong Ock, a Salvat,on Chinaman, isin training at 
Clapton, Ought we not to be able to combine this 
force, train these men together, and, under Euro- 
pean leaders, send them at once to China with the 
message of Salvation? In Canada a barrister has 
offered to bear the first brunt of the expenses 
of sending officers to the French half-breeds. 
Comumilasioner Smith is clamoring for help in the 
United States, every town and city in that great 
Republic being not only open to us, but welcoming 
our people. The Maoris of New Zealand, having 
decided to embrace Christianity, have been advised 
an‘ are likely to ally themselves with us, having de- 
termined to Join no people who allow the sale or 
manufacture of strong drink among them. We 
have already two corps in full swing among that in- 
teresting people. Turning to our own country, 
what opportunities there are here. We want to 
have an officer at every prison door in the Kingdom 
to receive the discharged criminals. Our operations 
inthis direction have been most successful in Aus- 
tralia, commanding the approbation and assistance 
ot the Government. In this country we are just 
getting to work. Among no section of the depraved 
classes are we likely to be more successful than 
with the discharged female prisoners. The Jittle 
experience we have had shows this, aad we want to 
raise and bless thousands of this pitiable class, 
One London prison alone has never less than a 
thousand inmates. The successof our Fallen Wo- 
men’s Rescue Work is well known. We want to ex- 
tend it, having a well-equipped Home of Inquiry and 
Help in a central part of London, with Salvationists 
representing it inevery town and village, and fe- 
male soldiers, with hearts full of compassion, going 
about every street haunted by these poor creatures, 
dissauding them from their wretwhed lives, and tak- 
ing them home from their very walks of infamy. 
We want money. Two years ago we fell bebind, 
The acquisition of a large number of barracks all 
over the country crippled us. We have made one 
or two desperate efforts to retrieve this deficiency, 
but have fallen short of success. Our present in- 
come is below our expenditure. Herein you have 
the particulars of adificulty which is ever before 
us,” 





.. +» The summary published'a few months ago, 
by L. Lang and J. Jekelfalussy, in their work en- 
titled "“Myagar Orszag Statisikdja,” gives an in- 
teresting statement of the religious status of 
Hungary. According to the statistics of 1881, 
the whole number of inhabitants of Hungary is 
15,642,102, divided according to religious con- 
fession as follows: Roman Catholic Church, 
7,849,692; Greek Oatholic Church, 1,497,268; 
Armenian Oatholic, 8,228, making a total of 
9,850,183 acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Roman See, The Orthodox or Oriental Greek 
Church numbers 2,434,890 adherents ; and of the 
Protestant inhabitants, 1,122,849 are adherents 
of the Augsburg Confession, the leading symbol 
of the Lutheran Church; 2,081,808 are Re- 
formed; 65,792 are Unitarian; 4,645 Christians 
of other denominations ; 638,814 are Jews; 512 
Mohammedans and other non-Christians ; 1,079 
do not signify their religious connection ; 


1,838 claim to be without any religion 
whatever. The Protestant Church of 
Hungary is certainly an ecclesia pressa, 
But, considering the fact that she re- 


ceives no state aid whatever, she must be re- 
garded ag one of the most active and energetic 
in the Protestantfamily of Europe. With her 
pwn resources she has built wp an educational 








system from the primary schoo] to full univer- 
sities that challenge the admiration of all who 
know the circumstances in the case, while great 
zeal is shown and energetic work is done in mis- 
sionary enterprises, both home and foreign. 
For some time past the project of uniting the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches, as this 
was done so snccessfully in Prussia in 1817, has 
been agitated in Hungary ; but, as yet, no feasi- 
ble plan has been proposed upon which such a 
union could be consummated. As is the casein 
the other countries composing the Austrian con- 
glomerate, the Protestant Church of Hungary is 
merely allowed, as a matter of political necessity, 
to go on with its work, but is by no means 
favored by those in authority. 


....The recent celebration by the ministerium 
Estrup of the tenth anniversary of its coming 
into power in Denmark is, under the circum- 
stances, a noteworthy event. While numeri- 
cally the “ peasant party”—which is thoroughly 
democratic, and in conjunction with the social 
democrats and other extremists is working 
with might and main for the establishment ofa 
republic—is largely in the majority, yet by his 
firmness, moderation and wisdom, Estrup has 
managed for a decade to maintain his high posi- 
tion in the interests of the monarchy ; and even if 
the merit of his work has been chiefly negative 
in warding off the attacks of the disintegrating 
party, yet they are deserving for having pre- 
served peace, outwardly, at least, while all the 
time the little kingdom is a political volcano, 
divided against itself as no other power in Eu- 
rope. Estrup’s two chief positions are the con- 
stitutional right of the royal government and 
the equality of the two houses; in other points» 
he yields and is willing to yield. 


....In Portugal the endeavors of the more 
liberal classes to secure religious freedom for 
the people have again been thwarted. Silveira 
de Motta, the general director of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, had proposed in the legislative 
council, that paragraph six, of the constitution, 
according to which the Roman Catbolic 
is the officially recognized religion of the state, 
and other forms of worship are allowed only to 
foreigners—and to these only in private houses, 
which are not built in the style of churches— 
should be changed so as to allow perfect liberty 
to worship in form and place. The proposal 
was, however, rejected by a vote of seventy to 
twelve, figures that show how little liberal and 
just ideas in this regard have been able to pene- 
trate Portugal. 


....When the history of the Free Church 
comes to be written, remarks The Free Church 
Monthly, one of the things which the historian 
is certain to comment upon will be the large- 
heartedneas of its founders, To establish itself 
in Scotland was a work so great that the 
Church might well have found in it alone enough 
to expend the whole of its energies upon. But, 
no sooner did it begin its career, than it looked 
abroad as well as at bome; to the heathen 
world, to the colonies, and to the Continent ; 
and itis no more than the simple truth to say 
that no Presbyterian Church is at this moment 
more widely known than the Free Church of 
Scotland. 


....-A correspondent of the Illustrated Weekly 
thinks that union of the Waldensian and Free 
Italian Churches is quite a certainty. The Wal- 
densian Synod which meets this month, and the 
Free Church Assembly which meets next month, 
are expected to approve the articles of union, 
and the two moderators to summon a united 
gathering in March next for the fusion of the 
two Churches under the name, outside of the 
Waldensian valleys, of the “‘ Evangelical Church 
of Italy.” On that occasion deputies will proba- 
bly be appointed to all the Synods and Assemblies 
of the Obristian Churches, to tell the tidings of 
the union of the two native Churches of Italy. 


....The following is the list of contributions 
of the Preabyterian Church for the past year: 
Home missions, €682,906; foreign missions, 
$548,633 ; education, $115,878 ; publication, $84,- 
218; church erection, $159,050; relief fund, 
$83,924; freedmen, $97,629; aid for colleges, 
$85,471; sustentation, $21,410; General As- 
sembly, $55,200; Congregational, $7,541,017; 
miscelianeous, $922,855. The total is $10,298,- 
186, an increase of over $128,000 over the pre- 
vious year. The net increase of ministers is 
188; of communicants, 28,798. The total of 
communicants is 648,735. 


.... Since the middle of June a stringent Sun- 
day law has been in force in Austro-Hungary, 
and the good results are already seen. The law 
forbids all but necessary work on the Lord's 
Day, and, since its enforcement, the churches 
have all been better attended, and the day 
generally observed asa day of rest. The Mon- 
day edition, of the Vicnna papers are now no 
longer published, as the work on these was 
formerly done on Sunday. 


{|.---The Bishop of Sodor and Man has been 
preaching in the open sir on Syndays to the 
crowds to be found in the Isle of Man at thia 
season. As many as 8,000 persons have been 
pavembled (0 listen to him ypop Douglas Heed, 





Missions. 


Tue success of Zenana missions in India 
has given alarm to the Moslems, and they have 
formed in Lahore a ‘‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Islam,” whose chief object is the education of 
women. An appeal has been issued, from which 
the following is selected : 





**In the name of God, the merciful and gracious.” 
“Oh! Believers, save yourselves and your families 
from the fires of Hell.” 


“Oh! readers, a thing is taking place which de- 
serves your attention, and which you will not find it 
difficult to check. Females need such education as 
is necessary to save them from the fires of Hell. 
The Koran and the traditions teach this neces- 
sity, and two great philosophers say : ‘ Home is the 
best schoo)’; but to make it s0, women must be 
taught. We are doing nothing, but are trying to 
destroy our children. Although we are able to teach 
our own girls, yet, wherever you go, you find Zenana 
Mission Schools filled with our daughters. There is 
no alley or house where the effect of these schools 
is not felt. There are few of our women who did 
not, in their childhood, learn and sing in the pres- 
ence of their teachers such hymns as ‘ He to Isa, Isa 
bol,’ (* Take the name of Jesus’) and few of our girls 
who have not read the Gospels. They know Chris- 
tianity and the objections to Islam, and whose faith 
has not beenshaken? The freedom which Christian 
women possess is influencing all our women. They 
being ignorantof the excellences of their own reii- 
gion, and being taught that those things in Islam 
which are really good are not really good, will never 
esteem their own religion. 

“There are multitudes of missionaries in the and 
whose object ts to destroy your religion. They see 
that the condition of a country depends on the con- 
dition of the women, and therefore they send 
women to teach ours to work and read, and at the 
same time to sow the seeds of hatred to Islam. 

“At Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Sialkot, and 
other places, how many converts have the mission- 
aries made in the surrounding country! At Ludhi- 
ana two Afghan princesses have become Christians, 
and have been sent to Mussoorie. Sometimes we 
hear that a daughter of a lambarder has become a 
Christian, aud then that a Mohammedan woman has 
married a black Karani. We certainly hear such 
things; but they produce no effect on us. Oh! 
believers, if you have any love for sour religion, any 
respect for your ancestors, think how this thing may 
be stopped. 

“Give your money, establish your own schools, 
where your daughters can be taught what is neges- 
sary for them to know.” 


..-.It has been so long since the Sandwich Is 
lands accepted Christianity that, regarding them 
no longer as missionary ground, missionary per- 
iodicals give little attention to them. But there 
is ouch of interest occurring among these Island 
Christians, and it is not well to lose sight of 
them. The report, for example, of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association contains many facts 
worthy of wider publication. It is the twenty- 
second annual report, and gives an account of 
changes in the pastorate and among the churches, 
and the progress of the schools. Forty-six 
Hawaiian churches report a total of $7,610 con- 
tributed for pastoral support, the highest salary 
being #559, the lowest $13.50 and the average 
about $205. The figures show an improvement 
over the previous year. Twenty churches are 
without pastors. Four pastors were deposed 
and one left the ministry, while only three were 
ordained. To supply the increasing want of 
laborers is a class of fourteen students in the 
North Pacific Missionary Institute. Of the mis- 
sionary work under the control of the Associa- 
tion, encouraging reports are given. A Chris- 
tian literature is being prepared for the Gilbert 
Islanders, among whom three missionaries are 
laboring, besides many catechists. A church for 
the Chinese is carried on in Honolulu, and there 
is also a mission among the Japanese, of whom 
there are nearly a thousand on the Islands, The 
receipts of the Association for home, foreign 
and general work were $7,500, of which $3,204 
was for foreign missions, These foreign missions 
are in the Gilbert and Marquesas Islands. From 
the Gilbert group ove of the most interesting 
reports is that at Tarawa, a pagan stronghold, 
the people have yielded at Jast, and are now de- 
sirous to learn the truths of the Gospel. Three 
missivnaries, with their wives, all Hawaiians, 
constitute the force of the Marquesas mission. 
The statistical report of the Hawaiian churches 
returns 5,741 churchmembers. 


.-.»The Hermannsburg Mission Society, with 
headquarters in Hermannsburg, Hanover, has 
safely passed a dangerous crisis. At the death 
of ite late director, Pastor Th, Harms, his son, 
Egmont Harms, was elected in his place. As he 
was a young and inexperienced man, and as 
many friends of this society desired to reunite it 
with the Prussian State Church, from which it 
declared itself independent a few years ago, a 
strong protest against young Harms was raised 
in influential quarters, the object being to secure 
& man more friendly to the Established Church. 
For the time being, the election was declared 
null and void; but an appeal to the highest 
court has settled the fact that he was legally 
elected, The great majority of the congrega- 
tions in North Germany were in favor of the 
young candidate. Especially have they great 
veneration for the name of Harms, and since it 
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has been settled that he will remain at the helm 
the association “has received larger contribu- 
tions than ever before. This society is purely & 
child of poverty and faith, and in the thirty 
years of its existence has done good work in 
South Africa and Australia. Many of the Ger- 
man congregations in America contribute to its 
support, especially because the Mission Institute 
at Hermanusburg frequently sends men over to 
labor among the emigrants in our Western States. 


___ ‘The fiftieth anniversary of the landing of 
missionaries in Fiji occurs on October 11th. 
In celebration of the event, an illustrated Bible 
has been prepared, and sent out to the people. 
Tbe returns (Wesleyan) from the islands for the 
past year, are as follows: Chapels and preach- 
ing-places, 1,236 ; missionaries, 11; native minis- 
ters, 55; catechists, 40; teachers, 1,058; local 
preachers, 1,785; communicants, 26,839; on 
trial, 4.659 ; Sabbath-school scholars, 42,651. 

Rews of the Week. 
DOMESTIC. 

o swept away another 
an as last eae Weekinaten Court 
House—the seat of Lafayette (County, Ohio. 
The place had become, since 1870, a most thriv- 
ing center of a specially rich agricultural dis- 
trict. A heavy rain began to fall at dusk, pres- 
ently succeeded by a roaring deluge, Funnel- 
shaped clouds of deep blackness suddenly 
appeared visible in the lightning. All at once 
a blast of wind came, which carried everything 
before it. Houses, churches, railroad depots, 
factories, and shops were alike demolished, and 
most awful scenes ensued that lasted all the 
night. The storm was about two minutes at its 
most dangerous point. The gas-works of the 
place were ruined, and there was scarcely any 
means of lighting rescuing parties to their 
labors. The military guarded the heaps of val- 
uable property left unprotected. Fortunately 
the loss of life was within a score, but the rep- 
aration for the damage to property will be the 
rebuilding of an entire town. 


....The Holt-Warner litigation before Referee 
Hamilton has thrown much interesting light on 
the affairs of Ferdinand Ward. The latter ap- 
pears as a witnessin the suit. Its main outlines 
are that Mr. George C. Holt as Mr. Ward’s 
assignee applies to have set aside the transfers 
of some $600,000 of property made by Ward to 
William 8. Warner on the day of the Grant & 
Ward failure. Mr. Holt charges that the trans- 
fer was made by Ward “‘ under duress,” and that 
the alleged equivalent claims surrendered to him 
were the result of usury instead of ** profits.” 
Mr. Ward has testified that he was under the in- 
fluence of chloral when he consented to the 
transfer; the transfer, however, not occurring 
until the next morning, his opponents claim 
the effects of the drug bad passed away and Mr. 
Ward must Have known what he was doing. It 
is strenuously denied that the profits were usury, 
it being alleged that they were legitimate busi- 
ness results. It is expected that further reve- 
lations will be notable. Mr. Ward is daily es- 
corted by an officer to testify. 


...-The Post-office department is now send 
ing to special delivery post-offices the messen 
gers’ books, the record books and the forms of 
oath required for the employés, so that the sys- 
tem may go into operation on October Ist. Tbe 
post-offices throughout the country are being 
supplied with the special delivery stamps at the 
rate of 1,000 offices each day. Many inquiries 
are coming into the department from postmast- 
ers respecting the special service. The law re- 
quires that letters bearing the special stamp 
shall be delivered up to midnight, and post- 
masters in towns where the offices close early in 
the night are anxious to know if they must keep 
open their offices until midnight. If so, they 
believe that an allowance for the employment 
of night clerks is indispensable. Other post- 
masters who now close their oftives on Sunday 
are in a similar position. 


-...Colonel McCulloch, one of the Specia 
Land Commissioners, has forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor of Texas an elaborate report, showing 
that the school lands are being extensively used 
for free grazing, in violation of the law in Presi- 
dio County. The report gives the names of a 
number of depredators. Some are occupying 
vast ranges for their cattle where they have not 
leased an acre of land, and others occupy ranges 
only small portions of which they have leased 
from the state. The labors of the Commission- 
rs are expected to make further startling reve- 
Jations of these wholesale trespasses tipon the 
public lands, and lead to the reclamation of the 
lands from such abuses, which have been going 
on for years so extensively and depriving the 
state of large revenues. 


---.In regard to Indian difficulties in the West 
there is little important intelligence. Lieuten- 
ant Davis, of the United States Army, in com- 
mand of a large band of Indian scouts, who have 
been in pursuit of Geronimo and his band, says 
that he believes Geronimo is endeavoring to 
each the Mescaleros reservation in New Mexico, 





and that the hostile Indians are now in the 
mountains in northern Chibuahua, near the 
New Mexican line. The Lieutenant, with his 
scouts, will endeavor to intercept them in the 
mountain passes. This, however, will be ex- 
tremely difficult, on account of the expanse of 
territory to be patrolled. 


....-The police have succeeded in tracing out, 
after much cautious work, the apparent authors 
of the outrageous dynamite explosion in the 
windows of the Garry Brothers’ shops, in Grand 
Street, last February. Peter A. Daly, David J. 
Naughton, and Thomas Fitzpatrick, friends of a 
discharged salesman in the firm’s employ, appear 
to be the guilty parties, and were arrested last Sat- 
urday, with a strong case of circumstantial evi- 
dence against them. 


....The American Social Science Association, 
a newly-organized society, continues sessions at 
Saratoga. Papers were read before it by Prof. 
Thomas Davidson, of Orange, N. J., William O. 
Partridge, of Brooklyn, and many others, At 
the same place were also in session the American 
Economic Association and the American His- 
torical Association. Andrew D. White, Goldwin 
Smith, Professor Beecher, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and others contributed papers, 


....The interest in the yacht-race between the 
American ‘Puritan” and the British guest, 
‘*Genesta,” has continued without abatement 
all week, The race was set for a week ago last 
Monday; but lightness of wind or other causes 
continuously postponed the event. The contest 
was expected to occur on the day which sends 
this issue to press; but even at this retarded 
date the weather was by no means favorable. 


....Fires occurred this week in Detroit, Mich., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Montreal, Bradford, Penn., 
Fresno, Cal., Richmond, Ind., and several other 
important towns. In Cleveland an oil confla- 
gration burnt and wasted much petroleum. In 
this city a dangerous oil and tobacco blaze re- 
sulted in a loss of #75,000 to Swan Finch, of 
No. 115 Maiden Lane. 


....The systematic changes of the guards 
of honor around General Grant’s tomb in River- 
side Park goes on regularly. The fund for the 
projected monument has also received large 
additions during last week. 


....Other very destructive storms and torna- 
does have swept over Ohiv, Minnegota, Georgia, 
Michigan, Illinois, and the Carolinas, 


...-The Prohibition State Convention of New 
York met at Syracuse om Tuesday, with 800 
delegates present. 


FOREIGN, 


....Ltseems probable that the Spanish-German 
imbroglio will amount to nothing. It is, however, 
generally observed by English and French poli- 
ticians and military men that, if a contest be- 
tween the two nations should resuit through in- 
different diplomacy, the equality between them 
would be much more considerable than many 
would assume. In all the Spanish dependencies 
the excitement has run high. Meetings advocat- 
ing a declaration of war occurred at Havana 
and West and East Indian cities. The demand 
of the German Government for a formal apology 
from Spain was received early in the week. Its 
tenor was scarcely satisfactory, and the Spanish 
reply at once returned was concordant. It ex- 
pressed deep regret at the occurrence of the 
incident, pledged that the offenders will be 
prosecuted and punished, that those responsi- 
ble for the safety of the Embassy have been ar- 
rested and dismissed from the service, and con- 
demns the action of the riotous mob. Orders 
have been given for reports on all troops avail- 
able for service, and the German Legation in 
Madrid is still carefully guarded from violence, 
Prince Bismarck is understood to be greatly op- 
posed to any colonial wars, but advises arbitra- 
tion before the matter is considered settled, 


...»The cholera has continued in Spanish and 
French cities, but the disease is plainly waning. 
The total number of cases of cholera reported 
in Madrid since September Ist, was 10,666, and 
for the whole of Spain for the same period, 23,- 
644, The total number of deaths from the 
disease throughout Spain since September lst 
was 6,379. The disease has almost disappeared 
from the provinces of Valencia, Murcia, Sara~ 
gossa and Granada, A few cases of choiera and 
deaths from the disease are daily reported from 
various towas in the South of France, and it is 
stated that the Archbishop of Aix, depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Rhone, seventeen miles 
north of Marseilles, died from the disease 
which he contracted while visiting a cholera 
hospital. There were four deaths at Toulon; 
but the weather is cooler, and the disease is 
gradually disappearing in that town also. On 
Sanday at Palermo, there were ten new cases of 
cholera and four deaths from the disease, and 
at Parma twenty-two new cases and twelve 
deaths. 


.... The progress duriog the last few days of 
the Armstrong cage in London has proved sin-~ 
gularly disastroys to Mr, Stead and The Pall 
Mall Gazette, if merely as establishing his credu- 





lity and consequent unfitness to conduct a news- 
paper of the sort. The Salvation Army has also 
been seriously unpopularized by the testimony. 
The strike of the 5,000 workmen employed at 
the Elswick gun and machine works, Newcastle, 
has been settled in favor of the strikers. The 
two foremen objected to by the workmen were 
discharged. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery 
have each written a letter for publication stating 
that the question of the disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church ought not to be made a test 
question at the coming Parliamentary election. 
At the last session of Parliament there were 
1,261 petitions, with 690,022 signatures against 
the Church of Scotland Disestablishment Bill; 
and only 108 petitions, with 2,779 signatures in 
favor of the bill. 

...-The Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Lieutenant 
Treof land, and Lady Carnarvon arrived early 
in the week at Londonberry and an enthusiastic 
reception has been accorded them. A number 
of addresses of welcome have been presented to 
the Earl by the municipal authorities and 
the various organizations of the city 
in Dublin. Archbishop Walsh was installed in 
office in the Dublin Cathedral. The ceremonies 
were witnessed by the Lord Mayor and OCorpo- 
ration, Messrs. Davitt and O’Doherty, twelve 
Parliamentary supporters of Mr. Parnell, and a 
vast concourse of people. The Queen has ap- 
proved an order appointing Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar to succeed General Sir Thomas 
Montague Steele, commander of the troops in 
Ireland, in October. 


....A steamer arriving in Lima harbor last 
Friday, brought news that Ica, which is oc. 
cupied by Government forees and volun 
teers, still holds out, having refused to 
capitulate, The Oacerist forces have been 
obliged to abandon their advanced positions at 
Canta, owing to want of provisions, The Ca- 
cerist Governor of Cerro de Pasco has ordered 
the commercial houses there to provide a state- 
ment of the value of their estates and incomes, 
and also of all their employés over seven years of 
age. 

..The Afghan Frontier Commission will 
limit the boundary line im detail; but for the 
present boundaries, Russia has abandoned her 
claim to the whole of Zulfikar Pass prop- 
er, Meruchak is left to the Afghans, and 
the frontier line will run eastward to Kod- 
iasaleh, on the basis of the agreement of 1883, 
The only possible point of difference is the Oxus, 
which the English have been unable to survey 
wninutely. Zelenoi, the head of the original 
Russian Frontier Commission, bas been deposed. 

...-Yellow fever is active in Guayamas, 
Seventeen deaths from yellow fever have 
so far occured here — twelve soldiers, three 
natives, and two Americans — and the num- 
ber of. new cases is rapidly increasing. Con- 
sul Willard informcd the State Department 
at Washington on September 4th, of the exis- 
tence of the disease here, The Board of Health 
has declared the port infected. The weather is 
hot, but the nights are cool, 


....An important step in Indianaftairs is an 
nounced; that the British goverument pro- 
poses to abolish the military commands of 
Bombay and Madras and to completely reform 
and centralize the administration of Southern 
India with headquarters at Bombay. The Duke 
of Connaught will be given one of the chief com- 
mands according to rumor. 


...-Namerous German spies bave recently 
invaded the various fortified places in the 
eastern part of France, [t is stated that a 
German general and two officers were arrested 
at Belfort, the capital of the frontier department 
of Haut-Rhin, while in the act of taking plans 
of the various fortified positions, and escorted 
to the frontier. 


...-England is much gratified at the prompt 
signing of the protocol delimiting the Russo- 
Afghan frontier. The Afghan Frontier Oom- 
mission will meet in November and complete the 
details. M. Lessar, the special Russian Commis- 
sioner, returns to St. Petersburg on Sunday, his 
mission having been completed, 

...-A Chinese loan of $40,000,000 has been ne 
gotiated at Paris and Berlin for the construction 
of a railroad from ‘aku to ‘lungchow, wwelve 
miles south of Pekin, A Manchester firm has 
obtained the contract for building the road, 

....Cannibalism seems not yet done with in 


South Africa, Cape Town advices state that Con- 
go cannibals attacked several stations of the Af- 
rican Associauon, and roasted and devoured a 
number of whites last week. 


"BIXBY'S BEST” BLACKING 


Is noted for producing 


A MOST BRILLIANT JET 


BLACK POLISH. 

Shines quickly, retains its luster, and is 
the only combined Polish Blacking and 
Leather Preservative of either American 
or foreign manufacture. 
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MUSIC, 


A NEW BOOK 


CHURCH CHOIRS 








*s Anth 
McPhail’s Anthems 
BY M. L. McPHAIL. 


The aim of the author has been to provide music 


for choirs of every degree of [ner append and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
peogenen® from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc. 

he type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ing is strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 
new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.00 each by _— aid ; $10.00a dozen 
by express, not prepaid, Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 18th Street, Hew York City, 


CHILDREN’S HYMNS 


WITH TUNES. 
BY CARYL FLORIO. 
oot Leeee Tee tealcase all whe sede towlhe taslo- 
dies and pure es 


onies, 
Beautifully bound in cloth covers. 
840 per 100; single copies, by mail, 50 cts, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth st., New Yorks 
81 Kandelph St., Chicago. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
PIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
By the Rev, Chas. 8, Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of 
this book for $17, part with tunes and part 
without. ‘The best book of the sort 
within our knowledge.” —Oongregationalist. 


Tuz CENTURY ©O., New Yor, N. Y. 
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NOTICES. 


em” All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 


ment to the Commercial Editor. and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tax 
INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tm” Remittances should be made payable to THE 
(NDEPENDENT. 

t@ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

ea" We do not hold ourselves suapeneiate for any 
views or opini exp d in the i 
our correspondents. 

e@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve & copy. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE INDI. 
VIDUAL. 


Ir is a fact worthy of note that our Lord, 
when he was on earth, did not organize a 
Church, nor did he give commandment 
touching the organization of his people. 
He, indeed, spoke of his Church; but that 
reference was rather to the aggregation of 
disciples than to the organization. No 
doubt the formally organized Church is 
proper and legitimate, and was necessary 
and inevitable in the development of Chris- 
tianity. Itis the outgrowth of that prin- 
ciple of order which is said to be ‘ Heav- 
en's first law.” When God took his peo- 
ple out of Egypt they were not led up asa 
mob, but went up in “ranks.” And 80, 
when our Lord fed the multitude, he caused 
them to sit down “‘in ranks” also, We 
have no sympathy with the eve rlasting out- 
cry against the Church which is current in 
some quarters. Nor do we believe that it 
is an ‘ apostate organization,” from which 
God's people are to come out and be sepa- 
rate. On the other hand, we have no 
doubt that far too much stress is laid on 
organization, and that the Church, as an 
orgauization, is often magnified, in com- 
parison with the individuals who compose 
it, far out of proportion. It is not the 
corps organization that goes into battle and 
fights, but the soldiers who compose that 
corps. No doubt tifey fight the better for 
the organization; but, after all, it is the in- 
dividual soldiers fighting together, each. 


that enables any given division or corps 
to win the day. 

Now the Church, as we commonly use 
that term, is only the name of an organiza- 
tion under which individual Christians 
have come together and mutually agreed to 
live in fellowship and serve the Lord in 
concord. 

When we speak of law, we refer to what 
has been observed as to the working of 
certain forces in Nature or society. Law 
does not work; but the manner of that 
which works we call law. So the Church 
does not work; but those individuals work 
who are handed together for mutual fel- 
lowship and service. 

When our Lord left the earth he called 
his disciples and committed to them his 
commandments, touching the work they 
had to do in the world. He committed 
nothing tothe Church; he delivered no 
precepts to the Church; he made no 
but everywhere 
he recognizes only the individual disciple. 
In the day when he will judge his servants 
as touching their work it will never be as a 
part of an organization. As he ‘‘ gave to 
every man his work,” so will he judge 
every man according to his work. There 
will be no Churches at the judgment seat of 
Christ. The question will not be asked 
whether we belonged to the Church of the 
Pilgrims, the Broadway Tabernacle or te 
First Church of Podunk, but how each 
one of us has used our talent. Every man 
shall receive according as his work has 
been. Many aman and woman who have 
been identified with some chureh which 
has gained the reputation of being a work- 
ing church, will, in the judgment, be found 
wanting; for the reason that they had noth- 
ing to show the Master in the way of work 
or service rendered on their part. In vain 
shall they tell or speak of what ‘ our 
church” has done. It will not then and 
there be a question of what the Church has 
done, but what the individual has done. 
Every man’s work shall be tried, what sort 
it is. 

We are led to these remarks by reason of 

the fact that, in looking over our churches, 
we are pained to find that, while many 
‘*churches” represent a great amount of 
service, there is scarcely one within the 
circle of our acquaintance but that is 
cumbered with a large proportion of in- 
dividuals who seem never to realize that 
they have any responsibility. They are 
content to attend the Sabbath services as 
often as it is convenient, and to give a 
pittance of money ina general collection; a 
sum they would be ashamed to give if they 
were called upon individually. As for 
service, it is so well understood that they 
take no part in that that they are never 
expected to do anything in that line. They 
have lost their individuality in the organi- 
zation. They are content to belong to a 
strong church, without adding to it any 
individual strength. They are a name and 
a number only. 
There is needed a revival of individuality 
among the members of our churches. 
Every one can see what the result would 
be if each man and woman who has named 
the name of Christ could be made to real- 
ize that to him was committed the com- 
mission to evangelize the world; that on 
him was laid the responsibility of the 
conversion of his neighbors; that upon 
his liberality depended the success and 
prosperity of the various benevolent and 
missionary enterprises of the Church. 


promises to the Church; 


One of the causes of the loss of individu- 
ality is the overgrowth of our churches. 
We all remember, when the church was 
small, few in numbers, and not strong finan- 
cially, how every man and woman seemed 
to realize that every one must render un- 
to the Lord a full account for the use of 
every talent. Almost all were teaching in 
the Sabbath-school; when a collection or 
subscription was to be raised, every one 
was called upon, and each responded hearti- 
ly and usually liberally; as a rule every 
one was at church, and all seemed inter- 
ested to win some new person to the house 4 
of God and their souls to Christ. But as 
the church grew larger, one after another 
dropped out of rank; intimate personal fel- 
lowship was changed to formal acquaint. 
ances; the work of the Sabbath-school was 
given over to new members, or else the new 


corps of teachers; the benevolent contribu- 
tions were not personally solicited, but left 
to the inclination of each one, on the day 
ot the offering; and many did not give at 
all, or at east scarcely a tithe of what they 
ought to have given, leaving the ‘‘ church” 

asa whole, to make the offering. “They be- 
gan, some of them, to think that, among so 
many, they would not be missed from 
church on the Sabbath, and presently the 
same reasoning was applied to the prayer- 
meeting. 

The reason back of all this is that the 
disciple has forgotten that his service is 
unto the Lord, and not unto man; that he 
owes discipleship to Christ, to whom he, 
and not the church, must give an account 
for his stewardship. The church is but an 
organization by which we are aided in bet- 
ter rendering the service which we owe to 
our Lord. While honoring the church, let 
us remember that Christ has put responsi- 
bility on the individual disciple. 


———— 


POLITICAL LYING. 





Ir shows something of the social differ- 
ence between Great Britain and America 
that one of the most important subjects 
brought up by the extension of the suffrage 
is that of the protection of the freedom of 
the ballot against the dictation of land- 
lords. In this country no landlord would 
think of meddling with the votes of his 
tenant. In Great Britain the landlord has 
his own political ambitions, and depends 
on the votes of his tenants to achieve them. 
Those votes he regards as, in a sense, his 
property, going with his enormous estate ; 
and the tenant who votes against him is in 
serious danger of losing his holding. 

This is the occasion of a great deal of 
discussion just now in the English news- 
papers, called out by a political circular 
addressed by a clergyman of the Church of 
England, the Rev. H. M. Kennedy, M.A., 
to the electors of his parish of like Liberal 
political faith with himself. After setting 
before them the danger of yielding to the 
blandishments of the Conservatives, he pro- 
eceded to warn his friends against being 
bullied by their landlord, and he added: 

“Tf vou have any cause to fear him, deceive the 
deceiver—I advise you in plain terms, of two 
evils to choose -the least. Jf he must have an 
answer, tell your master a lie with your tongue, 
in preference to marking with your pencil a 
terrible lie against yourself, your family, your 
class, your country, and your God,” 

This suggestion has been met with vio- 
lent rebuke and with mild defense; and 
his diocesan, the Bishop of Carlisle, has 
given, ina letter, a severe rebuke of the lax 
morality of the clergyman. 

All this opens the question older than 
Paley, whether it is ever right to tell a 
fulsehood—to an enemy in war, to a mad- 
man, to a sick person, to one who will 
make a bad use of the truth, to one who 
has no business to know. We make no 
question that the noblest answer is that of 
the martyr, who is willing to die, and 
perhaps to see his wife and children die, 
rather than say what is false. ‘That is the 
only advice we have to give; but a 
falsehood told under the extenuating cir- 
cumstances referred to is a very different 
offense from the willful, malicious false- 
hood which we ordinarily mean by the 
word lie. This falsehood, under a sort 
of force, such as is meant in law when a 
man ‘is said to have signed a document 
“under compulsion,” is vigorously de- 
fended by the moralists who are discussing 
the subject abroad. One of them writes: 

“Permit me to inform the Vicar of Tilling- 
ham that what he calls a new code of political 
morality is by no means new. He will find it in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches ; he will 
find it in Sir Walter Scott’s justification of his 
denial that he was the author of the Waverley 
Novels ; and he will find it also in Paley’s ‘Moral 
Philosophy.’ If I made a promise to a burglar, 
with a pistol held at my head, that I would not 
prosecute him, I should not consider that prom- 
ise binding. A scoundrel who would coerce a 
man into voting against his conscience is mor- 
ally not a whit better than a burglar, and should 
be treated in the same way. If the Bishop of 
Carlyle cannot see this, I am glad to say that a 
large number of the agricultural laborers can.” 

Says another ; 

“Ifa working man with a wife and children 
has reason to believe that be will be turned 
out of his employ ment unless he promises to 








One realizing his responsibility as a soldier, 


members found no place among the old 


vote for A, while he conscientiously holds tha¢ 





A is not and that B is the right man to 
vote for, what is he to do? Those, like myself, 
interested in the present election contest know 
that the case isa not imaginary; and, if such a 
man asks me what he ought to do, what should 
I answer? It is degrading and demoralizing to 
aman to make a promise and then secretly 
break it; but 1s it less or more degrading and 
demoralizing to the man to sell for a mess of 
pottage the vote which he owes it to his coun- 
try to exercise conscientiously? A sufficient 
number of martyrs would, no doubt, solve the 
question in the noblest way, as martyrs have 
solved other questions. But it is ill telling a 
working man to make a sacrifice which you 
cannot be called to make yourself, and would 
shrink from if it were demanded of you.” 

The secrecy of the vote is something to 
be sedulously guarded against spying and 
tyrannous intrusion. When oneis asked for 
whom he will vote, if he does not care to 
tell, it is very proper to reply ‘‘ None of 
your business.” In one of his Midlothian 
speeches Mr. Gladstone had occasion to 
refer to this matter of Tory oppression of 
Liberal voters, and he told the following 
story: 

“IT think it is desirable to remind you of the 
importance of conveying to the mind of every 
elector the security that he enjoys, unless it be 
his own fault, in regard to the secrecy of his 
vote. There is not a bad story told about the 
secrecy of the vote. When Sir Walter Scott 
was asked it he wrote the Waverley Novels, and 
he is said to have replied, ‘No, I did not, and 
if I had written them I should have made you 
precisely the same anewer.’ I do not think 
any person can say that a person who gave 
that answer was guilty of any sort of deceit.” 
Very little of even this sort of evasion is 
necessary In this country. 

: = > 


ON WHICH SIDE? 


Tere has just come to our hands, from 
shanghai, China, a pamphlet of nearly fifty 
pages, from the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press, entitled ‘‘Memorandum of 
the Persecutions of Christians in China.” 
The outrages complained of are generally of 
petty character, and the victims in nearly 
all cases are native Christians. Worship is 
interrupted, property is destroyed, false 
and injurious reports are circulated, and 
hostile demonstrations instigated. Some 
are ‘‘ abused with bad names,” and some 
are set upon by mobs and beaten. No case 
of deliberate assassination, however, is re- 
ported; nor did any one, so far as the 
pamphlet shows, die of wounds received 
fromamob. But the annoyances are un- 
questionably very great and the jnjustice 
of Chinese magistrates in the treatment of 
well-authenticated complaints is glaring; 
and it is difficult for a liberty-loving Amer- 
ican to restrain his indignation against the 
people who incite and the officers who abet 
such outrages. 

Perhaps it will occur to some intelligent 
Chinaman to make a ‘‘memorandum” of 
persecution of his countrymen in the United 
States “‘ during the last few months.” What 
would he have to put in it? He might fill 
it with the details of petty acts, such as at- 
tacks on Chinese laundries, abuse of Chiua- 
men in the streets, arrests on trivial or false 
charges, and the like; and he might devote 
several pages to the unprovoked murder in 
the streets of New York of a peaceable, in- 
offensive Chinaman. The attitude of the 
people on the Pacific slope toward the nu- 
merous Chinese settled there might be ex- 
plained, and the indignities and abuse to 
which they are subjected would doubtless 
require a good deal of space to describe. 
Besides all this, there is the recent attack of 
the Indians on their Mongolian neighbors 
at the instigation of white men, and, 
worst of all, the massacre of upward of 
fifty Chinese miners at Rock Springs. 

All this would make a long and startling 
memorandum. It would probably arouse 
great indignation in China, and many of 
the poor, ignorant heathen of that country 
might be led to think that the Americans 
are a nation of thieves and murderers, 
What would it lead us to thiuk of our- 
selves? How much better do we treat 
these people from across the Pacitic than 
our people are treated in China? If a com- 
parison be made between the lists of out- 
rages each nation has to complain of 
against the other, on which side would the 
balance be? 

China is a heathen, the United States a 
Christian, country. Wehave developed 
wondrous civilization. They are still hold 
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ing to an effete system ani effete ideas. 
We are ina state of peace. They have been 
struggling ineffectively to protect them- 
selves against a great wrong, & robbery, by 
France. The state of war affords some 
pretext of excuse for their outbreaks 
against foreigners. What excuse have = 
to give for the horrible crimes committe 

on our soil against them? 


EFFECTS OF A BAD EXAMPLE. 


Irv appears from certain published state- 
ments that the Alabama Claims Commis- 
sion, created by Congress in 1882 to adju- 
dicate the remaining cases, whose term will 
expire on the 31st of next December, are 
making a very free use of the Alabama 
fund in disbursements for incidental ex- 
The act of Congress provided for 
the payment of the members of the Com- 
mission, a clerk, & stenographer, and an 
attorney to represent the United States in 
the cases that might come before the Com- 
mission, and also further provided that 
the Commission shall be “ allowed the 
necessary actual expenses of office rent, 
furniture, fuel, stationery, and printing, 
and other necessary incidental expenses, to 
be certified by the presiding judge of said 
court, and to be audited and paid on 
vouchers under the direction of the Sec- 





penses. 


retary of State.” 
Judge Durham, the First Comptroller of 


the Treasury, is of the opinion that twenty- 
four persons have been in the employment 
of this Commission without any authority 
of law, and without any provision of law 
for the payment of their salaries. Among 
these are mentioned an ‘expert in insur- 
ance” at a salary of $4,200; three assistant 
experts, one at asalary of $2,000, and two at 
#1,800; one clerk to the insurance expert 
at $1,400; a deputy clerk at a salary of 

32,500; four assistants to the clerk at sala- 
ries from $1,000 to $1,200; a judge’s clerk, 
several clerks for the use of counsel, and 
other minor officials. No less than seven- 
teen lawyers have been in the employ- 
ment of the Commission, as aids to the 
atiorney in special ceses. The First 
Comptroller of the Treasury thinks 
—uand from the reading of the act of 
Congress we are not able to see how he 
could think otherwise—that this is stretch- 
ing the powers of the Commission, and the 
expenses thereof, entirely beyond the au- 
thority given by Congress. Solicitor Mc- 
Cue, Assistant-Secretary Fairchild, and 
Secretary Bayard are said to be of the same 
opinion. The expenses of the Commission, 
since its establishment in 1882 up to the 
commencement of the present month, are 
set down at $451,659, and, according to 
Judge Durham’s construction of the law, 
the sum of about $350,000 was paid with- 
out any legal authority. 

Supposing the facts to be as thus stated, 
then this Commission has been pursuing 
the grab-game on a pretty large scale. The 
Alabama fund which Congress bas grabbed 
has a surplus which will stand a good deal 
of grabbing; and perhaps the Commission, 
influenced by the bad example of Congress, 
thought that there would be no special 
harm in taking a hand in this business. If 

80, then we have an illustration of the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” Be this as it may, nothing 
is more certain than that Conyress, in pro- 
viding for the distribution of the Geneva 
award, in excluding insurance companies 
from all participation therein, and in pro- 
viding for the payment of war premiums, 
set an example of dishonesty and laxity in 
morals thoroughly disgraceful to that body 
and to the whole people of the United 
States. 

The Government of the United States 
obtained, and Great Britain paid about 
seven million dollars more than would have 
been obtained and paid if the Geneva Tri- 
bunal had not allowed the claims of the in- 
surance companies that had paid certain 
losses occasioned by Rebel cruisers. Hav- 
ing received this money, the Government, 
through the action of Congress, turns 
round and in effect confesses that this 
large sum was obtained by a system of 
false pretenses. The sum was claimed and 
awarded as an indemnity for the losses 
paid by the insurance companies in whose 
behalf the claim was made; and, after the 
Claim is acknowledged and established, 





and the money actually obtained from 
Great Britain, the Government says, by the 
legislation of Congress, that the insurance 
companies shall not have a dollar of the 
money so obtained and paid, and that other 
parties, who really have no claim, may 
share in this fund. This, according to any 
code of morals recognized among decent 
men, is simply abominable. 





AN ARCHIDIACONAL OBSERVA- 
TION. 


A VENERABLE Archdeacon who is serving 
in a missionary field of the Church of Eng- 
land has dropped, incidentally in the course 
of his annual report, an observation that 
deserves more attention than it is likely to 
get in its proper place in the bulky volume 
which constitutes the record of the work 
of the society in all parts of the world. He 
is writing of the great difficulties the native 
pastors under his supervision meet in the 
dittharge of their duties. Their flocks are 
often scattered over a large district and for 
eight months of the year are obliged by 
their avocation to move about a great 
deal. But the native pastors are faithful 
and efficient, and not only look well after 
their parishioners, but find time to ‘ culti- 
vate their own food.” Their salaries are 
inadequate, and they are obliged thus to 
labor for their own support. To be sure 
they are confined more or less during the 
‘*‘planting and harvest seasons” in their 
fields; but even then they can give their 
attention to the spiritual harvesting among 
the souls who are in their ‘ immediate vi- 
cinity.”. The Archdeacon, so far from be- 
ing inclined to lament the hard lot of these 
under-shepherds, really finds good in it. 
He says: 





**T do not think that having to grow a portion 
of their own food is objectionable ; for the ex- 
ample of an industrious minister.is not without 
its influence with a people who are naturally 
idle.” 

There is a profundity of meaning in this 
archidiaconal observation. There is an old 
adage, ‘‘ Like priest, like people,” which 
the Archdeacon probably had in mind, 
though he does not quote it. There can 
be no doubt that an example of industry is 
beneficial to ‘‘a people who are naturally 
idle”; and it must be that these native pas- 
tors, whose diligence is thus commended, 
were themselves stimulated by an archidi- 
aconal archetype. We do not mean to in- 
timate that the Archdeacon isin the habit 
of growing a portion of his own food. That 
would bring discredit upon the Home Govy- 
ernment, which would not allow an arch. 
deacon, or any other ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, to be put on starvation wages. But 
an archdeacon can certainly show a good 
example of industry by diligently perform- 
Ing his archidiaconal duties. It is not, of 
course, clear what those duties are precisely. 
There is, indeed, more mystery about the na- 
ture and extent of archidiaconal functions 
than about those of any other ecclesiastical 
position. It has been denied that an arch- 
deacon is a titular dignitary simply; but a 
Parliamentary investigation, it will be re- 
membered, did not succeed in disproving 
it. Lord Althorp, in asking the House of 
Commons to grant a salary of $2,000 to the 
Archdeacon of Bengal, was startled by the 
question from a too inquisitive member, 
‘* What are the duties of an archdeacon?” 
and sent a messenger to the House of 
Lords to question their spiritual lordships. 
Archbishop Harcourt told the messenger 
that an archdeacon was ‘‘ aide de camp toa 
bishop” ; Bishop Copleston described him as 
‘*oculus episcopi;” while Bishop Blomfield, 
of London, gave the definition which satis- 
fied the House. ‘An archdeacon,” said 
he, ‘‘is an ecclesiastical officer who per- 
forms archidiaconal functions.” The dic- 
tionaries give no light, but some of the 
cyclopedias give hints. For example, one 
of them says that itis ‘‘ imperative upon 
each archdeacon to visit his district at 
least once in three years,” and that he must 
see that the churches and chancels are in 
repair,and hear representations from church 
wardens of public scandals. But it is evi- 
dent that nobody has yet got to the bottom 


’ of the subject; and we leave it with the 


remark that many of the archdeacons in 
missionary lands have so filled the office as 
to show themselves master workmen for 
Christ. 

~The Archdeacon who made the observa- 


tion which we have quoted, a very excel- 
lent and useful missionary, could hardly 
have had the intention of reflecting on a 
class of English vicars; but there will be 
cynics mean enough to apply it to those 
‘* incumbents” who receive the revenues of 
‘*livings,”” and content themselves with the 
vicarial duty of hiring curates, for an ‘‘ un- 
considered trifle,” to do the work. But, if 
the poor curate, pinched a little by hunger, 
becomes an “example of an industrious 
minister” to his people, has the cynic a 
right to say that the vicar does not actually 
provide the example? 

There is a deal in the archidiaconal ob- 
servation. 
PROHIBITION AND LOCAL OP- 

TION, 


Tue fundamental idea of political Pro- 
hibitionists in the Northern and Western 
states is that of absolute suppression by law 
of the liquor business, whether it be in 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors. They propose to stop the evils of 
liquor drinking by removing the facilities 
and causes thereof. Their plan of action 
is to organize a third political party, alike 
in the states and in the nation, with pro- 
hibition in this sense as the distinctive is- 
sue made by the party, and the chief, if not 
the sole reason for its existence, When 
this party shall become strong enough to 
control legislation by the election of its 
candidates, in the several states and in the 
nation, then Prohibition in this country 
will, by constitutional provisions and legis- 
lative statutes, be an established fact, with 
a public sentiment represented by the par- 
ty, sufficiently strong and general to main- 
tain the fact and enforce the suppression 
of the liquor business. This we under- 
stand to be the theory of these Prohibi- 
tionists. No form of the license system 
is acceptable to them. Prohibition, for 
a whole state, and in all the states, by 
a general and uniform law,is their one idea. 

The temperance movement which, within 
the past few years, has been going forward 
in the Southern states, and which certainly 
has alrzady done much to abridge the evils 
of intemperance, is of a different character. 
One of its distinctive features is that of 
local option, by which is meant a legisla- 
tive provision that allows counties or cities, 
as the case may be, to determine for them- 
selves by a popular vote, whether and to 
what extent the liquor business shall be 
licensed therein, or shall be prohibited al- 
together. Another feature is the entirely 
non-partisan character of the movement. 
No new party, with distinct candidates, is 
created to carry onthe work. The mem- 
bers of both of the existing parties, as well 
as those belonging to both races, are joined 
together in promoting the temperance 
cause, and doing what on the whole seems 
to them wisest and best to abate the evils of 
drunkenness, The facts show that a most 
important work has been done, and is still 
in progress, by this method of action. 
Local option in some of the counties of 
Georgia, for example, takes the form of 
license restriction, because in these counties 
it represents the prevalent public sentiment , 
and in other counties prohibition, for the 
same reason, has been adopted by the ma- 
jority of legal voters. The same is true in 
some of the other Southern states. At this 
moment the liquor question is being earnest- 
ly agitated and discussed in the State of 
Mississippi; and the liquor dealers of that 
state, taking the alarm, are organizing 
their forees to resist the spread of prohibi- 
tion in the form of local option. 

We have always endeavored, in dealing 
with the liquor question, to take what we 
regard as the practical view of the matter, 
and hence have been ready to give our 
support to any and every form of action 
which, being the best practically for the 
time being, is adapted to put the liquor 
business under restraint, and by so much 
to further the cause of temperance. On 
this principle we favored the Scott law in 
Ohio, which has been virtually killed by the 
victory of the Democrats in 1888. On the 
same principle we favor the high license 
laws recentiy enacted in Missouri and IIli- 
nois, in neither of which states is Prohibi- 
tion at the present time a practicable 
remedy. These laws, though not absolute- 
ly prohibitory, have greatly lessened the 








liquor traffic in these two states; and the 


same fact was brought about in Ohio dur- 
ing the short period in which the Scott law 
was in operation. The legislation was 
meant for restriction, and such was the 
practical result; and this is the best possi- 
ble proof that the legislation is good to this 
extent and for this purpose. Though not 
up to the Prohibition standard, it is much 
better than free rum with no legal restraint. 

So, also, the movement of local option, 
with its non-partisan feature, that has re- 
cently spread itself so rapidly in several of 
the Southern states, and seems to be 
steadily progressing in public favor, is 
demonstrably a very desirable success. It 
is not prohibition, pure and simple, after 
the type of the Northern and Western po- 
litical prohibitionists, but it has done and 
is atill doing a good work for temperance, 
and we bid it God-speed. The public sen- 
timent in a county that establishes either 
high license or Prohibition, will be very 
sure to enforce what it establishes. It isa 
local public sentiment, and exists and acts 
just where the law is to be enforced. This 
is a very great advantage in securing the 
application and enforcement of any law. 
No general Prohibition, applicable to a 
whole state, can be made effective in local- 
ities in which public sentiment is opposed 
to it, and where it must be enforced by the 
local agencies of law, if at all. In such 
localities it is likely to be simply a dead 
letter. Nobody, in his senses, can for a 
moment suppose that a general prohibitory 
law in this state could, at the present time 
be made vuperative and efficient in this city 
It would fail by non-execution. Give 
however, to the voters of this city the priv- 
ilege of local option, and then suppose 
them to establish Prohibition by a popular 
vote, and they would be very certain to 
see to it that the law was enforced. They 
would elect the proper officers to do the 
work, This, as already remarked, is one 
of the great advantages of local option, In 
many of the counties of Georgia it has 
cleared out every vestige of the liquor busi- 
ness. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that we have 
no hobbies on the subject of temperance, 
qther than the single one of doing, at all 
times and in all places, the best that in ex- 
isting circumstances can be done, whether 
it be Prohibition or some form of the 
license system, to promote the interests of 
this cause. Where Prohibition is practica- 
ble it is the best remedy; but when, as in 
some places is the fact, it is not practica- 
ble, it is not by any means the best thing, 
and, indeed, no remedy at all. A good 
license system under such circumstances, 
if practicable, would be far better; and 
for this reason:we should favor it, and 
recommend our readers to do likewise. 
Common sense is a very useful article to 
have on hand in the prosecution of any 
reform. 


Eflitorial Notes, 


Ware the discussion in the Episcopal 
Church is going on in reference to the right of 
colored men to sit in convention ar clergymen 
in Bouth Carolina, their advocate, A, Toomer 
Porter, D.D., in a long and able explanation of 
the case in The Church Press, incidentally brings 
out a point of weakness in the custom of elect- 
ing members, lay and clerical, of the conventions. 
One of the anti-Negro champions says that some 
of those who agree with him, “have served the 
Church in her councils almost as raany years as 
Dr. Porter has lived.” But Dr, Porter is fifty- 
eight years old, and ought by this time to be re- 
garded as no novice, He says: 


“In, this locality is it necessary to be up in the 
seventies or eighties to have any wisdom, er any 
right to form an opinion? Look at the evidence, 
Here is a standing Committee, the aggregate age of 
which is some six hundred and sixty years, And it 
is unpardonable heresy about here to say that some 
of these old men ought to resign, and give to the 
young men, clerical and lay, “an opportunity to 
shape the history of the Church according to the 
needs of their day. But I say it, notwithstanding. 
e . I wish to say that in ail these years cf ‘long 
service’ of those whom I presume to differ from , 
I will challenge any one to shew a single thing that 
these long servers have done to extend the Church, 
to strengthen its stakes,or to lengthen its chords ~ in 
mission work, in the charities of the Chureh, in its in 
stitations, in its educational work. I canshow from 
the records how these long servers have been obstruc- 
tives; how they have defeated every movement of 
life; how they have strangled out al) progress and de- 
velopment ; how, under their influeuce and repres- 
sion, the Church has drawn its slow length along, 
and, after two hundred years, numbers less than 











ten thousand souls, ina population of nearly one _. 
Jion, and is, at this moment, torn, and almog 
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rent asunder, and its spiritual life drooping and 
dying.” 

This is extraordinarily plain talk. And we ob- 
serve that a similar practice prevails in other 
dioceses of re-electing as long as he lives any 
one who has once been elected to a representa- 
tive office. Certainly it ought not to be consid- 
ered that it is a slight to one who has once 
served to let some one else serve another term. 
Certainly the practice of assured re-election in 
the Episcopal Church may be regarded as giving 
some force to the argument which we heard so 
much of from The Sun, nine years ago, that, if 
Grant was elected to a third term, we might as 
well give up holding elections, and consider it a 
life tenure. Sometimes the practice is likely to 
work very badly. Suppose, for example, that 
the leader and chairman of the committee hav- 
ing charge of the most important subject in the 
late General Convention, has left his Massachu- 
sette charge, and accepted the rectorship of one 
of the most important churches in this city. 
But, by the unwritten law, he cannot be elected 
to the next General Convention, where his ab- 
sence would be a mest serious loss, uvless one 
of the clerical delegates at the last Convention 
has died, or can be persuaded to decline re-elec- 
tion. This custom of re-election, of course, 
keeps the Convention exceedingly conservative. 
In South Carolina, the lay delegates, and not 
the clergy, were in favor of excluding Negroes. 
Bat they were old men, the rich slavehoiders of 
the ante bellum days, 


Tue Catholics of Germany, as little an those 
of other countries, like to grant as true the his- 
torical fact that their Church has officially and 
actually been opposed to the spreading of the 
Bible in the languages of the people. Janssen» 
in his famous history of the German people, 
makee much capital of the fact that, before the 
days of “uther, German translations of the 
Bible existed and were circulated; and he uses 
and abuses this fact to no inconsiderable extent 
to prove his remarkable thesis that the Refor- 
mation was really a retrogression in the develop- 
ment of pure religion, morals and literature in 
Germany. But this one chief prop of Catholic 
consteuction of history has been deprived of all 
foundation and basis. The pre-Luther German 
versions of the Bible have all been proved to 
pe based on the translation of which the oldest 
manuscript copy is the “ Codex Teplensis,” re- 
cently found in the cloister of Tepl, in Bohemia, 
dating from the fourteenth century, and pub- 
lished in Augsburg, 1881-84. A rigid exami- 
nation of this codex hus brought to light the 
remarkable fact that itis a translation made by 
some German Waldenser, and that, accordingly 
the introduction and spreading of the German 
Bible is not owing to the religious zeal of Catholic 
circles, but to the energy of Bible-loving and 
believing heretics. Dr, Haupt, of the Universi- 
ty library at Wiirzburg, has made this cxamina- 
tion, showing the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween this translation and those made by the 
Waldenses into the Roman languages of South- 
ern Europe. 80 conclusive is the argumenta- 
tion of Haupt, that it has convinced the most 
critical of German historical scholars. Supple- 
mentary to the leading argument, the author 
shows also that, officially, the Catholic Church 
of that day was opposed to the use of the Ger- 
man Bible, and where such a vermon was per- 
mitted to be used it had been modified in the 
interest of the Catholic views. The whole mat- 
ter simply emphasizes one of the most stubborn 
truths of history—namely, that the Roman 
Catholic Church historically and officially has 
opposed putting the Bible into the hands of the 
laity. es 


As is well known the triuue head of the Mor- 
mon Church, through the exigencies of the 
times, is sadly peeled and scattered, and other- 
wise generally at ite wit’s end. Thus Taylor and 
Cannon, since February last, like specters have 
been flitting about through the sage-brush, or, 
hid in the temples from time to time, have dol- 
orously peeped and muttered forth ghostly 
counsel; while, as for the third segment, 
Joseph F. Smith, son of Hiram, “ martyred” 
patriarch, sbout the same date, and after a 
month's skulking and dodging from Mexico to 
the British line, and from the Rockies to the 
Pacific, skipped the country, and turned up later 
in Honolutu, among the dusky Kanakas. And, 
hearing from that safe distancs of the ruthless 
doing» of the deputies and the sore persecutions 
of the saints, he has receutly penned them a 
touching epistie, addressing it to “the prison- 
ers for Christ’s and conscienco’s sake,” other- 
wise Bishops Cannon, Musser, Fotheringham, 
Brown, and Elders Pratt, Pingree, Evans, Wat- 
son, Clawson, Brown, No. 2, et al., now serving 
out sentences for polygamous doings. Thisstal- 
wart saint, of metal truly Fulstaffian, congratu- 
lates warmly those martyrs to religion for their 
courage, devotion, etc. ; says he does not know 
or care how soon bis turn comes to share their 
prison fate! We have, verily, we have, some- 
thing worth suffering for-~all the rights and 
immunities, to wit (such aa polygamy, e, g.), 
possessed by former sgints, ‘* Your names will 
live in history to the end of time, and shine out 
pright throngh al} eternity, and wil} be found 


foremost in the bright galaxy of sufferers and 
martyrs of all ages for truth’s sake”; while 
your pereecutors, having the same spirit with 
“the Neros, Herods, popes and preiates, that put 
to death Jesus and John Baptist” —the Zanes 
and Dicksons, that is—‘“‘will be held up to scorn 
and execration.” They will be perpetuated in 
effigy in some chamber of horrors, while you 
will be embalmed with sweet incense in the 
hearts of thousands and millions. ‘From judge 
to spotter their intentions are infamous.” They 
harry the saints “ with unconstitutional, pro- 
scriptive, and barbarous laws.” ‘ But as God 
lives, they are reckonipg without their host; 
their time will be shortened”; they will come 
to grief, and so had better make haste to re- 
pent! 





More than one severe article has appeared in 
the Baptist Zraminer, of this city, reflecting se- 
verely upon the nine professors at Andover, 
because of an editorial in the Andover Review on 
the subject of Eschatology. Whatever may be 
the character of the article, it is hardly fair to 
hold nine men responsible for everything which 
appears in a review, which is owned and con- 
trolled by five of them exclusively. It is well 
known that the Professors are by no means a 
unit in holding the views advanced in that re- 
view, some of them, in their lectures and ser- 
mons and published articles, indicating a decided 
opposition to what is known as the ‘‘New Depart- 
ure.” The peculiarity of Andover Seminary, as 
we understand the facts, is not that it represents, 
either in its Faculty or in its Governing Board, 
any new phase of theological thought, but that 
it stands for “liberty in science and teaching” 
within the limitations of the creed which is the 
basis of the institution. Students cannot ex- 
pect to graduate from Andover with the stamp 
of a theological mint, designed to give them 
value and currency. They will hear all the 
evangelica) theologies discussed by able and in- 
dependent men, and they must expect, when 
they go among the Churches, to be weighed in 
the balances as theological bullion, rather 
than pass as coin made current by ite asserted 
orthodoxy. The same is true of the so-called 
Andover Review. It does not represent all An- 
dover, but its editors and proprietors. 








Missionary boards, alike in this country, in 
England, and in other Christian countries, have, 
for a long series of years, and at a very consid- 
erable expense, been seeking to establish Chris- 
tian missions in China, and have so far suc- 
eeeded as to afford.a gratifying promise of 
much greater success in the future. The theory 
of their action is to convert individual China- 
men to Christianity, and ultimately make China 
a Christian nation. If this be a geod theory, as 
is confessedly the fact, then, when Chinamen 
come to this country, no matter for what pur- 
pose, and here take up their domicile, it would 
be strange, indeed, if the Christians of the 
United States should be indifferent to their epir- 
itual interests, and make no effort to impart to 
them a saving knowledge of the Gospel. No such 
inooogruity, weare glad tosay, has characterized 
their treatment of Chinamen in this land. ‘Take 
this city and Brooklyn together, and we find that» 
since 1878, no less than twenty-two Chinese mis_ 
sions have been established therein, and that 
these missions are now in successful operation. 
Similar efforts have been made in other cities of 
the United States; and even in San Francisco, 
where so many people have run mad on the 
Chinese question, missions are established for 
the education and Christianization of China- 
men. In many of the Sabbath-schools of the 
country we find Chinese classes under the care 
of competent teachers. Nor have these efforts 
been without gratifying results. In general, 
Chinamen have shown a willingness to receive 
instruction ; and in not a few instances they 
have professed conversion and become members 
of Christian churches. The missionary work 
among Chinamen in this country is in every 
sense a Christian work, and should be prose- 
cuted with diligence, hope and zeal. 





Ir is most remarkable how a great treasure is 
lost, and turns up again. The literary public has 
not forgotten the sensation some years ago 
caused by the discovery, in Australia, of a mock 
heroic juvenile poem, ‘Prince Dorus,” by 
Charles Lamb. Another similar discovery has 
now been made in England by John Pearson. 
One Godwia, a publisher of children’s literature, 
applied to Wordsworth to versify the story of 
Beauty and the Beast. He declined, and rec- 
ommended William Taylor. But Godwin hada 
dislike to Taylor, and it is on record that he 
much amused Coleridge by his tirade against 
“that booby Taylor.” Then Godwin applied to 
Charles Lamb, who was willing to do the job for 
& consideration, and produced a poem of about 
four hundred and fifty rhymed octosyllables. 
But children’s books are proverbially short-lived. 
They are torn and destroyed, and it is almost a 
miracle if one survives. Our bibliophiles know 
how rare are the early editions of the ** New 
England Primer,” even though its sacred char- 
acter might protect it, So, ina few years, thia 
versification of Beauty and the Beast, having 





given delight to generation of children, quite 








perished out of mind. Just now, however, Mr. 
Pearson has found a single copy which has 
somehow escaped its fate, and a number of 
letters about it have appeared in The Atheneum 
with interesting extracts. No doubt it will soon 
be republished somewhere, and not be again lost ; 
for what Charles Lamb wrote is precious. 





Tue advent of a new spirit of scholarly re- 
search in this country is marked by the organi- 
zation of a number of societies devoted to differ- 
ent branches of study. Olosely following on the 
American Historical Association is the American 
Economic Association, just organized, under 
the direction of such men as Professors Henry OC. 
Adams, Richard T. Ely, J. B. Clark, Alexander 
Johnston, Edmund J. Janes, Herbert B. Adama, 
E. B. Andrews, Hon. A. D. White, and Dr, Wash- 
ington Gladden. Its objectis the encouragement 
of economic research, the publication of economic 
monographs, the encouragement of perfect free- 
«cm in all economic discussion, and the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Information, designed 
to aid all members with friendly counsels in 
their economic studies. Its platform regards 
the state as an educational and ethical agency 
whose positive aid is an indispensable condition 
of human progress. Recognizing the necessity 
of individual initiation in industrial life, it holds 
that the doctrine of laissez-faire is unsafe in 
politics and unsound in morals, and that it 
suggests an inadequate explanation of the 
relations between the state and the citizens. 
They hold that the conflict of labor and capital 
has brought to the front a vast number of social 
problems whose solution is impossible without 
the unived efforts of Charch, State and Science. 
In the stndy of the policy of government, espe- 
cially with respect to restrictions on trade and 


» to protection of domestic manufactures, they 


take no partisan attitude, but are convinced 
that one of the chief reasons why greater 
harmony has not been attained is because 
economists have been too ready to assert them- 
selves as advocates. 





Tue American Historical Association is now 
one year old, and promises to be an important 
and very useful institution. We have not done 
too much in giving, this week, an article about 
it from a member. The article which we pub- 
lish, by Mr. H. B. Adams, of Jonns Hopking 
University, was read as a paper at the same 
meeting. The Premdent for the ensuing year 
is the veteran historian, Mr. Bancroft, We 
wish we could impress upon our readers the 
importance of preserving the historical records 
of the country, e*pecially in the newer sections, 
Every town and every county, as well a» every 
state, ought to have its local society, which 
would see to it that fugitive papers, maps, 
records, files of newspapers, etc., are preserved, 
and the current facts and conditions are re- 
corded for future reference. We are giad to 
sve that a resolution was adopted, looking to 
the organization of such auxiliary ieties, of 


it for the hope of success; and this is one rea- 
son, among many others, why we are opposed 
to it, and cannot take a course that will, 
directly or indirectly, contribute to its triumph. 
We believe that the prospects of good temper- 
ance legislation in the State of New York will be 
much better if the state isin Republican hands 
than they will be if the state is in Democratic 
hands, while admitting, as we frankly do, that 
neither Republicans nor Democrats propose, at 
present, to put Prohibition into practice. High 
license, like that in Illinois, is not at all the 
failure that the Prohibitionists represent it to 
be; and we should heartily rejoice to see it 
tried in this state, as it could be if all the 
temperance forces in the state were united in 
its support. 





Ir seems probable that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will request the delivery of the detectives 
who abducted Brainerd, the St. Albans, Vt., ab- 
sconding bank president, on Canadian soil, and 
also the return of Brainerd himself. The act 
was an outrage, in plain violation of interna- 
tional law. In regard to it, Senator Edmunds, 
of Vermont, says: “The United States are 
bound to prevent its citizens from kidnapping 
persons in other countries, and bringing them 
here by violence. Brainerd, being a resident of 
a British colony, was as much entitled to the 
protection of the law of Government of Great 
Britain as though he was a subject. If Brain- 
erd was illegally seized, or brought over the 
border by force, then it is a species of violence 
which neither the United States nor Great Brit- 
ain can tolerate. It makes no difference whether 
the act in question was committed by private 
detectives, or by officers of the law.” ‘These are 
just and sensible views. It is undoubtedly true 
that Brainerd is a great rascal who ought to be 
brought to justice ; but this Government cannot 
afford to countenance kidnapping as the means 
of getting possession of fugitive criminals. The 
better way is for the United States and Great 
Britain to make a new extradition treaty, under 
which either Government can, by a legal pro- 
cess, catch persons guilty of the offense imputed 
to Brainerd, The present treaty between the 
two countries is the oldest and most defective 
extradition treaty of the United States; and it 
is a matter of just surprise that it has not long 
since been superseded by a new treaty. 

Governor Hoap.y, in his speech replying to 
Senator Sherman, dodged, or rather undertook 
to laugh down that part of the speech which re. 
ferred to the Negro question in the Southern 
States. This made an occasion for the Senator 
in another speech, delivered last week, to renew 
and press the point which he made in the first 
one, showing that, although the War is ended, 
and much of the bitter feeling engendered by it 
has happily passed away, still Negro suffrage, 
in the sense of a “ free ballot and a fair count,” 
as guaranteed by the Constitution, is not the es- 





which we ought to have not a score or two, 
but thousands. The new interest among our 
scholars in philosophic history is very remark- 
able, and for it we owe very much to such 
men as ex-President White and President 
Adame, of Cornell University, President Gil- 
man and Professor Adams, of Johns Hopkins, 
and Professor Burgess, of Columbia College, 





Tue Prohibitionists of this state last week 
held their convention at Syracuse, adopted their 
platform, and nominated Mr. H. Clay Bascom, 
ot Troy, as their candidate for Governor, to- 
gether with an entire ticket for state officers. 
The plattorm denounces the license system in 
every form, and announces the principle of state 
and national Prohibition as the true and only 
admissible remedy for the evils of liquor drink- 
ing, together with the doctrine of woman's 
suffrage. We believe in Prohibition, as we have 
often said, when and where it is practicable ; 
but we do not believe in the kind of Prohibition 
that antagonizes and denounces every form of 
the license system under ail possible circum- 
stances, This we do not regard as good practi- 
cal sense, The design of the license system is 
to impose restraint upon the liquor business ; 
and any degree of restraint, it being all that in 
the circumstances can be attained, is certainly 
better than no restraint at all. License and 
Prohibition do not differ in kind or end, but 
only in degree; and, if we cannot get the 
best thing, and can get the next best 
thing, then let us take the latter in its best 
possible form, and wield it against the liquor 
business. This is better than to do nothing, and 
leave the business where the common law leaves 
it. Nobody supposes that the Prohibition cam- 
paign in this state this Fall will be a success as 
a temperance movement, It will not elect a 
Prohibition governor or legislature, or dispose 
either of the great parties to adopt the princi- 
ple of Prohibition. What it will do is to add to 
the chances that the Democrats will carry the 
state, especially op the gubernatorial candidate ; 
and how this is going to help the cause of 
temperance in this state is more than we can 
sep. It is well known that the D.mocratic 
party in thia atate js yery intimately allied with 
the liquor interest; and largely dependent upon 





tablished and general practice in the Southern 
States. We think that Senator Sherman has 
much the better of the argument, both as to the 
facts and the proper conclusion to be drawn 
therefrom. The statistics of elections held in 
the Southern States since the Democrats ob- 
tained control of these states and formed what 
is known as the “Solid South,” leave no doubt 
that the colored vote there is, to a large degree, 
practically suppressed, notably so in South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. If 
anything can be proved by figures and by evi- 
dence, this is proved, and to deny it is to deny 
a plain and obvious fact. Nor is the fact one 
that ought to be ignored in any section of the 
country or by any party. It is rather a fact that 
ought not to exist, and would not exist if the 
political rights of Negroes, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, were duly respected and enforced. 
The wrong is not confined simply to Negroes, 
but extends to the whole peuple of the United 
States, since it gives to the white voters of the 
Southern States an undue proportion of politi- 
cal power in the counsels of the nation. These 
white voters virtually absorb and exercise the 
power of the colored vote, while denying the 
vote to those to whom it belongs. So long as 
this state of things lasts, earnest protest will be 
in order, and Republicans should make it an 
issue in political campaigns. The issue should 
not cease until the wrong on which it is based 
shall be corrected. Senator Sherman is entirely 
right in the view which he takes of this question ; 
and the power of his argument and his facts is 
not to be overthrown by the sneers of the New 
York Times, and the Evening Post of this city. 





...-The Hon. Lynde Harrison, of Connecticut, 
eent a letter to the Executive Committee of the 
New York Civil Service Association, to ask them 
how they were pleased with President Cleveland’s 
course, and whether his failure to reappoint 
competent Republican office-holders had not 
injured the cause of reform. He wanted the 
angwer Yes, and he got the answer No from 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, chairman. He says 
that his committee admires the courage which 
has made so few changes, and has even ap- 
pointed to office men of the opposite party, He 

mentigns his tment of 
Colonel Burt to be Nayal Officer of the Port of 
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New York, a post to which President Arthur 
had failed to reappoint that faithful and efficient 
Civik Service reformer. Mr. Wheeler is not far 
wrong when he says that there is every reason 
to believe that Mr. Blaine would have made 
many more changes. 


_.'The attack of Canon Cook on the ortho- 
aouy of the Revision, and especially of the mar- 
gin, has called out a series of indignant letters 
from revisers. Among those who have written 
to The Guardian are T. K. Cheyne (pronounced 

Chay-nie), 8. RB. Driver, and J. J. Stewest 
Perowne. ‘1 protest,” says Mr. Cheyne, ‘asa 
Christian scholar, and a6 lately a member of the 
Revision Company, against the unfriendly spirit 
which Canon Cook displays to those who do not 
agree with himself.” Mr. Perowne asks what 
right Canon Cook has to assume that there were 

‘+ two conflicting parties in the revising body,” 
whove views are represented the one by the text 
and the other by the margin. He declares that, 
for himself, he sometimes favored the text and 
sometimes the margin in the disputed Messianic 
passages, and he believes the same is true of the 
others. “ Our first business,” he says, ‘* was to 
ascertain what was true, not what was ortho- 
dox.” That is the only sound principle. Or- 
thodoxy is worthless if it is not true. 


..The Christian Register cannot claim that 
it was speaking of some old creeds when it 
said that the doctrine that men like Sir Moses 
Montefiore have passed into ‘endless sorrow” 
“‘st/ll holds the mind of Christendom in bond- 
age and darkness.” Wishing other testimony 
than our own that this was an untrue represen- 
tation, we asked three men who represent our 
most conservative churches, the distinguished 
Prof. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, Presbyterian, 
Dr. Daniel Curry, editor of The Methodist Re- 
view, and Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, Reformed, 
The reply of the two former we publish this 
week, Dr, Chambers briefly answered us that 
he had himself known at least one Jew whose 
character was such that he could not doubt that 
he was saved, and he had no reason to doubt 
that tbere are other such cases, We trust this 
slander will now slumber with that other one 
about “infants a span long.” 


...At length cne county in Utah has been 
carried by the ‘* Gentile” voters, and the saintly 
heart is consequently startled and stirred to the 
depths. Bat in that queer country elections 
acttle nothing, unless Mormon office-holders are 
counted in. The next thing in order will be to 
get those men inducted. For it has always been 
so that a ballot which lifted to office a contem- 
ner of Joseph Smith was ipso facto illegal and 
fraudulent, and by hook or crook to be set aside 
and made void. Let us see what will be done 
with Summit County. Though the saints came 
out behind by 100 votes, and 300 or 400 more of 
the miners in Park City did not go to the polls, 
yet the election is to be contested, while there 
is not the ghost of a chance tha: McLaughlin, 
chosen to the Territorial Legislature, will be 
allowed to take his seat. The Lord’s enemies 
must not be suffered to make laws for “the 
kingdom.” 


..We have been much pleased to see that Dr. 
Ray Palmer's late article in Tue INDEPENDENT 
on Christian Catholicity has attracted a good 
deal of attention in England, where it has been 
copied into the religious journals, and made the 
occasion of editorials supporting its view that 
the feeling of Catholicity is growing there as 
wellas here. The Christian World gives us an 
illustration that it would be an utter anachron- 
ism to-day for any man to give the answer made by 
the Rev. Joseph Kinghorn, the noted Close Com- 
munionist, sixty years ago. He was asked if he 
did not expect to meet Dr. Watts and Dr, Dodd- 
ridge in Heaven. He confessed that, while with 
God all things are possible, he could not under- 
stand how it could come to pass. 


.. After most strenuous endeavor, the Mor- 
mons in Idaho, and their Democratic abettors, 
succeeded, a few weeks since, in haviug Judge 
Morgan removed, and Judge Hays appointed as 
Chief-Justice ; and this, in order that the most 
stringent laws passed last Winter, disfranchis- 
ing every member of the Mormon Church (be- 
caure it taught and practiced plurality), might 
be wiped from the statute book. And now it 
comes to pass that Mr. Cleveland’s appointee— 
and almost as his first judicial act—declares 
those same ‘ persecutions” and barbarous laws 
to be entirely constitutional! Of what use, 
then, we ask, is the tithing fund and polygamy? 
And whither shall the righteous turn? 


..Credible rumor had it that the Mormon 
Church had retained Hon. Emory Storrs, of 
Chicago, as their leading counsel in the ap- 
proaching polygamy suits in Salt Lake. Several 
of the magnates are soon to face the jury, and it 
was even asserted that, defended by auch carnal 
weapons as Mr. 8. could wield, even John Taye 
lor and Geo, Q. Cannon could trust ‘the Lord” 
sufficiently to come forth from their caves, and 
stand trial, How fitting that these arch-crimi- 
nals of twenty-five years’ standing should seck 
to be saved from the just penalty of their Jaw- 
breaking by the eloquence and legal akill of this 
f¢mous criminal lawyer who died last week, 





....The first known mention of rum is ina 
manuscript, ‘‘ Description of Barbados,” in 
Trinity College, Dublin, written about 1651, The 
passage reads : 

“The chief fuddling they make.in the Island is 
Rumbullion, alias Kill-Divil, and this is made of 
sugar-canes distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liquor.” 

G. Warren’s “Description of Surinam,” 
has the word in 1ts present short form: 

“Rum is a spirit extracted from sugar-canes. 

+ + Called Kill-Devil in New England.” 
Rumbullion 18 a Devonshire word, meaning ‘‘a 
great tumult,” and is, doubtless, the origin of 
the word rum, and of the name rumboroling, 
which sailors give to their grog. 


1661, 


..Our apology seems to be due to The 
Herald and Presbyter, which, only “ playfully,” 
suggested that papers which claim to be Pres- 
byterian should be under Assembly supervision. 
The paragraph happened to meet our eye, copied 
in another paper, apart from its connection. 
Last week we published a humorous paragraph, 
which was quoted in a city daily, in a way to 
seem serious end mislead the reader as to our 
views, As tothat Unitarian book, we are glad 
to be informed that The Herald and Presbyter’s 
error was corrected. We try to be omniscient, 
but are painfully aware that we are not. 


..A Norwalk, Conn., factory recently dis- 
played the following notice: ‘‘ This factory will 
hereafter be run without rum, or be closed. If 
any man employed here is seen drunk, he will 
be discharged without further notice.” We call 
this practical preaching. Barnum, the show- 
man, another Connecticut man, has long been a 
temperance man of the same practical stripe. 
Pure watcr, at the wheel or elsewhere, is the 
best power we know of to run any sort of ma- 
chinery, particularly the soul machinery of a 
human biing. 


.. The three absconding trustees of Daviess 
County in Indiana have been found in Hamilton 
in Ontario. Though they are embezzlers to the 
amount of some two hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars, their offense is notin the list of 
extradition crimes specified in the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain ; and 
hence they cannot, under this treaty, be brought 
back to this country for trial and punishment 
This is One among many proofs that the two 
governments ought to make a new treaty, 


..It seems that Vice-President Hendricks 
wants Surgeon-Genercal Hamilton's place for one 
of his Democratic friends, and that ex-Senator 
McDonald wants the same place for one of bis 
Democratic friends. The President will act 
wisely if he declines to gratify either of these 
gentlemen, especially as Surgeon-General Ham- 
ilton has proved himself to be a most excellent 
officer, for whose removal, aside from the ques- 
tion of party politics, there is no possible rea- 
son. 


.-[t is simply amazing that a paper like The 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, which is sup. 
posed te represent the least credulous wing of 
Spiritualism, can publish such a series of non- 
sensical mediumistic revelations about the his- 
tory of America ten or twenty thousand years 
ago, as burden the successive numbers of its 
first page. We wonder if it really believes there 
isany truthin them? But credulity and spirit- 
ualism are synonyms. 


.-It is not a small moral twist which makes 
The Pilot say that the chief responsibility for 
the slaughter of the Chinamen at Rock Springs, 
“rests on the grasping coal contractors, who 
imported the servile laborers* expressly to 
starve out white workmen, and made no pro- 
vision for protecting the coolies from the con- 
sequences,” The whole paragraph is an 
apology for the murderers, and an attack on 
the employers. 


.-The Herald, of this city, is doing the gen- 
eral public a good service by its persistent at- 
tack upon the silver law, Its interviews with 
bankers and merchants in all parts of the coun- 
try, followed up by timely editorials, are con- 
tributing a strong influence against this sense- 
less and dangerous law. Public sentiment is at 
last coming right on this subject, and the silver 
men will have to submit to it, whether they like 
it or not. 


.-The three poems we publish on our first 
page are by a mother and her two daughters, 
Elaine and Dora Goodale published a volume of 
poems of great promise while they were yet 
children, Miss Elaine, the elder, has been 
teaching for a year or two in Hampton Institute, 
and has been visiting the Indians on their reser- 
vations this Summer. Thus she follows the ex- 
ample of “ H. H.” 


.-»-Prof. J. Rendell Harris, as we shall more 
at length explain next week, has been developing 
the numerous remarkable illustrations of the 
‘Teaching of the Apostles” in the so-called 
Bibylljne Oracles.. What will be ajd to the fact 
that this ancient apocrypba] work actually il- 
lustrates the baptism in rivers ang fountains, 
apd the tring qepersion pavac ebfas rpic? : 








. Senator Sherman hit the nail squarely on 
the head when, in reference tothe Negro vote in 
Mississippi, he said: “Shall one white man in 
Mississippi wield twice or three times the politi- 
cal influence in national affairs wielded by a 
white man in Ohio?” Thisis the natural and 
necessary result of suppressing the Negro vote 
in the former of these states. 


.... It is a very serious report that comes to us 
of the outbreak of Molly Maguireism in the coal 
mities of Pennsylvania. We trust that the two’ 
agencies which can do the most to stamp it out, 
the officers of the law and the officers of the 
Roman Catholic Church, will exert every effort 
to prevent an outbreak of violence and murder. 


.-Major Howson, of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, and Medical Director Gibson have 
made some very interesting reports as the rc- 
sult of medical examination of boys who apply to 
be apprentices in the Navy. It seems that nearly 
all of them suffer from heart trouble or deficient 
eyesight, caused by smoking cigarettes. 


...We owe many thanks to the Catholic 
prelates who have kindly answered ovr ques- 
tions about the proposed English-speaking 


Catholic Conference, reported by the Herald, of 
this city. Protestants should welcome every 
movement looking to developing the spiritual 
side of the public worship in Catholic churches, 


....The Greenbackers of this state have noti- 
fied the general public that they are still in ex- 
istence, by holding a state con vention, and nom- 


inating Mr. George G. Jones as their candidate 
for governor. We advise Mr. Jones to spend 
no money in the campaign, and not to worry his 
mind about any official responsibilities, 


....The fact that the recent Chinese massacre 
took place in a territory in the United States, 
and not in one of the states, forms a special rea- 
son why the general Government should be held 
responsible for the same, and should make due 
reparation therefor, while sparing no pains to 
bring the guilty parties to justice. 

..-The Prerident having returned to Wash- 
ington, the Democratic office-seekers have re- 
turned also in great numbers. It is a pity that 
Civil-Service reform has not yet reached the 
stage that would entirely save our Presidents 
from such abominable nuisances, 

. Secretary Manning is reported as saying: 
‘I believe that Civil-Service reform has come 
to stay; and it is certainly my intention to ob- 
serve the terms of the law without doubt or hes- 
itation.” The Secretary's faith is right, and his 
declared intention is right, 

. Correct a printer's error in the Revision, 


in Ez, xxxvili, 16. For ‘‘ thee,” read me in the 
words ‘* that the nations may know thee,” 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwawa proves trne. 








a oe 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable, Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections of the Throat and nd Lungs. 
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Send for price list of our clerant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portlands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green.” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* natty” job. Address, 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 

Waterloo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


SPECIFIC FOR BRIGHT'S DISEASE OF THE KID- 
NEY8, THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, ACID DYSPEP- 
SIA, MALARIA POISONING. Ero. 

THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER, A POWERFUL NERVOUS TONIC AND 

EXHILARANT, 
Water. in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $6.00 
per case at the Springs. 
Testimonials sent to any address, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 











WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR BUBSCRIBERA, 


THR INDEPENDERT, 


i Pa Dew tte 
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AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Have now opened an early selection of 
choice Fall Styles for the accommodation of 
strangers and others visiting the city, in 
Rich Figured and Plain Silks and Satins, 
Brocade, Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 
Cloaks, Suite and Jackets, Shawls, Clotbs, 
Plain and fancy Effects in Dress Goods, etc. 


Drdadway KR 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 





Sinancial, 
RAILWAY REGULATION. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
provides that Congress shall have power 
‘*to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several states, and 
with the Indian tribes.” ‘‘ To regulate 
commerce ” is, according to the construc- 
tion given by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to establish authoritative 
rules in regard to commerce, whether such 
rules relate to the subjects of commerce or 
the vehicles and instruments of transporta- 
tion, or the persons engaged in such trans- 
portation. The power to regulate applies 
to commerce and to all its natural incidents. 

Commerce “ among the several states,” 
is one of the forms of commerce which, in 
this broad sense, is placed under the regu- 
lating power of Congress. If the commerce 
be wholly within a state, then Congress 
has no power over it; but if it passes from 
one state to another, then it is inter-state 
commerce, and subject to such regulations 
as Congress may sce fit to impose. Rail- 
roads, especially in modern times, have in 
this country become the great instruments 
of such commerce; and this fact has led 
to various propositions, for the regula- 
tion of tailroads, as thus engaged, 
by the authority of Congress. There is no 
doubt about the power of Congress to 
furnish such regulation. The only ques- 
tion is, whether the powcr shall be exer- 
cised, and if so, in what way, and to what 
extent. 

The fundamental feature of the Reagan 
bill which was passed by the late House of 
Representatives, consists in laying down 
fixed and definite rules for railroad charges, 
which must be observed by railway com- 
panies engaged in transporting goods and 
merchandise from one state to another. 
This is the one great idea of the bill. The 
Cullom bill on the other hand, introduced 
into the Senate, proposes the creation of a 
National Railroad Commission, somewhat 
analogous to the Railway Commissions of 
England, of Massachusetts, and of this 
state, and having power to enforce its de- 
crees within certain limits, yet mainly 
advisory rather than compulsory in its 
duties and functions. The two bills are 
essentially different in the fundamental 
principle from which they start. The Sen- 
ate did not adopt either of these biljs, but 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
whole subject of inter-state commerce by 
railroads, and make a report thereon at the 
next session of Congress. This was un- 
doubtedly the wiser course. When Con- 
gress acts on the subject, if it acts at all, it 
should do 80 after a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive examination of all the facts in- 
volved in the problem, and with a view to 
serve the best interests of the general pub- 
lic, including those who have investments 
in railway property. The subject is not 
one for hasty legislation, and certainly not 
for mere hobbies. Congress had better for 
the present do nothing, than to do the wrong 
thing. 

It is not many years since several of the 
Western state enacted what were known 
as the Granger laws, for the regulation of 
railways, These laws were, tor the most 
part, substantially constructed on the prin 





ciples contained in the Reagan bill. Their 
great idea was to fix railroad charges by 
establishing a maximum which must not 
be exceeded. Many of these laws have 
already been repealed; and it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that this sort of legis- 
lation proved, on the whole, to be produc- 
tive of more evil than good to the gener- 
al community. The Granger laws certain- 
ly did not secure the results claimed for 
them by their advocates, and have largely 
fallen into disrepute, even in the Western 
states, where they were once so popular. 

It is to be remembered tbat freight and 
passenger transportation by railroad com- 
panies is a business, and that although 
these companies are common carriers, and 
ina qualified sense engaged in a public 
function, and invested by law with cer- 
tain necessary franchises and privileges, 
their property is private property, and the 
management of the business must, for the 
most part, be left in the hands of those 
who own the property. These companies 
are competitors with each other for the 
business as a general rule, and where they 
are not such, they cannot carry their charges 
up to extravagant rates without lessening 
the amount of their business. The great 
law of competition, and even the law of 
self-interest, as the expericnce of this coun- 
try has abundantly shown, wield a vast 
power in imposing limitations and _ re- 
straints upon what are sometimes called 
railroad monopolies. It is a well-known 
fact that railway charges have been cheap- 
ened with the increase of railroads in this 
country, and that the dividends of the 
companies have, for a rule, not been such 
as to show large profits from the business. 
The losses on railroad investments have 
been immense to stockholders, and even to 
bondholders. 

We do not mean by these statements to 
intimate that railway corporations should 
be left to do as they please, without any 
regulation by law; but we do mean to say 
that there are two sides to this question, 
and that any system of regulation by law 
that overlooks the facts on both sides, or 
that essentially interferes with the proper 
freedom of railway companies in the man- 
agement of their own business, is not like- 
ly in the long run to be productive of good 
to the country. The people, though as a 
body politic they do not own railroads, 
nevertheless, have a vast interest in them, 
and can have no interest in any legislation 
that is essentially hostile to their prosper- 
ity. Soto legislate as virtually to confis- 
cate this kind of property, or to destroy 
the prospect of reasonable profits there- 
from, would be unwise to the last degree. 

Sie a 


TALKING TO THE FARMERS. 


Unirep Srares Senator Mitier, of this 
state, last week delivered an address before 
the Saratoga County Fair, referring espe- 
cially to the importance of fostering a home 
market for farm products. We quote, as 
follows, from this admirable address : 


“It is highly desirable that the National De- 
partment of Agriculture should be given a wider 
scope and facilities to correspond with its im- 
portance, Efforts in that direction will, I am 
sure, be eventually successful, and it will re- 
celve, as it deserves, much careful thought and 
labor, as is bestowed on the Navy Department. 
Still, the improvement in agriculture rests more 
on the effort of the individual farmer than with 
the Government, To accomplish this end, the 
farmer must make use of such helps as are 
offered him ; as schools, agricultural colleges, 
the country fairs, and the agricultural papers 
and magazines, I place great importance on 
the agriculiural press ; for, while most farmers 
cannot attend agricultural schools, they can dur- 
ing the Winter, or when their work is through 
at night, read the papers in which the fruits of 
the chemists and scientific farmers are put in 
plain English for him. Here he may become 
acquainted with new systems of agriculture and 
the wonders‘of inventive skill, in the shape of 
farm implements. ‘The dignity and importance 
of agriculture need to be more fully recognized. 
It is one of the great safeguards of our Republi- 
can form of Government that so large a number 
of the citizens are landholders, anti are directly 
interested in honest government. The farming 
cless is the most trustwortby in emergencies, 
as was found to be the case in our late-War, when 
the regiments of farmer boys did the best fight- 
ing because they were fighting for their homes. 

‘Agriculture is yet in its infancy. Though 
science has found out a way of making butter, I 
believe that, in the long run, the cow will come 








out ahead, The railroads and the canals have 





made a great deal of our agricultural prosper- 
ity. This isthe reason why the balance of trade 
with foreign countries in the last year shows 
#160,000,000 in our favor. Too much import- 
ance cannot be laid on the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country as identified with the agri- 
cultural interests. Where there are factories, 
there are large families to be fed, and a home 
market is created. This, as it saves cost of 
transportation, is much more desirable than a 
foreign market. The value of your land is 
thereby increased. ‘l'o-day we have, scattered 
over the Middle States and New England, a man- 
ufacturing population that consumes all the ag- 
ricultural produce of those states; and in some 
cases there is not enough produce. The manu- 
facturing interests of the country, according to 
the last census, amounted to five thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. By comparison, we find that, 
throughout the country, the price of land and 
farm products keeps pace with the growth of 
manufactures. Only 6 per cent. of this coun- 
try’s manufactures are found south of the Potu- 
mac. Compare North Carolina and Massachu- 
setts—two typical states—and we find thatlandin 
the former state sells for less than $20 an acre, 
and in Massachusetts at $69. Compare New 
York and Virgiuia. A hundred years ago they 
were equal ; but to-day we have six millions of 
people against Virginia’s million and a half. 
Compare Illinois and Iowa, and we find that the 
manufacturers of the former state furnish a 
home market, while Iowa has to send her sur- 
plus eastward, even to Europe ; and sc the Iowa 
farmer makes less than the Illinois farmer. Nor 
are the interests of farmers and manufacturers 
antagonistic, The foreign consumption of our 
products amounts only to about 8 per cent., 
aside from cotton and tobacco, It is obviously 
of the greatest interest to both classes to foster 
our home market, The interests of these two 
great classes are bound together, and he isa 
public enemy who tries to stir up animosity be- 
tween the mechanic and the farmer.” 

It is very easy to see how a suitable tariff 
protection is as really in the interest of 
farmers as it is in the interest of the manu- 
facturers who produce the protected arti- 
cles. It encourages the manufactures 
which give employment to a vast body of 
men; and these men are consumers of the 
products which the farmers have to sell, 
aud thus supply a home market for their 
sule, that would not exist in the absence of 
such manufactures. Agriculture and man- 
ufactures are connected interests; and any 
governmental policy which fosters the lat- 
ter, gives prosperity tothe former. The 
home market for the sale of his surplus pro- 
ducts is far the most important market to 
the farmer. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


Tue Ruilroad Gazette prints a table of 
earnings per mile in July of each year, 
from which we select the following three 
successive years. The figures are certainly 
not encouraging for the prospects of divi- 
dends in 1885, viz.: 

Railroad Earnings in J*!y, 1883 to 1885, 





1883, 1884, 1885. 
Alabama Great Southern......... $249 «=69$2565 386$242 
Atchison, Top. and 8. F.......... 652 «648 498 
BD. Moses T.. ANS Wicccceseccoves 353 494 4i7 
Burl., Ced. R. and N..........-.6 281 276 227 
CamaGa PachSe..... ccccccccccccee 821 228 826 
Ms cane ceonepsesaanee 252 193 172 
Charl., Col. and Aug........ 135 110 124 
OChiho., Bar. ABO, 2.00 ccc ccccevcs 566 0—~C«G A 519 
Chicdgo and Altom.........sccceee 569 860 TT 
Chicago and E, Illinois........... 479) «= 510s 448 
Chic., Mil.. and St, Paul......... - 405 410 B94 
Chicago and N. W .0..c.cccccceece 602 525 540 
Chic., St. P.M. and O... ...... . B80 859 = B55 
GH BOO WH civic gccscnecce 293 300 272 
Cin. 1, Bt. L. amd C......ccccccees 556 613 5 
eee 650 615 664 
Cin., W. and Balt............+6 eee GIT 499 413 
Clev., Ark. amd Col.........ccecee 305 286 307 
Col, and Greenvilie.............+. 11s 104 107 
Denver and Rio Grande.......... 394 304 415 
Des Moines and Ft, D 3 172 212 
Det., Ue. ANA N..c.ccrcccsccecccee 379 363 
E. T., Va. and Georgia........... 231 263 272 
Kvanaville and Terre Haute...... 406 505 453 
Flint and P. M.... cece ccee eee eens 531 477 4158 
Fort Worth and D..........65 0665 254 458 Bal 
of er 608 551 453 
PO MPEG Weccccccesove cvces B11 236 253 
Illinois Central—Iil. Lines.. ..... 560 487 521 
I)linois Central—Iowa Lines...... B84 818 320 
Illinois Central—So, Div.......... 416 «6415 —ss 812 
Indiana, Bloom, & W .........+.. B18 BWti«'S 
Ki. Cog FE. DB BGircccccccccccccces - BOS «=—458 S478 
Lake Erie and Western.......... - 202 198 = 104 
Long [sland...........6+0+++++e0.01,072 1,086 1,054 
L. R., Miss. R. and Texas........ 139 = «142 116 
L. R. and Fort Smith........ coccce 188 195 8627 
Louisville and Nashville.......... 545 618 625 
Matq., B. and O, ...2002000.. eee -1,888 1,019 779 
Memphis and Charleston......... 807 361 287 
Milwaukee, L. S.and W.......... 2u) 259 220 
Milwaukee and North............. 204 «=6185s«198 
Mobile and Ohio..... dj ntecaveneda 5 8624906 
Nashville, C. and St. L....... .... 358 238 989 
New York, L. E, and W,..,......1,645 1,856 1,217 















New York and New Eng......... 802 
New York, Penn. and Ohio..... ...1,075 
N. Y., Susq. and West............ 607 


691 
842 








Peoria, Decatur and Evans...... 180 216 207 
Philadelphia and Reading....... 1,910 1,774 1,698 
Richmond and Danville.......... 860 =. 381 360 
Rochester and Pittsburgh........ 26 863874) = 817 
St. L., A. and T. H., Main Line... 552 462 416 
Belleville Line..... DEE Ee ten ee 4038 93230379 
8. Louis, Fort Scott and W....... 158 264 227 
St. Louis and San Francisco...... 873 «66464 «= 404 
St. Paul and Duluth,............. 526 = 625 
St. Paul, M. and Man 433 375 
Ee ae ae 304 240 248 
Sed newiaecnnssccnces . 624 558 515 
Vicksburg and Meridian.......... 207 227 208 
Vicksburg, 8. and Pacitic.. . 58 87 148 
Virginia Midland,......... 418 373 870 
Pe ccncepcecscccccecosesscs i 348 363 
Western N. C, 172 142 
West SOTO. 0c cvce wccsccccccccee 950 843 
Wisconsin Central......... vanes - 48 45 260 


We have here the July earnings per mile 
of road of seventy-three railroads for three 
years or more; and these give a better idea 
of the course of earnings than is possible 
from any comparison of this year with 
last. It will be found that of seventy-three 
roads 

44 earned Jess per mile than in 1884 
and 53 “e “ “ “ 1883 

so that decreases since 1883 have occurred 
on nearly three-fourths of the roads. 

Also the earnings per mile 


of 46 out of 66 roads were less in 1585 than in 1882 
of 42 “ Ty 56 “ oo “ “ ity “ oe 1881 
of 29 it Ld 47 “ “ “ ve “ ae o 1880 


Those which have gained in earnings per 
mile since 1880 are mostly railroads which 
had light earnings then and have established 
themselves since. Among them are the 
St. Paul and Omaha, the West Michigan | 
the Flint and Pere Marquette, the Fort 
Scott and Gulf, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and West- 
ern, the Norfolk and Western, the Northern 
Pacific, the Reading, the Richmond and 
Danville, the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
the St. Paul and Duluth, and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe, several_of which 
have varned much less this year than io 
some years since 1880. The roads which 
had larger earnings per mile in July this 
year than in any other of the six are the 
Cleveland, Akron and Columbus, the East 
Tennessee, the Fort Scott and Gulf, the 
Richmond and Danville (the same as in 
1883), the Vicksburg, Shreveport and 
Pacific, the Wisconsin Central, the Roches- 
ter and Pittsburgh, and the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith—mostly small and new roads; 
those having smaller earnings per mile this 
year than in any other reported since 1879 
are the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 
Northern, the Central Iowa, the Chicago 
and Alton, the Eastern Illinois, the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago, 
the Cincinnati, Washington and Baltimore, 
the Detroit, Lansing and Northern, the 
Iowa lines and the Southern Division of 
the Illinois Central, the Marquette and 
Ontonagon, the Mobile and Ohio, the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, the Northern Cen- 
tral, the New York, Lake Erie and West- 
ern, the Pennsylvania, the St. Louis and 
Terre Haute Main Line, the Manitoba, the 
West Jersey, the Grand Trunk, the Lake 
Erie and Western, the New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and the Union Pacific; 
trulya formidable list. 


EARNINGS IN AUGUST AND FOR EIGHT MONTHS. 


The Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle has compiled the following tables of 
earnings for August and since January 
Ist. 


GTOS8 EARNINGS AND MILEAGE IN AUGUST. 






Gross earnings. Mileage. 

Name of road. 1285. 1384. 1885, 1884. 
*Bost. H. 7. & W..... $28,119 $32,317 61 61 
*Bur. Ced, Kh. & No.. 145,029 138,489 990 R24 
Can. Pacific..........  80),000 565,515 2,794 2,500 
Central fowa........ 112,808 124,231 49 490 
Chicago & Alton.... 724,308 859,904 B49 84y 
Chic. & East. Ill.... 146,499 150,514 251 21 
Chic, Mil. & 8t. P.... 1,767,000 1,825,348 4,965 4,804 
Chic, & North........ 1,928,20u 2,027,982 8,843 3,779 
Chic., St. P.M. & O.. 475,400 469,130 «1,318 «1,307 
Chic, & West Mich... 108,414 127,269 413 43 
Cin., L, 8t.L.&C.... 199,585 244,117 “2 
*Cin. Wash & Balt... 91,045 118,500 Pp) a)! 
Cieve, Akron & Col.. 45,118 48,074 44 144 
Deny. & R. Grande... 574,61 476,356 «41,317 1,18 
D. & RioG. West...., 49,465 19,872 363 261 
*Des M, & Ft. D.... 19,308 23,817 143 14g 
Det, Lans, & N...... 106,305 116,801 261 26 
Evans & T. H........ 73,896 87,099 146 146 
Flint & P. M..... 165,758 174,828 361 36 
Fila, R’y & N.Co...... 56,323 52,578 bis 6 
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T’k, of Can..... 1,153,312 1,386,525 2,918 
Se ow &San.Fe.. 146,949 181,652 536 
IL. Cent. (Ill. div.)... 572,396 664,833 953 

Do, So, Div.)...-+ 249,401 272,610 71 

Do. (Iowa lines). 116,537 129,480 402 
Ind. Bloom, & West. 242,800 228,851 632 


*Kan,C.Ft.8.&Gulf 111,661 
*Kan, ©. Sp.& Mem. 57,49 16,587 ba 
Long Island.......... 380,904 389,258 


% 

& 

% 
gbcketegsseg® 


Louisvile & Nash.... 1,070,906 1,117,818 2,015 
*Marq.. Hough. &On. 81,939 85,687 . 160 
Mexican Central..... 255,684 243,938 = 
Mil,, L. Sh., & West.. 181,305 96,031 5 


Mil. & North........- 42,901 40,162 221 221 


Norfolk & Western... 219,770 220, 188 - .- 
Northern Pacific.... 975,898 1,082,602 = = 
Ohio Southern...... 39,042 benpeed . 
Peo., Dec. & Evs....- 80,086 81,262 24 2 
Roch. & Pitts....-.--- 107,660 112,541 294 294 
St. Jos. & W'D....-+-- 84,098 98,923 252 262 
*st, L., A. & T. Hm 1. 81,791 81,855 195 195 
Do. do. (br’s)..--- 59,7! 58,267 138 138 
St. L., Ft. 8. & W... 65,395 43 805 214 182 
gt. L. & San. Fran... 859,200 433,428 815 776 
st. Pl. & Duluth..... 123,118 126,253 225 225 
St.Pl. Minn. & M... 524,620 571,762 1,397 «= 1,887 
*Texas & St. Louis.. 80,207 70,920 785 735 
Wab., St. L. &Pac.. 1,132,206 1,497,587 2,488 2,438 
*Wisconsin Cen.....-. 67,186 65,162 418 418 


Total (49 roads). 816,251,602 817,092,007 41,745 4u,511 
Oregon R. & Nav... 443,900 326,900 sie 
Grand total......- 816,695,502 $17,418,907 
*Only three weeks of August in each year. 
+Four weeks ended August 29th. 
GROSS EARNINGS FROM JANUARY isf TO AUGUST 3IsT. 
Namo? of Road. 1885. 1884. 


*Bos., H. T. & W. $279,309 $272,638 +86,671 
*Bur., C. R, & No, 1,783,328 1,613,202 +170,126 
Can. Pac........-+ 5,061,465 3,218,226 1,348,229 
Cen, Iowa......-.- 164,204 908,434 —139,230 
Chi. & Alton....... 5,028,918 5,466,705  —432,787 
Chi. & East Il)... 1,008, 086 967,279 +35,807 
C. M. & St. P.....- 14,276,000 14,202,086 +78,914 
Chi. & North'st... 14,645,292 14,672,886 —27,594 
C., St. P., M. & O. 3,461,083 4,629,489 = —168,356 
Chic. & W. Mich.. 817,277 1,017,014 —199,737 
C.. L, St. L. & C.. 1,518,265 1,543,241 —24,976 
*C. Wash & Ral... 1,051,852 1,109,779 —B57,927 
C. Akron & Col... 315,888 316,189 —301 
Den, & Rio G...... 3,840,518 3,444,044 +396,474 
D, & R.G, W...... 607.609 488,083 +119,576 
*D, M. & Ft. D 217,919 203,487 +14,432 
De. Lan & No..... 762,748 898,788  —140,995 
Ev. & Terre H.... 422,986 495,073 —12,087 
F, & Pere Mar..... 1,237,983 1,562,622 —824,689 
F. R’'y & N. Co... 626,588 699,203 —12,615 
tGrand Tr, of Can 9,688,047 10,998,069 —1,310,022 
Gulf Col. & 8. F. 871,275 1,028,550 —157,284 
Til. Cen. (Tl, D.).. 4,090, 183 3,902,590 +187,198 
Do. (South D.).. 2,686,334 2,422,666 —163,668 
Do. (lowa Div.) 996,057 1,058, 187 —68,18, 
Indiana, B. & W.. 1,601,445 1,479,314 +22,131 
*K. C, Ft. 8. & G.. 1,560,369 1,468,529 +91,830 
*K. 0. Sp. & Mem. 948,308 706,168 $282,135 
Long Island.,...... 1,923,424 1,891 086 +82,338 
Louis & Nash..... 8,963,095 8,733,662 +229,433 
*Mar. Hough, & O 490 352 670,526 —80,178 
Mex Cen........... 2,406,768 1,855,241 +561,627 
Mil. L. 8. & Weat.. 792,436 723,468 +68,908 
Mil. & Northern.. 361,900 336,427 $26,473 
Norfolk & West... 1,667,167 1,652,514 414,563 
Northern Pac...... 6,582,323" $,040,626 —1,458,287 
Ohio Southern.... 265,871 263,235 —17,364 
Peo., Dec, & F..... 461,106 601,335 — 4,249 
Roches. & Pitts... 770,620 721,776 +48,844 
*8t.L.A.&T.H.m.1. 729,231 $35,163 —105,982 
Do. (branches) 461,825 451,143 19,318 
8t.L.Ft.Scott & W. 392,221 319,461 +72,770 
St. L. & San F..... 2,663,801 2,918,821 —254,520 
St. P. & Duluth.... 742,609 739,560 +3,249 
8.P. Minn & M.... 4,198,995 4,861,869 —662,874 
*Tex, & St. Louis. 606,245 514,288 +91,967 
Wab. St. L. & P... 8,962,964 9,740,010  —777,046 
*Wieconsin Cent.. 902,003 881,304 


Total (48 roads),. 124,293,138 126,312,224 +84.568,407 


Net GOCTORBC, 0000000000 scccescocccscesscees 8’ ,919,086 
*Includes three weeks only of August in each year. 
t To August 29h. 
tIncrease,—decrease. 
Sin salience 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tere has been no important change in 
the condition of the money market during 
the past week. The demand for loanable 
funds continues to improve, but the 
abundance of money seeking employ 
ment prevents any advance in the rates 
of discount or interest; but the tendency 
of the market is toward firmness, and the 
advantage, if any, is in favor of the lender. 
The most important feature of the week 
has been the announcement of the first im- 
portant shipment of gold to this country 
from Europe, and the consequent weakness 
of foreign exchange. The Bank of Eng- 
land has made no change in the official rate 
of discount, thereby indicating that the 
governors of that financial institution are 
not anxious, for the present, to prevent the 
movement of gold this way. This, of 
course, is only the beginning of a move- 
ment that has been foreshadowed for sev- 
eral weeks past, and that is likely, ere long, 
to assume considerable proportions, as the 
liberal offerings of bills drawn against 
wheat and cotton will further depress the 
rates of foreign exchange, and make the 
shipment of gold the most profitable medium 
of remittance. Good reports are received 
from the various money centers of the 
country, though there has been no advance 
in rates. Lenders are indisposed to make 
any concessions, so that it is evident that 
an increase in the demand would be sure to 

put rates up. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 





change have ruled steady at 1@14 per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in good de- 
mand with more liberal offerings. First- 
class indorsed bills with sixty or ninety 
days to run have been taken at 3@3} per 
cent. discount; four months at 8}@4}, and 
good single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 

Stock Marxrt.—The dealings of the 
stock market have been tame and uninter- 
esting, except that speculation has been 
principally confined to a broker’s market 
and tie absence of anything bearing the 
appearance of outside buying. The tone 
has been easy, and the process of melting 
prices was inaugurated in the latter part 
of the week. The renewed cutting of 
freight rates, demoralized condition of the 
coal trade, and rumors of reduced divi- 
dends, have been the controlling influences. 
Union Pacific has been a prominent fea- 
ture, having advanced in consequence of 
having completed financial negotiations 
that are considered satisfactory; but the 
market generally has yielded readily to the 
raids of the bears. 

U.S. Bonps.—The dealings of the Govern- 
ment bond market have been dull, though 
sales were made ut advancing rates, owing 
to a slight investment demand. The fol- 
lowing are the green quotations : 

Bid. A But. Asked, 
4340, 1891, vem....1123¢ UU 1128¢|Ourreney 6s. b ies 
468. tao: coup.. 12s ha Currency 6a, "08 2935 
ten ctgaig taase|Ourrency 6e, “91-12 
1283, Hd Currency te. "5. 1333¢ 
ri 85 Currency te. 90.133 
Three ver cents. 13 

Bank Star ee v.—The surplus bank re- 
serve, as shown by the weekly statement 
issued Jast week, decreased $2,098,850, and 
is now $49,800,900. The changes in the 
averages show an increase in loans of 
$1,850,700, u decrease in specie of $2,318,- 
900, a decrease in legal tenders of $124,- 
900, a decrease in deposits of $1,379,800, 
and an increase in circulation of $48,600, 

Bank Srovxs.—The following snows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 


Bit. Asked, 
Mecbanics’.......140 — 
| ee ter vepece me 125 


ew York. keane “160 





= 
Sl 








hepubli eee 1) 
Shoe & Leather 125 ad 
Second National. 4 


Seventh Ward.. tu 
State of NewY'rk Mg a 
St. Nicholas...... _ 





Un Wig — 
United States Nat.116 120 
Manhuttan........ te 


Divipenp.—The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and-a-half per cent., pay- 
able Oct. 15th. 

One of the most important events which 
has taken place in the financial world in a 
long time is the action of the Board of 
Trustees of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank of this city. At a recent meeting of 
the Board a resolution was adopted as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Resolved, That from and after the first day of 
October next, the rate of interest which shall be 
charged on all real estate mortgages held by 
this bank (on which the interest and taxes are 
promptly paid) and on all such loans to be here- 
after made by the Bank shall be at the rate of 
four and one-half (414) per cent, per annum, 
until the further order of this ‘Board.” 

No better indication could be given of 
the plethora of money in the great financial 
centers of the country than the above 
action. 

Messrs. 8. F. Jayne & Co., who have an 
advertisement elsewhere, offer their services 
as managers of estates, real estate brokers 
and appraisers. They are dealers in city 
and suburban property, and members of 
‘*The Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, Limited.” 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
pote an +a in Minne- 
O ve worth 
ane to 6 the 
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tron Tatrent begins an poo an Seat reel ved. 
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Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 


61 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 10TH, 1885. 


NOTICE TO MORTGAGEORS 


Ataregular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
this Bank, held this day, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“RESOLVED, THAT FROM AND AFTER THE 
FIRST DAY OF OCTOBER NEXT THE RATE OF 
INTEREST WHICH SHALL BE CHARGED ON ALL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES HELD BY THIS 
BANK (ON WHICH THE INTEREST AND TAXES 
ARE PROMPTLY PAID), AND ON ALL SUCH 
LOANS TO BE HEREAFTER MADE BY TH& BANK, 
SHALL BE AT THE RATE OF FOUR AND ONE- 
HALF (4 1-2) PER CENT, PER ANNUM, UN- 
TIL THE FURTHER ORDER OF THIS 
BOARD.” 
DAVID LEDWITH, 

Controller, 


EDWARD ©, DONNELLY, 
Chairman of Finance Com. 





§. F. JAYNE & CO, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Doalers in New York City, Brooklyn, and: subur- 
ban property. Money te loan on Bond and Mortgage. 

No charge for registering property. ; 

Members of “ The Keal Estate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limited.” 





278 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


ONE aes 


_ #.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t,, Minneapol 
IOW A. 
7TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
Iowa, will negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kausas and Nebraska, at 7 to8 per 
cent, interest, payab ma oe aunually at Nat, Bank 
of Commerce, New renew any Bank or 
business house in Des Molnes. I . Russell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, Thy 


A SOL § (prereETT 
















Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma Nédtional Bank. Best OF REFEREN 
CES KAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


rte spn a 


Prompt p: 
m4 Ne y firchs . Baaen t om y 4 


tn. Mat faction ‘Guarant x= 
Der o uses. Send for cisoulal redor 


ae) F. Hart, fT. H, ang 
J. T, Warne, Auditor, .W. Gill 
WV. Omice’ tai bive way. 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL a ae Fe GAY AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, 1 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ... ............ Sovews 1857. 
REAL ESTATE b2°ooutiniox? 
PROPERTY RENTED ccm — 


for and remittances made promptl 


TAXES * ~ assessments ‘ooked after and 
LOAN om “pinto ortgage for a term of 


years carefully negotiated. 


THE MERGANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT C0. 


Equitable Building. 














A. S. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the epen market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bought and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and seld DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





fy\0 THE HOLDERS OF THE GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE AND COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS OF 
THE WABASH, 8ST. LOUIS AND PAOCIFIO RAIL- 
WAY Cv, 
New York, Aug. Sist, 1885, 
In consequence of the insolvency of the Wahash, 
St. Louis and Pacitic Railway C y,a fi 1 
and sale of the property covered by the General and 
Collateral Trust Mortgages has become necessgry, and 
aplan of re-organization having been arranged with 
the London Commuttee of General Mortgage Bond- 
holders clai.u.ing to represent a majority of the bonds 
held in Europe, and the holders of the Collateral 
nds t) fo: 
plan into > " O formal ag agree 3 ay tant su 
pneric n Bondholders at the office of the committee, 
Sp eg gee 


will receive therefor A, 
the le Trust 











whicl h will be exchanged for r wea ¢ ties ot 
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soon as they can be ep ang all he certificates wil 


title the holder of the n: 


the agreement under wisi thes e 
and oleetia will be made to yehe Now re fegoalte took 
pzchanee to place the certificates upon the regular 
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tated u Parshasing nities 
jp carey out the toute sions KY ahs sts . = 
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meral Mortgage ha 


ment and fur 


eepred nex of the ther ing 
e office, No. 1% Broadway, 
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0 
‘ JAMES F. JOY, 
T, H. HUBBARD, 
EDGAR T. WELLES, oer 
O. D. ASHLEY, 
ota hy ottuuge Fare ones te Misr 
nesot tr and bek a be dss a prin- 
cipal J and interest arantee at op- 
Bonds. oie int te ada Bie ae 
ca 
corhoat Saint a sinkte lo e} warrante for 
sale, Send for © Circalar. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Re wo ~ aati Dakota. 
, 8 BA aah 

ier, heater, 3 ye 
and Trust Bevings Denk. mak, Mont AT Rev, W. M. 


Blackburn, D.D,, President Uni versity North 
Grand pn Key. H, G. Mendentall: "Grand Forks. 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 
CHICAGO Improved REALESTATE, 
Negotiaved by JAMES & NORWOOD, 
178 Lasalle Street, Chicage, I, 
_Write for a circular and references, etc, 


AM ERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


€ isthe we ; saardelunteataae _ $400,000 0g 


Piabilittes.. 148.229 89 
.. $1,220,814 51 

NE aw a. ad Mth, 1886. 
be ve Booed of Directors 


That acash dividend of FIN Vi Per cent. 
declared te bo stockholders, payable on a 


IFTY PER OF, AP in scrip 


earned) par sting peeensumas Ay? ear © 
June S0th. tarts we 4 op hae Septe mber ing 
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aid on and ather & wt seta ig oe or 
DIVIDENDS. 


Weetiew Youk, Boptember oth; tiai. 4 
DIVIDEND NO. 73. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of Owe anp Onz-Har Pen 
Ornr. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 0th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the Iith day of October next, to 
shareholders of record on the 19th day of September 
inst. ‘ 

The transfer books will be cloged at $ o'clock on the 
afternoon of September 19th inst., and reopened on 
the morning of the 1th of October next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 














SEVEN PER CENT. 


mG ARAN TEED 2% 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 7 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


REFERENCES. 


est Reno Bani Mew Fork os ane 


Send for full information, 


Cut this out; you may not see itagain 


Before investing, investigate. 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cer. Gth and Delaware Hts., Kansas City. Me, 
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RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 


Presipent Artuur, toward the close of 
his administration, submitted to the Senate 
several treaties, relating for the most part 
to reciprocity in trade, establishing free 
trade in some cases, and in others modify- 
ing existing customs duties. Only one of 
these treaties—namely, that with Mexico, 
received the approval of the Senate. This 
treaty, however, bas not gone into effect, 
since the House of Representatives omitted 
to pass the necessary laws. It is under- 
stood that the Spanish treaty, negotiated 
by President Arthur, but not acted on by 
the Senate, bas been revised and somewhat 
changed under the administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. It seems probable that 
the whole subject of reciprocity treaties 
will come up fora thorough discussion at 
the next mecting of Congress. The dis- 
cussion will be by no means a new one. 
Such a discussion was had in the House of 
Representatives in 1796, also in 1816, and 
then again in 1868 in connection with the 
treaty for the purchase of Alaska. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says, in general terms, that the President 
‘* shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur.” This language is general, and 
expressly contains no limitation upon the 
President's power, except that which is im- 
posed by the necessary consent and ap- 
proval of the Senate. It has never been 
supposed that the treaty power, as thus 
given, is absolutely unlimited, and hence 
that the President and the Senate can do 
anything they please to do in the exercise 
of this power. They certainly cannot 
subvert the Constitution of the United 
States through the treaty power, or make 
treaties inconsistent with its fundamental 
provisions. The Presidents of the United 
States have generally assumed that treaties 
relating to commerce and trade with 
foreign nations, making regulations there- 
for, and imposing or repealing customs 
duties, or modifying existing laws in re- 
spect to such duties, come within the 
scope of the treaty power as granted in the 
Constitution. Such treaties have been 
made from time to time, and, as already 
remarked, have, on several occasions, 
raised the question of their consistency 
with the specific powers bestowed on Con- 
gress, in the exercise of which the House 
of Representatives participates with the 
Senate. Congressman Blanchard, during 
the last session of Congress, introduced 
into the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, which would provide “ that 
the power vested in the Executive to make 
treaties, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall not be construed to em- 
brace reciprocity treaties affecting the 
revenues of the Government.” 

Buch an amendment would, in express 
terms, qualify and limit the treaty power. 
The clause of the Constitution giving the 
power would not be a carte blanche, to be 
filled, at the pleasure of the President and 
the Senate, with any or all the powers of 
the Government. Reciprocity treaties, 
affecting the revenues of the Government, 
would be excluded from the treaty-making 
power; and, on this subject, it would not 
be possible for different co-ordinate depart. 
ments of the Government to forestall one 
another, and by turns to supersede and re- 
peal the acts of each other. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in The Cherokee 
Tobacco Case, 11 Wall., 616, held that “a 
treaty may supersece a prior act of Con- 
gress, and an act of Congress may super- 
sede a prior treaty.” The treaty negotiated 
with Spain, it it had been approved by the 
Senate, would, according to this doctrine, 
have repealed the acts of Congress by 
which various duties were laid, and radi- 
cally changed our tariff system so far as 
that country was concerned. 

There is a general principle of good 
sense and reasonable interpretation by 
which, as we think, all Presidents should 
be governed in the exercise of the treaty- 
making power. It is to be observed that, 


while this power is given in general terms, 
subjects 
may operate, 


with no specification of the 


upon which it the 





powers of Congress are specifically 
and definitely designated. A reasonable 
construction of the Constitution is that 
the treaty-power, thus given to the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, was not meant to be 
given and is not given in any sense, or to 
any extent, that would make it inconsistent 
with the specific designation of powers 
vested in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The latter power, being thus 
specific and definite, should be regarded 
as qualifying the former power given in 
general terms. 

The Constitution, for example, says that 
‘*all bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives.” The 
plain intention of this provision is that all 
legislation in relation to the raising of rev- 
enue shal), in the first instance, be proposed 
in the House of Representatives and be 
there acted upon. This is one of the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of that House; and 
with it, in the exercise thereof, neither the 
President nor the Senate has any share. 
The Senate may propose amendments; but 
it cannot originate such measures, since 
this belongs exclusively to the House of 
Representatives. A just and proper infer- 
ence from this fact is that the President 
should not, by a treaty, attempt to establish 
any measure for the raising of revenue, 
certainly not without providing in the 
treaty itself that the matter involved shall 
be submitted to the legislative considera- 
tion of both Houses of Congress, before 
the treaty goes into effect. 

So, also, the Constitution expressly de- 
clares that Congress shall have power “ to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises,” and also power ‘‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” These are 
specific powers, aud the evident intention 
of the Constitution is that they shall be ex- 
clusively exercised by Congress. If the 
President and the Senate attempt to do 
these things by the exercise of the treaty 
power, then they will be attempting to do 
what has been expressly and specifically 
assigned to Congress, including the House 
of Representatives, and what has not been 
thus assigned to the President and the Sen- 
ate in the gift of the treaty power. Such 
action on their part would be an intrusion 
into the sphere that belongs to the legisla- 
tive department of the Government. 

The Constitution, having said that ** all 
legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives,” proceeds to specify 
these powers in a series of distinct and 
separate clauses. Manifestly the subjects 
contained in these several clauses do not 
also come within the scope of the treaty 
power, so that the President and the Sen- 
ate can, by treaty, do what the Constitution 
says Congress shall have power to do. It 
is not the intention of the Constitution to 
establish two legislative departments of 
government, the one in the President and 
Senate, exercising the treaty power, und the 
other in the two Houses of Congress. 

The conclusion to which we come is 
that the President and the Senate should 
not attempt by treaty to exercise any of the 
powers which have been specifically dele- 
gated to Congress. It is the business of 
Congress to lay and collect taxes, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof, 
and to do the several other things which 
are specially assigned to it; and the Presi- 
dent really has no right to enter this do- 
main in the exercise of the treaty power; 
and he cannot do so without interfering 
with the prerogatives that belong exclu- 
sively to Congress. A just interpretation 
of the Constitution limits the treaty power 
by the specific powers that have been ex- 
pressly delegated to Congress; and on this 
ground we are opposed to all reciprocity 
treaties in respect to commerce and trade 
that undertake to substitute treaties for 
statutes enacted by Congress, 





DRY GOODS. 


In describing the condition of the mar- 
ket for dry goods, it may be said that evi- 
dences of permanent improvement continue 
to develop in the transactions of the vari- 
ous departments, and the volumes of sales 
are increasing in a very satisfactory man- 
ner in all descriptions of seasonable goods. 
It has now assumed the proportions of an 











established fact, that the future of the mar- 
ket is to be a continuous success, without 
the retarding influences of reaction. How- 
ever, it is well to guard against adopting 
too sanguine views or yield to the preva- 
lent tendency to basten a development 
which must be slow and gradual when all 
the circumstances are considered. There 
is no doubt that the improved demand 
which is being experienced is the result of 
a liberal stocking up by dealers for the 
Autumn trade, which is anticipated on ac- 
count of the favorable outlook for general 
business and the display of greater confi- 
dence in financial circles. The progress 
toward a healthy recuperation has become 
an established fact, instead of a theoretical 
prophecy in the market, and the volume of 
trade bas been expanded upon the substan- 
tial foundation of a returning confidence. 
Throughout the week the commission 
houses experienced a constant reorder de- 
mand for nearly all descriptions of season- 
able goods, and considerably more than an 
average busi ness was done in this connec- 
tion. There was also a steady call for 
reassoitments by wholesale buyers on thi 
spot; and large deliveries of staple cotton 
goods, prints, ginghams, dress goods, 
hosiery, knit underwear, etc., were made 
by the mill agents on account of former 
transactions. Under favorable weather 
conditions, the local jobbing trade has dis- 
played great activity, and an unusually 
large business in staple and department 
goods was accomplished by all such job- 
bers as keep abreast with the times. 
Southern and Southwestarn retailers con- 
tinue their purchases On a very liberal 
scale, and large aggregate sales were also 
made to Western buyers, who are now pres- 
eot in considerable force. Reports from 
nearly all distributing points in the West 
and South are highly encouraging, and 
there are gratifying indications of a revival 
of business in near-by markets; but trade 
in California and other Pacific States is still 
somew hat backward, compared with other 
sections of the country. The tone of the 
market has ruled very steady, and addi- 
tional makes of cotton and woolen goods, 
wool hosiery, knit underwear, etc., were 
slightly advanced by the mill agents, with- 
out appreciably checking their distrit-ution. 
Several cotton mills that have been idle for 
some time past have again started up, but 
manufacturers are still inclined to conser- 
vatism, and there is seemingly no disposi- 
tion to crowd production until it can be 
clearly demonstrated that goods can be 
marketed at a reasonable profit. 

Corton Goops.—The main features of the 
cotton goods market are practically un- 
changed. The demand for staple goods at 
first hands was steady but moderate; and 
there was a very fair movement on account 
of back orders. The jobbing trade was 
fairly active, large aggregate sales of plain 
and colored cottons having been made by 
the principal jobbers. Prices ruled firm 
along the whole line, and some agents de- 
cline to accept orders for goods to be made 
save “at value” on the date of delivery. 
Fine and medium fine bleached goods, cam- 
brics and wide sheetings are noticeably 
firm, and stocks of leading makes are al- 
most nominal. Denims are well sold up, 
and the best makes of tickings and checks 
are in Jight supply. 

Print Corns were quiet in demand, and 
64x64 ‘ spots” have receded to 8 3.16c., 
with sales at these figures; but 64x64 ‘fu- 
tures” are unchanged at 8c. less 1 per cent. 
and 56x60s are firmly held at 2c. 

Prints continued active in jobbing cir- 
cles, large aggregate sales having been 
made in,package and assorted lots by 
the principal firms. Fancy prints, narrow- 
fold sateens and indigo-blues were in 
steady demand by personal selection, and 
reorders from Western and Southern job- 
bers footed up an important aggregate 
amount. Robes, furnitures, , shirtings 
Turkey-reds, mournings and staples were 
severally in fair request, and prices remain 
steady and unchanged. 

GinaHams.—There was a fair reorder de- 
mand for dress ginghams at first hands, 
plaids, stripes, jacquards, black and whites, 
etc., having been distributed in relatively 
small parcels to a considerable amount. 

Staple checks and fancies were also in fair 

request by package buyers, and the best 
standard makes are steadily held. The 








jobbing trade in this department was fairly 
active, purchases by Southern buyers hay. 
ing been more liberal than in former gea- 
sons. 

Dress Goons continued active in jobbers’ 
hands, and a steady reorder demand wag 
reported by agents representing the most 
popular fabrics, All-wool dress goods are 
remarkably well sold up, many makes hay- 
ing already been sold to the full extent of 
the season’s production. Body cashmeres, 
plain and brocaded sateens, and other fine 
cotton-warp fabrics are doing well; but 
purchases of low-grade worsteds are mainly 
restricted to small lots of specialties. 
Yarn-dyed figured cotton dress goods are 
in good request, and a steady business in 
piece-dyed goods, as brocades, armures, 
etc., is reported. 

Woo en Goops.—The market for woolens 
has been quiet as far as buyers on the spot 
are concerned, though the mail and tele- 
graph brought a full quota of orders for 
staple goods. Many classes of miscella- 
neous woolens ure in good request, owing 
to the large business which is being done 
by the jobbers, among the most active be- 
ing blankets, several grades of which were 
recently advanced, and are strong at the 
enhanced rates, with every prospect of an- 
other rise at a very early date. 

Hosizry aNnp UNDERWEAR.—Scarlet shirts 
and drawers were in steady request, and 
there was a fair inquiry for ladies’ and 
children’s white underwear. Cardigan 
jackets and knit fancy woolens were dis- 
tributed in fair quantities at firm prices, 
and there was a steady movement in knit 
Jerseys. The jobbing trade was of good 
dimensions, large sales having been made 
in package and assorted lots by the princi- 
pal jobbers. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


‘There was a large movement of dress 
goods, anda good demand by the retail 
trade for ribbons and notions in the foreign 
goods department. Hosiery was also in 
moderately active request, the demand be- 
ing very general in its character, and leav- 
ing only a small margin between supply 
anc demand. Silks of lower grades were 
moving off fairly well, but the demand for 
the finer qualities of hlack dress silks was 
without spirit, and confined to standard 
brands. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $2,502,827 $2,939,219 
Thrown on the market...... 2,667,597 2,979,897 

Since Jan. 

Entered at the port.......... 71,880,085 86,770,120 
Thrown on the market....... 78,786,008 84,747,511 


ee 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEBY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Sept. Ith, 1486. 
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VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPARY. 


creased the risk; also that any breach of 
the terms of the policy by the insured shall 
not affect the policy, except during the 
time during which such breach continued. 

We suppose that previous penalties for 
arson are not in terms repealed by the new 
law, and that evidence to prove the com- 
mission of that crime can be presented— 
that is, unless the destruction is “total”; 
but there is certainly not a word in thelaw 
in discouragement of any but those ’pren- 


tice and clumsy attempts which produce ~ 


only partial losses. 
The companies, however, have not been 
slow to take the only course open to them. 





Ata meeting of the New England Insur- 
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ance Exchange, July 1st, the New Hamp- 
shire Compact was signed by fifty-five of 
the fifty-eight companies operating in that 
state. On August 29th, the day the bill 
passed, the Exchange issued notice that 
the time had come for action, and by noon, 
on Sept. 8d, every one of the fifty-eight 
companies had ordered its agents out of the 
state. One New York company canceled 
all its existing policies. 

This leaves New Hampshire as she de- 
serves to be, and has deliberately elected to 
be, without insurance protection. The 
companies were at home to premiums, but 
not to losses; the farmers were tired of 
their tricks and evasions of just demands; 
they knew insurance companies for cor- 
morants that needed coercion; and so they 
have tried the coercion, in spite of com- 
mon sense and of the warning given that 
the companies would not stay to be co- 
erced. The first to tec] the suffering will 
be the merchants and traders, who are 
doubtless the least at fault; the basis, or 
at least the essential condition, of commer- 
cial credit being gone, they will inevitably 
find their standing impaired and their cred- 
its restricted. The farmers may be reached 
alittle later; but they will not escape their 
share and just deserts. 

The Portsmouth Times of the 11th says 
that the reason for this disturbance docs 
not appear to the plain people of New 
Hampshire, who sce in the law only an at- 
tempt to hold the companies to do what they 
have agreed and have been paid to do. It 
aske what isto be done, and answers by 
saying that the companies ‘ cannot expect 
the state to back down; and, if the compan- 
ies will not, there is an end of it. We al- 
ready hear that movements are making to 
organize new companies in our own state; 
and it will probably not be long before 
there will be trusty companies to take all 
proper risks.” What one company thinks 
about this may be seen in the following 
letter written, while the bill was pending 
in the legislature, by Vice-President Heald, 
of the Home, to the company’s agent in 
Joncord ; 

“In thirty-two years this company has lost 
$48,414.48, in losses and expenses, over and 
above the entire premium receipts in New Hamp- 
shire for that period. With such results, we 
think the people of the state are more interested 
to have the company remain than we are, We 
have more than once voluntarily canvassed the 
question whether we would not voluntarily close 
our agencies, and stop paying the people of the 
state more than we receive. If the business 
men of the state will allow such legislation, they 
have a perfect right to do #0, and by their own 
act force us to leave a state that has cost us in 
thirty-two years nearly $50,000, besides the 
losses sure to fall on us on the present outstand- 
ing risks, It is a matter of indifference whether 
we stay or go. We certainly shall protect our- 
selves against such unjust legislation, We are 
not compelled to continue this losing business, 
and shall not, if it is made absolutely ruinous 
by laws in violation of all principles of justice, 
equity, and common sense. Now your people can 
do just as they please—drive us out of the state 
if they please—but they cannot compel us to 
remain. We are content to let them try it, and 
do their own insuring fora time. We, at least, 
shall be the gainers, if past experience is to re- 
peat itself. Our figures speak for themselves, 
and, like Cwsar’s wounds, speak more elo- 
quently than we could do if we were with you. 
The people of your state know, or ought to 
know, what they are about, and will, we know, 
be wiser after a few years ofsuch folly. At any 
rate, we think we shall not lose anything by 
stopping this constant, and almost annual, 
stream of losses that have, for more than thirty 
years, been flowing in upon us,” 

There has been a great deal of loud talk 
in a number of places about the misdoings 
of underwriters, and the formation of local 
companies to do the business and keep the 
money at home has been'‘' going” to be 
accomplished at once; in Atlanta, not very 
long ago, the project was to pay the premi- 
ums into the city treasury and let them 
stand in lieu of taxes—a scheme which, for 
complete success,required only the complete 
abolition of fires. But, with all the appar- 
ent misconceptions of insurance, there 
seems to be, after all, a deep-seated recog- 
nition of at least one elementary foundation 
principle—that insurance must have an 
average, and, for that, a broad area; for 
local capital always shrinks from the test 
and prefers to let others take the risk. A 
state affords a field of fair size; but local 
companies will not be sufficient, and local 
feeling will not induce local capital to rush 





into the insurance business. It can hardly 
be doubted which of the two, the State of 
New Hampshire or the departed companies, 
can the better get on without the other; in 
fact, a special session to repeal the law has 
already been mentioned. The issue has 
been made, at least, and that is itself a 
good; for, as we have urged, it is best to 
have such questions brought into the 
only position where they can be put to 
the crucial test. We shall now be able to 
see who is right and who is wrong; and, for 
the sake of having the trial conclusive, we 
hope New Hampshire will not surrender 
too readily. A hasty repeal would attract 
less attention and would be far lesa in- 
structive and useful than the spectacle of 
a battle and suffering extending over at 
least one year. Suffering experience is the 
only kind which effectually teaches; and, if 
this is only made sharp enough and long 
enough, it may be worth its cost by curing 
other states—we would gladly say, all other 
states—of this pestiferous insurance delu- 
sion. There will also be an unusually 
good opportunity to put to test the some- 
what prevalent opinion that insurance is 
the indirect cause of fires, because, if there 
were no insurance, people would be com- 
pelled to prevent fires. We shall see in 
New Hampshire how a state can get on 
substantially without insurance, and also 
what effect this withdrawal of insurance 
has upon the frequency of fires. 


—- — _—>-—__—__ -__-——— 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Harrrorp, Conn., Sept, 5th, 1885. 
Epiror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Dew Sir.—In your valuable paper of the 
3d is a most excellent and well-written 
article on Insurance Legislation. It is a 
valuable contribution on this subject, and, 
if you are at liberty to do so, I wish you 
would give me the name of the writer. 
It commends itself so fully to my judg- 
ment that Iam having it set up in leaflet 
form (giving credit to Tus INDEPENDENT’), 
and propose to use it in the enlightenment 
of some editors who are taking the ground 
that the companies should pay the full 
amount named in their policy. They ex- 
hibit the grossest ignorance in writing 
upon these topics, as they assume that we 
agree, upon the issuance of a policy, to pay 
a fixed sum in case the property is de- 
stroyed. Our policy, and most others read 
in this way, ‘‘ that we agree in considera- 
tion of the receipt of a certain sum to in- 
demnify the assured against all such imme- 
diate loss or damage as may be sustained 
by him, not exceeding the sum insured.” 
This indemnity is made in consideration of 
the receipt of a certain sum of money, 
and on the agreements and conditions con- 
tained in the policy; and no greater fallacy 
can exist than to suppose that we should 
pay the full amount named in our policy 
without regard to the measure of loss. In 
the matter of real property it is possible, 
but it would be quite impracticable, to put 
a valuation upon every building we insure ; 
and, therefore, in a majority of cases, 
we should know the value, as fixed by the 
assured, who is supposed to know, and if 
he is honest would give us a fair valua- 
tion. When the loss comes, a fair measure 
of damage is what the property can be re- 
placed for. New is better than old; and 
ghe condition of our policy is such that we 
must give the. man what he had before, if 
he demands it, so that, in the event of loss, 
he is the gainer and not the loser. It is 
true that many people value their property 
much higher than it would sell for, or the 
sum for which it could be replaced. Now, 
if the owner of the property makes these 
representations to us, and takes his policy 
with the understanding, asit is clearly ex- 
pressed, that we shall pay only the meas- 
ure of damage, truly the insurance com- 
panies ‘are not to blame. Our business is 
controlled by the same rules and Jaws as 
trade or other business, and it is for the in- 
terest of insurance companies to treat their 
patrons fairly; and 1 venture the assertion 
that, considering the number of contracts 
made by insurance companies, there are no 
corporations in existence to-day who treat 
their patrons more fairly and with more 
strict justice than insurance companies; 
and there are none whose transactions are 
more persistently misropreseated . than 
these same corporations, 





The article in your paper sets forth so 
very clearly the reasons why such laws are 
against public policy, that I am induced to 
send youa circular which I issued to our 
agents in the State of New Hampshire be- 
fore the present law was enacted and 
while the bills were pending. The action 
of the companies in withdrawing from the 
state was the only one they could take and 
maintain their integrity. There was won- 
derful unanimity in the action taken, only 
three companies declining to join in the 
movement, one of those being the Con- 
necticut, of this city. The reasons given 
were that they could not trust their asso- 
ciates. The thief would probably give the 
same reason. 

I am just in receipt of a letter from a 
gentleman of high standing in New Hamp- 
shire, in which he tells me that it will 
only be a question of time when the legisla- 
ture will be called together to undo the 
work which was so crudely and unfairly 
done at the last session of that body. 

Yours respectfully, 
Geo. L. CHASE. 


—$— $e. 


The Chronicle has aroused Mr. Robert 
Holmes, of Reading, Penn., by some severe, 
but apparently deserved strictures on his 
way of conducting a life insurance agency, 
by assailing other companies than the one 
he represents. The name seemed to us a 
little familiar,and, after a’moment’s thought, 
we were able to ‘‘ place”” Mr. Holmes as the 
gentleman who, a year or two ago, sent to 
this office a communication intended to 
break the force of some criticisms then re- 
cently made in this column upon his com- 
pany. The matter was probably not par- 
ticularly objectionable in itself, and we 
really recall little about it, except the one 
fact that it was written and sent in the dis- 
guise of being from a disinterested layman 
who sought only the truth for its own sake. 
As the disguise was penetrated at the first 
glance, it failed of its object and the paper 
went into the waste-basket. Mr. Holmes 
seems to be chronically addicted to disin- 
genuous tricks of thissort; for we see that 
the Underwriter, which confesses to having 
read with great pleasure the Chronicle's 
sharp handling of him, says that he recently 
applied to that office—we assume with an 
attempted concealment of his real object— 
for some information which he could have 
made useful only as he was able to turn: it 
against another company. He did not get 
what he sought, and the Underwriter vies 
with the Chronicle in the severity of its 
handling of him. The former says his com- 
pany long ago gave him up as incorrigible 
in his besetting fault, though retaining 
himin his agency. Mr. Holmes need not 
look to Tne INDEPENDENT for any pity or 
defense; for the habitual and deliberate as- 
sailant of one’s competitors in insurance 
belongs, or at least ought to belong, to a 
past age. If an anonymous assailant, as he 
is apt to be, so much the worse; if he is 
open, we can only say that he is mistaken 
and wrong, without being cowardly and 
sneaking; andit is time that an agent who 
assails others were taught that he con- 
demns himself. 


INSURANCE. 


Massachusatls Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


E. W. BOND, President. 
mM. Vv. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


























Connecticut eueral Lif 


Instrancé Gompaly, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


This Company issues Policies 
upon the Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well-approved torms, 

It offers unquestioned securi- 
ty, prudent management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents wanted, 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY HTH, 1846, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its 
affairs on the Bist December, 1884. 





Premiums on piasine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1644, to Slst December, 1884...... 83,958,139 44 
oe on Fesetee not marked off Ist 





lo BBB o ccccccccccccccccccccccccees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums....,...... ~_ 85,406,796 4 
Premiums marked off from Ist praaans 
1844, to Slet December, 1##4............ 84,066,271 04 
Lowes paid during the same rl 
eececcoceresoosccceces $2,109,919 20 
ne of P 
us and - 
PONSES.........06- $787,789 4u 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
United Biases and State of New York 
Btock, Ci Bank, a CH bs 9 Blocks. $8,776,685 U0 
Loans Ly. ks an e! - 2,006, 
Beal Tetste ae ~ the Company, —— 
Preuatune Novos ad Bilis Wesel abe. 1.454909 73 
eecccccscccosss 261,544 66 
ME sis vccessaisckvesetesases $12,938,289 34 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 18¢4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. _— Secretary 


D. JO LOMUND w. " 
Raa DENNIS, ADOLPHE ViMovNee 
a MOORE, ROB’? B, MINTURN, 
LIAM BRYOK, 
Scume, JOHN 
AA. JA MES G. DEI FOREST, 


yt VERIC 
HOS B, CODDINGTON 
. HORACE K. THURBER, 
Goren gets WILLIAM PRGROOT, 


JOHN L. 
N. GDENTON Suir, 


Sotin: A wie HENRY x. HAW EY 
Gut D Bie WE | 


WILLIAM D. GAN 
OHARLES P. MOE ISAAC BELL. onGh 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pre#’t. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





a {Brooks ee ae ns tague Sts 
cor. on’ 

Buildings: ad No. 108 Broadway, E. 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 

Reserve for all other claims.... 449.586 0U 

Capital paid in in Cash... ...... + 1,000,000 00 

gE Ai fit 1,535,221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..$4,938.501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, H. LAMPORT, President. 
¥F, C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 


K, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 

' INO. L. 
_ PRE G, 
; 4 
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A. M. KIRBY, Seo. Looal Dep’t. 
B, C, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
CHAS, H. DUTOHER, See, Brooklyn Dep't. 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


|, NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 





BUSINESS OF 1884. 





Revenue Account. 





Premium Receipts...... ..--- $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts.........+++ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income.........--- $14,240,475 39 
ee em 

Disbursement Account. 

Paid Death Clains.........-- $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments........-.-+- 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies iseued.........- 17,463 
New Insurance written..... ° $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
ce eee $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(eatimated)...........008 $10,000,000 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 


Death Claims paid. Income from Interest, 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,817,889. 


1881, 2,013,208. 1881, 2,432,654. 


1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,002. 1888, 2,712,868, 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $43,188,984. Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 168%, 161,760,824. 
Jap. 1, 1888, 50,900,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 65,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 69,288,758. Jan. 1, 1885, 299,892,586, 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 
1. Term insurance at low rates, with 


surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est, 





2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against lows, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 


The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 3ist, 1884, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balance, January ist, 1884, from last ac- 
GUT swdvce cshecnsscuncdce Seceietdidebebied 850,492,249 73 
INCOME. 
Interest and Rents... sc OPIS & 15,008,480 06 
$65,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- 
i aNstiiiie seiiddineuasesossscpaces erodes 2,482,078 30 
Discounted Endowments..............++++. $12,040 77 


Biidead on Kaley betders..... °* OT.196.797 OF 





on Securities charged off....... 314,060 08 
Commissions, ‘Advertising. Postage and a1 on 
General Expenses, Mogae Wo 
ny byt Gity ‘Paxes. 71255525: ‘eet o 
Toral Disbursements. .........89,808 008 12 
Balance, Dec. sist, 1884, eapeenty 

BOW ACCOURE..............-.00055 5.537.720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and M popes 816,494,726 72 
New 


York tate, including the 
Equitable Buulding and purchases un- 
United States Socks: Biais Wiocks, diy °°" 
Brooks and Blocks puinoried by the 
awe of the ew York.... - F 
Loans sec cone as w * 





a nD 
(market value, $7,160,067 ,0 6 i 
Real Estate ou Hy ened te “of New eeenien 
York, u purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other one..es 88 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust Gompanies, at “ 
=: and in transit (since received @.073,061 88 
Commuted , — SEE IETS Saopeenenenaneon 210,873 2 
Due m Agents on account of Pre- 
actiennareosbentihnbiheonenes neniene 132,088 67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued... --* 404,580 85 
ums due and in process of collec- 
gon sees premiums paid in advance oa. 197 
Deferred Premiums... 1,071,994 00 
Total Assets, December 31st, 
DBB4 eee. ceccecceneecseese-+ + sR lh 61,985 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at Lf 4 cent,.........$47,549,728 44 
Claims by th (proofs not 
Perlected),......cceccecseees 128,580 UU $47,678,808 44 


ner lus, December 31, 1964. $10,483,617 10 

Of which the proportion centributed (as 

compu 1) by Policies in general class is $4,074,756 10 

Ot which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontineclassis 6,408,861 60 





Upon the New York State Standard 
cent. interest, 
ew Assurance tten in 
seeeer.-- $84,877,057 OO 


INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 
Premium lucome..........,.......@1+ 
jurplus, Legal Standard....... ii zu it 
Contested Cilaims..................... NONE, 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by poli- 
eg in the Gener class, reversionary dividends 
= ag he es somromans of pass ann 
remi ordinary partici cies. 
ihe ‘undivided urplus contributed } y pollctes int 
ontine class, the amounts applicab! lictes ma- 
turing within the current eer will be declared as 


eir respective enaey’ | premi gas become due. 
J. G. Van oun Actuaries. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


enry B. Hyde, Daniel D. d, 
Sear Ww. Alounnder, ames M. Helttea, 
uis Fitzgerald, Horace porter 
enry A. Hurlbut, George De F. L, Day, 
Ben ry G. Marquand, Ashbe) Green, 
Wil “—m A. Wheelock, parker Handy, 
én. D 7 
Marcellus Hartley, John D. 8, 
Joh obert Lenox Kennedy, 
ry M. Alexander, elly, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles don, George C, oun, 
epry 8. Terbell, William B. Kendall 
homes 8. Jouns. Wmpel etowe, 
Goo e W. Carleton, E. ar —y ‘ 
Yohu D' MeCsok, W. Whitewriebt” 
Q}anson ‘Lrask, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Sener, inn li 
. ; Mhobert Bliss ‘ 


ACT etme ee oa ee 
“ a A 
E WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia. F 
R. OTT | Ese = 
HoKAOE F EALHOHILD, Manchester K. 
‘an b 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg sins 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W, BR, Vick-PREsIDENT. 
SAM WE on VICE-PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM | y Sponerany. 
£. W. 2: -D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
8 . SUPERINTENDENT. 


EDWARD W 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grepens, Bec, 
AMBOEE, 0... ce0ccceeecceeere+s 817,095,567 10 
LAabilities................... 14:700,136 37 

Total Surplus...........82,395,450 73 
The ottention of_the public is called to the New 
Lit Ipourance adopted by this 

hao uin; fn jowment Policies na 

same premium ore ‘or 
bation of wurbjus, gud are subject to the 
&' 
orfetpan law of 










7 non-f 5 
~~} yo an up insurance values in- 
mphiets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on app) Dp at Company's Office, f 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr, - = rresident. 
“ in this company polioy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable 











STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 3ist, 1884. 


ABBETG.........cccrcecerccerecpocnvcscccececcsccsoesersvacceserereessseeers -9108, 876,178.51 








Annuity Account. 


















































Ann. Ann. 
No. | _ Payments. No. | Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. 
CPE b<hainds odes ened 61 $23,134 31 det, 1885.......... cond) $23,661 68 
Premium Annuities..... 8,674 96 Premium Annuities. ... 2,904 44 
uities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 ities 5 1,908 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. | No. Amount, 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
. eee 110,990 $342,946, 032 tet, 16BB i... o+-+| 1146804 1,780,285 
cece ities 84,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 Orne 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377, 622,021 
Revenue Account. Cr. 
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Old and Young. 


A CHARACTER. 


BY THE REY. EDWIN B. RUSSELL. “ 








His vices were many, his virtues were few ; 

He lived like a prodizal—died hke one, too. 

Corrupt and deceitful and arrogant ; vain, 

Hard to please, quick in temper, and swift to 
complain, 

Yet in spite of all this, he had, down in his 
heart, 

Some merits that did not dissolve nor depart. 


You could move nim to tears by a tale of dis- 
tress, 


Though next moment he told you of naught but 
his dress. 

His hands and his face, his gloves and his cane, 

Might seem to be all the concern of his brain ; 

Yet occasions arose in their pathos, when he 

Was a# touched asa child, and as gentle could 
be. 


Such a strange contradiction! Bo careless, so 
hard, 

So plunged in excess, that his life seemed a card 

Thrown down to be caught by each passionate 
whim, 

Till high purpose, real beauty, grew battered and 
dim. 

Yet a sunset’s rich glory, a leaf’s fading hue, 

The sweet sound of a voice, to his eyes brought 
the dew. 


When he lay in his chamber, the night of his 
death, 

And they watched each pulsation, each wave of 
his breath, 

While all of earth's luxury ministered there 

in that room, he seemed moving his lips as in 
prayer. 

And they caught the confession: ‘J have lived 
but to sin,” 

And one prayer: ‘ Bul now let me the true life 
begin!” 


When they bore him to rest, on the funeral day, 

They pushed back a stout beggar who stood in 
the way, 

And who wept, as one glance on the casket he 
threw, 

While the sign of the cross o’er his tatters he 
drew. 

They scoffed ; but J felt that the prayer of the 
night 

Would be heard, and that soul rise from dark- 
ness to light! 

PaTeRson, N. J. 


—_— — —_ 


THE TWO SALOMES. 


BY MARIA L. POOL, 








‘*Iy that aint queer! It beats all! I 
s’pose 'twouldn’t happen once’na thousand 
year. Mailed thirty year ago; wa’n't it? I 
declare!” 

They had begun to tear down the old 
Cargill buflding in Jasper. The time had 
come when a new block, of three storics 
anda French roof, was to be put in place of 
the structure which had served its time as 
store and post-office for nearly a century in 
the farming town where it stood. 

There was a group of men and boys 
standing around; and just at this t 
a b@ardhed been palled from igor in 
the tiay room where the mails had been as- 
sorted for almost three generations. 

Underneath had been found a letter, 
which must have slipped through the crack 
between the boards, and fallen into a cav- 
ity below. 

The envelope was moldy and dusty; but 
the superscription, written in a dashing 
hand, was plain. It was ‘ Miss Salome 
Newcome, Jasper, Mass.” The paper was 
stamped with the post-mark of Richmond, 
Va., and dated Oct. 22d, 1850. Thirty 
years ago thia very golden month of Octo- 
ber. 

“Salome Newcome?” repeated the car- 
penter, who had first taken the letter. 

He was quite a young man, and he had 
no idea to whom the name belonged. 

‘Why, it’s the Widow Barry,’ exclaimed 
old Deagon Pogd, reaching o@t his hand. 
‘*Squire Barry married Salome Newcome. 
1 was at the wedding myself. I'll bet this 
is from that other feller.” 

“If it’s hern, you c’n send it right along; 
for there goes her daughter Salome,” spoke 
up & man who was near the outskirts of the 
group, but who was eagerly straining for- 
ward to see and hear. 

A horse and somewhat old-fashioned 
buggy were moving leisurely along the wide 
road, and a boy instantly darted forward 
and stopped the vehicle. The occupant 





leaned out slightly, with a question in her 
glance. 

Deacon Pond walked slowly from the 
crowd, and came and rested himself on the 
wheel. 

‘*Did you want me?” asked the girl, who 
had a fair face, which looked very small 
under the Jarge black hat she wore. She 
spoke slowly and enunciated her words, 
which made her speech in marked contrast 
to the way in which most people in Jasper 
chewed their syllables. 

She had light gray eyes, and a mouth that 
was slightly red, and that curved upward 
so much that it gave her a look of scorn. 

In speaking of her, it was generally said 
that she was ‘*‘ stuck-up.”” Perhaps in her 
heart she did despise most of the inhabit- 
ants a little; but she was not conscious of 
such a feeling. Itis inthe nature of some 
people to be fastidious; but those who are 
not so invariably think such a trait is ‘‘ put 
on” in another. How can it be real that a 
person shuuld prefer a refined thing, when 
it is just as well, and easier, in this world, 
to take it coarse? 

‘* Wall, yes. 1 jest wanted to speak to 
ye,” responded the Deacon, who would die 
rather than not be deliberate. *‘ Ye see, 
they’re pullin’ down the Cargill house.” 

‘“*That is evident,” remarked Salome 
Barry. She did not smile in the least. She 
sat back on the seat, and looked patiently 
at the man before her. She knew him too 
well to try tohurry him. Thus let alone, the 
Deacon came to the point much sooner 
than the girl had expected and than he 
had intended. 

‘And they found this letter. 
your mother. 
lost.” 

Without speaking, Salome put out her 
hand, and Deacon Pond was obliged, 
though reluctant, to relinquish the letter. 
But he held on to the wheel; for he wanted 
to stand and talk. Salome said ‘‘ thank you” 
with such decision, that he had tu give up 
the wheel also; and she drove on. 

‘* There’s somethin’ or other odd about 
that young woman,” he remarked, re- 
flectively, to himself, as he went back to 
watch, with half the men in town, every 
motion made by the workmen. In a town 
like Jasper a large company of men can 
stand spell-bound and gaze at a man dig- 
ging stone, or shingling a house; and they 
will keep up this watch until their noon 
dinner, and then come buck and watch 
until supper. This species of curiosity has 
no hold on the female mind. You would 
think a parcel of women mad who watched, 
even for an hour, a work in which they 
could have no part. 


It’s for 
It’s been under the floor, 


Salome looked at the soiled envelope and 
the writing upon it, They appeared very 
odd to her. When these words were writ- 
ten her mother had been a young girl like 
herself. But what grown child can con- 
ceive that her mother was ever young? 
That realization never goes home to youth, 
though in our middle age we may com- 
placently think that we were once gay, 
and perhaps beautiful. 

Salome’s mother was placidly sitting by 
an open fire when her daughter entered. 
She knew the step, and, without turning 
her. head, she asked : 

‘* Was the seeond volume in the library?” 

Salome advanced and held out the let- 
ter, Instead of replying to the queation, 
she gaid: 

“This came thirty years ago. How 
strange to see your name written Miss 
Salome Newcome.” 

Mrs. Barry, moyed by something she did 
not understand, and half frightened, rose 
to her feet. She did not put out her hand, 
and she had not seen the writing. She 
wes. thinking of thet time when she wes 
only tweaty years old, and Bfe was go 
vivid a thing to her. Fora single breath 
she felt that curious flash of sensation 
which the feeling that a certain presence is 
near can sometimes effect. 

Over her face, of which her daughter's 
was a younger copy, there came a pink 
glow. Then che smiled to herself, and said 
calmly, though with the slightest unusual 
vibration in her tone: 

“[ don’t know why I should be so 
startled. Ah!” 

She had now taken the letter, and put 
up her glasses to look at it. She sat down 
quickly, very pale. She held the envelope 





tightly, while Salome stood watching her. 

‘*You may leave me,” at last said the 
mother. When she was alone she began 
to tremble. 

An unerring instinct made her aware that 
this was the missive which, if it had come 
when it should, would have made her life 
entirely different. This was the letter for 
which she had waited and looked in vain. 

All her life—her calm, contented life , for, 
in‘a general way, she had been contented— 
rolled before her now with a swiftness and 
clearness that were appalling. There was 
a derision in the retrospect that made the 
woman feel as if a long-motionless knife 
were now turning in her heart. She knew 
that she had lived but half a life. Still she 
had believed for a long time that she was 
forever through with all keen feeling, and 
she had often thanked God that it was so. 
Now, by the intolerable beating of her 
pulses, she might have been young again, 
and she had not the vigor and elasticity of 
youth to aid her in any inward combat. 

She forced herself to walk twice across 
the room; and then, holding herself upright, 
she tore open the envelope and read the 
words within. Standing thus, her figure 
had the same erect grace which character- 
ized that of her daughter. If the younger 
Salome could have seen her now, she would 
have wondered at this marvelous resem- 
blance to her own form as she had seen it 
in the long glass. 

The letter was short, and a swift glanc- 
ing of the eyes took it all in. 

Your last has reached me, You are harsh; 
but I love you—you do not yet know how well— 
and I plead with you to forgive me. You are 
my only love. Idare not think of facing life 
without you. If you do not answer this within 
the fortnight, I shall know what your silence 
means: that you intend we shal) be separated 
forever. lo not fear that I shall trouble you if 
such be your decision. Tuorre SuBLiTT. 

This letter was written and dated in 
Richmond thirty years ago. 

Mrs. Barry sank down now in the nearest 
chair. 

**T have lost my life!” she whispered. 
She bent her head, her eyes staring at the 
paper in her hand. She went through 
again the anguish of the time when she had 
waited to hear. Her last letter to him had 
been such that she could not write again 
until she had heard. 

She had waited two years. Young law- 
yer Barry was ready to come to her side 
at a smile, a look even. He loved her. 
Why not give that look? Everybody 
thought she ought, and at Jast she had 
done so. 

She had been a girl full of romance and 
sentiment; but she had locked up romance 
and sentiment, on the day of her marriage. 

To the time of his death, five years before, 
Squire Barry never knew but that she 
loved him well enough. She ‘‘ made him 
a nice wife,” everybody said. 

After half an hour the door was opened, 
and a voice said: 

‘*May I come in, Mamma?” 

‘* Certainly,” was the answer. 

Mrs. Barry was sitting in her usual atti- 
tude on the lounge by the fire. 

As Salome advanced into the room, she 
looked, with tender scrutiny, at her mother. 


. There was a difference in Mrs. Barry’s as- 


pect; yet the girl could not haye told what 
it was. . 

‘‘Was it anything particular?” asked 
Salome, sitting down.on a footstook near, 

‘*From an old friend. Of course of no 
special consequence after all these years.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 
All that day the child watched the mother, 
with a wary interest. But the quiet occu- 
pations went on as usual. 

The next morning Mrs. Barry sat for two 
hours locked in her room. She said she 
was busy, and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed, when Salome came to the door. 

She was sitting with a packet of old let- 
ters in her lap, the envelopes post-marked 
im Richmond. Bat, after. the:firstone, ste 
had not dared to go on reading. 

‘*T hoped I could net suffer any more,” 
she said, dully. 

When she went down to dinner, in the 
middle of the day, she had arrived: at a de- 
cision, which she immediately announced. 

“I think we will take a ‘little trip, : 
dear—you and I. We will go 
ton, and perhaps to Richmond. Have 
horse harnessed, so that we may get to the 











Ashton bank before it closes. I should 
like to start to-morrow. We will catch the 
noon train from Boston to New York.” 

Salome stared, her face brightening at 
the prospect of the journey. 

‘* To-morrow,” she repeated. 
clothes?” 

‘* We'll get some mice ulsters in Boston,” 
“tt! i nay reply. “and our bigek silks 
ateal ready. I¢ will be all Fight.” 

Never had the girl known her mother so 
inconsequent about dress. She kept ai- 
lence, however, and went to the bank, ina 
dazed state of mind, leaving the elder 
woman at home packing a trunk to take 
with them. 

They started in the morning, much to 
Salome’s secret surprise; for she had be- 
lieved there would be a change of mind. 

They paused in Washington for only one 
night. The evening of the next day found 
them established in a quiet hotel near Capi- 
tol Hill in Richmond. 

Now Mrs. Barry grew nervous and un- 
easy. 

‘*Why do you look at me so?” she asked, 
almost fretfully, on the following morning 
when the two had come up from break- 
fast. 

“TI don’t know. I think Iam worried. 
This seems such an odd journey, Mamma. 
Do you not think it is alittle odd? Who 
is therein Richmond? Did you come to 
see any one?” 

The mother fancied there was scorn as 
well as wonder in the upward curved 
mouth, and the questioning eyes. 

*“*T don't wish to make a mystery, | am 
sure,” she answered. ‘‘I decided to come 
here to have an interview with an old 
friend. I could not rest until I had cleared 
up a mistake of long ago. But perhaps he 
is not here now. Perhaps I was foolish to 
come. Brt the impulse was too strong to 
be resisted. You do not think there can be 
harm in our coming; do you?” 


She spoke more and more hurriedly as 
she went on; she joined her hands: tightly 
together, and there was a self-vindication 
in the way she looked at her daughter. 

‘* Harm?” said Salome, with the positive- 
ness of youth. ‘‘ Why should there be?” 

‘* Surely, why should there be? I could 
not rest at home; but, now I am here, my 
mind is filled with doubts.” 

‘Cannot I help you?” 

The girl was full of confidence inher 
ability to aid. 


‘*Yes, yes,” quickly replied Mrs. Barry. 
‘*7 only want to see him ten minutoes, and 
tell him. That can do no harm, whatever 
his circumstances may be now. It is so 
long ago. The past can never come back. 
I suppose he despises me. How can I bear 
that, now I know?” 

Salome did not interrupt the words that 
came hurriedly from her mother’s lips. 
When she ceased speaking, she asked : 

‘* What is this person’s name?” 

“Thorpe Sublitt.” 

‘* Where is he?” 

‘IT do not know. Ofcourse not in the 
same place all these years.” 

There was a faint, cold fear in Salome’s 
mind concerning her mother’s reason. But 
surely there was nothing insane in the 
face before her. Mrs. Barry was just like 
herself, only deeply interested and excited. 

Salome went.to the bell-knob and pressed 
it. When the summons was answered, 
she sent for a city directory. Her mother 
watched her eagerly, then went and looked 
over her shoulder, seeing the finger run 


** But our 


down the column ef the letter 8. It was 
she who saw the name first. ‘‘ Sublitt, 
Thorpe. Business—Main St.; House— 


Franklin St.” 

‘Shall I write a note to him?” asked 
Salome. 

“I thought I would get a carriage, and 
call.” 

‘*Very well. Shall I order a carriage 
now?”—moving toward the bell again. 

“ec Yes.” 

Mrs. Barry flushed and paled as she 
waited. Salome helped her on with cloak 
and bonnet. There was a subdued excite- 
ment about the girl, although she was not 


in the least what women call ‘ flystered.” 


She was not going to see the man whom 
she had loved half a life-time before. She 
did not have to say to him that she had 


been false. If she had fully understood: 
her mother’s purpose she might have tried. 
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to change it. She knew her companion 
was much under the control of impulses; 
but hitherto they had been trivial, having 
no consequences of importance following 
them. 

When the carriage was ready, Mrs. Barry 
sat down, exclaiming: 

“T cannot go, Salome. You must go for 
me. 1 will see him, now I have come. It 
must be right that I see him. Tell him— 
tell him that she who was Salome Newcoime 
is here, at the G. house, and would be glad 
if he would call upon her.” 

Salome did not linger. She kissed her 
mother, and went down the stairs, entered 
the carriage, and gave the direction. 

The house whose steps she ascended 
was set in the midst of a garden, in the 
upper end of Franklin Street. She asked 
the servant who opened the door if Mr. 
Thorpe Sublitt were at home, and spoke 
the words with such an air that the Negro 
became deferential immediately. But he 
hesitated as he said: ‘‘ Yes; master was at 
home; he had not been well of late. He 
had not left the house for a month. He 
did not see visitors.” 

Evidently he told the simple truth. 
Salome had not been prepared for this. 
Still she felt that, if possible, she must see 
the gentleman. She could not disappoint 
her mother. 

She drew a card of herown from its case, 
and beneath her name she wrote, hardly 
knowing what words she chose: 

*T come with a message from my 
mother.” 

‘* Give that card to Mr. Sublitt,” she said. 

She was ushered into a small, luxuriously 
fitted room, about which she looked 
vaguely, seeing nothing distinctly. She 
was conscious now of an interest which was 
growing every moment in intensity. 

Salome was an epicure in emotion and 
excitement. Even a trifle of suffering was 
better in her eyes than apathy, or even than 
an unvarying comfortableness. Since this 
journey had been decided upon, she was 
glad she’ was ambassador in the affair, 
whatever it turned out to be. 

She was wondering if there were a Mrs. 
Thorpe Sublitt, when the door opened, and 
a man entered, closing the door carefully 
behind him before he glanced at her. 

Salome unconsciously stood, her eyes 
rapidly taking in every detail of the stran- 
ger’s appearance. 

She thought him younger than her 
mother, though in truth he was two years 
the elder. Not tall, but with a carriage 
that answered instead of hight; fair of skin 
as is a fair woman, as the girl herself; hair 
brigbt and curly, but markedly thin on the 
top of his head. His face was close shaven, 
showing a chin slightly prominent, hinting 
at determined will. The mouth was of an 
unusual combination of beauty and decis- 
ion. The eyes were not blue or gray, as 
one might expect, but were a warm brown 
color. He looked like a man to love his 
friends and hate his enemies, and to do 
both with fervor and constancy. 


He made a step forward, and then 
stopped, in what appeared to his visitor as 
an amazement uncontrollable. His eyes 
were on her with a gaze that each instant 
gtew more intent. Into this persistent 
glance there came an expression of happi- 
ness that was deeply pathetic. 

Silome was saying to herself, ‘‘ This man 
really loved my mother,” not thinking of 
speaking aloud, so unconventional in every 
way was this meeting. 

There was a transparent appearance of 
ill-health in the man’s complexion, and it 
was plainly a lack of physical strength 
which made the varying blood show so dis- 
tinctly beneath his skin. 

Salome felt her heart beating more and 
more rapidly as he looked at her, and, at 
last, not knowing that she did so, she 
pressed her hand forcibly against her side. 
This gesture was a frequent one with her 
mother in moments of excitement. 

Mr. Sublitt came nearer, with a rapid 
motion; but he did not extend his hand. 

‘*Salome,” he said—a grave and reproach- 
ful tenderness in his voice—‘‘is this kind, 
to come here now? I find that years, after 
all, do not make us older in feeling, nor you 
in face. Do not wrinkles dare to touch 
you, nor gray hairs to come to your hair?” 

Au indescribable emotion of fear and pity 
controlled the girl. 





Her tones were always singularly sweet, 
and her almost quaint manner of enuncia- 
tion made her speech very different from 
that of most young women. 

‘“You mistake,” sbe said, slowly, meet- 
ing his gaze with wide eyes. ‘Iam not 
the Salome you knew. I am her daugh- 
ter.” 

He smiled with a deprecating derision at 
her words. 

‘*Pardon me,” be replied. ‘‘ You will 
permit me to believe my eyes; will you not? 
And my heart?” , 

He took her hand, which was very cold, 
and held it closely, looking at her witha 
great tenderness. 

What did he mean? Was he out of 
his senses? Could he think that any 
woman of fifty could possibly look as 
young as did this girl? She answered his 
gaze with a look which held more in it 
than could ever have been expressed by her 
mother’s eyes. 

Had Thorpe Sublitt been brought face to 
face this day with Salome Newcome as Sa- 
lome Newcome had been on that hour 
when he last parted with her, with not one 
week added to her age, he would have 
been bitterly disappointed. 

But Salome’s child had all her mother’s 
old attractiveness, and a depth of character 
which had never belonged to the older 
woman. She was possessed of that attri- 
bute which enables one to respond, in an 
almost wonderful degree, to the emotion of 
another. It is a curious fact in regard to 
most men that they do not care much for 
a woman’s thoughts and feelings, in them- 
selves, but only as they are responsive or 
supplementary to their own thoughts and 
feelings. 

Now, as these two stood looking at each 
other, the man felt most exquisitely that 
his companion was stmpatica. Also, she 
was the woman whom he had first loved. 
He wus as positive of that as she was posi- 
tive that he was mistaken in her identity. 

Salome did not wonder that her mother 
had loved Mr. Sublitt. But, having loved 
him, she might have remained unmarried, 
if she could not be bis wife. Though she 
had loved her father, the girl decided, im- 
mediately and unscrupulously, that this 
gentleman was, if not superior to her 
father, a hundred times more lovable. 

But what should she do? Nothing which 
was suitable occurred to her to say. 

Mr. Sublitt had led her to her chair, and 
was now standing before her, looking as 
one might who had dreamed a beautiful 
dream, and had miraculously found the 
dream to be reality. He did not appear to 
think it necessary to speak. 


At last, she said, with painful earnestness : 
‘Pray, believe me, Mr. Sublitt, when I 
say that you mistake. Iam said to resem- 
ble my mother greatly. You forget all the 
years that have passed. My mother is at 
the G. Honse. There is something she 
wished to explain to you. She hoped 
you would call upon her.” 

It was with despair, and a pity that was 
very near tenderness, that Salome saw the 
secure smile on the man’s face as he 
listened. 

He made a little gesture of dissent, as he 
answered : 

‘*If it pleases you, Salome, to tell me 
such fables, I can listen to you patiently; 
but I confess I cannot comprehend your 
purpose in such talk. Iknow you. You 
are the woman whom I have always loved. 
I suppose I have grown old outwardly”— 
passing his hand over his thin hair—‘ but 
the real self remains the same. For you— 
how could you grow old? If there is any 
one at the G. House who wishes to see 
me, please say to that person that I regret 
that my health is such that I cannot pay 
my respects to her. And now, dear Sa- 
lome, do not let us waste time in any more 
words like these. Teil me of yourself. 
They said youhad married. When lheard 
that, I carefylly refrained from hearing 
anything more of you. I have tried to 
have you dead. But of late the thought of 
you has been stronger thanever. You sce, 
in a dim way, I must have known you were 
coming.” 

He had seated himself by her, and he 
bent over and kissed her gloved hand, 
which lay in her lap. She trembled as he 
did so, and her eyes filled with tears. She 
felt that she could bear this interview no 


longer. 
question. 

**And you; did you marry? 

‘*Can you ask me? I never martied. I 
loved you.” 

The girl’s heart gave a great beat of 
agony which she could hardly comprehend. 
The simplicity of the answer was like a 
stab to her. Never had she been so moved 
by man or woman. She rose quickly. 

‘**T must go,” she said, hurriedly. ‘My 
mother will be anxious.” 

He made no attempt to detain her. 
When she crossed the room, he opened the 
door for her. 

‘Give me a promise that you will come 
again to-morrow. Surely you will?” 

She said “ yes,” promptly, and when she 
was outside the house, she wondered at 
herself that she had done so. She must 
keep her word. She could not bear to 
think of disappointing this man, of whose 
existence she had known but a few hours. 

She leaned back in the carriage, her 
throat choking, a hard sob shaking her 
chest. She thought of Mr. Sublitt’s eyes 
as they had held hers, and sobbed again, 
her face contracted by the pain in her 
heart. 

The stranger she had just left had ap- 
pealed to her with a strength that startled 
her. It was as new an experience as if she 
had for a moment stepped into another 
world. To be the witness of such keen and 
faithful love; to be the object of it, al- 
though the vicarious object, had pene- 
trated her sensibilities in so strange a way 
that she felt alarmed. 

She tried to compose herself before she 
must meet her mother. She would rather 
seem hard than reveal how much she had 
been moved. 

Mrs. Barry met her at the door of their 
room. Her cheeks were burning, and her 
hands tremulous. 

‘*You saw him?” she asked, quickly, 
seizing her daughter’s arm. ‘I have been 
thinking, thinking, since I had that letter, 
and tbe thirty years seem butaday. You 
saw him?” 

‘*Yes; [have seen him,” was the cold 
reply. 

“ Ah!” 

Mrs. Barry moved back and forth in the 
room with that pleasing carriage of herself 
which still belonged to her movements. 
She tried to wait, but could not. 

‘*Why do you not speak?” she cried. 

‘* Because I have no good news.” 

‘*But he is alive, since you saw him,” 
hastily. ‘I decided after you went, that 
it was very wrong in me to have permitted 
it. I should have sent a note, and awaited 
his visit. Of course he is married. I expect 
that. His marriage is not the question. I 
wanted him to know that I had not been as 
cruel as he must have thought me.” 


The woman stopped before the girl, and 
looked pleadingly at her, holding herself 
still meanwhile. 

‘*T wish I were phlegmatic, stolid!” she 
exclaimed. 

‘Mr. Sublitt is not well. His mind is 
not quite right,” said Salome. ‘‘I know 
nothing but from my observation. How 
far his mania extends, I cannot tell. He 
thought I was you.” 

‘* But that was natural, at first,” eagerly 
interrupted Mrs. Barry. ‘‘He could not 
believe that I had grown old.” 

“Yes; for the first moment it was 
natural; but he insisted on it; he believed 
it. It was real. O mother!”—suddenly 
catching the nervous hands before her— 
‘*he loves me, thinking I am Salome New- 
come. It was impossible to undecéive 
him, Good Heavens! What a thing it must 
be to be loved as in one halt hour he made 
me feel he had loved you all these years! 
What woman is worthy of the love I saw 
in his eyes and heard in his voice? Not 
you, mother, not you, or you would have 
been faithful as he has been.” 

‘* Be silent!” , 

Mrs. Barry had never spoken so sternly 
in her life. Still her daughter’s stormy 
face did not clear in the least, or her eyes 
blench. She looked at her mother as one 
woman might look at another, not as 
deferential child to parent; but she obeyed 
the command, and kept silence. 

Mrs, Barry seemed suddenly to have lost 
the strength which had enabled her to 


She was impelled to ask him one 





move about so rapidly. She turned and sat 


down quickly upon the chair nearest her. 
She leaned her arms upon the table, and 
rested her head upon them. 

Her daughter stood near, watching her, 
but not daring to disturb her by words 
Whatever came, Salome thought she must 
prevent any interview between these two. 
She feared its effect upon an invalid like 
Mr. Sublitt; and her mother'was now so 
weak and broken in spirit, she was afraid 
for her also. No good could come of such 
a meeting. Thoughts and ‘plans rushed 
through her mind; but all plans were im- 
practicable. She would try to persuade her 
mother to start for home that very night. 
But how could she bring herself to break 
her promise that she would go to Mr. Sub- 
litt the next day? The mere idea of wound- 
ing him was hateful to her. But after that 
promise had been fulfilled? Then they 
would go home the next afternoon. She 
would overrule her mother in this as she 
had done in other things. She felt far wiser 
and stronger than the weak and trembling 
woman leaning on the table. 

She knelt down by her mother, putting 
her arms about her. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, softly, ‘‘ he would 
not know you. I am sure of that. So it 
would do no good to try to explain any- 
thing. Let us go home. We will start to. 
morrow.” 

The girl went on murmuring gently, with 
her face close to that bowed one. As the 
words went on, accompanied by caresses, 
Mrs. Barry gradually grew calmer. She 
sat upright. She passed her handkerchief 
across her face, and said, with more decis- 
ion than she had spoken since their ar- 
rival : 

‘* You are right, child; you are right. It 
is impossible to retrieve the past; worse 
than foolish to try to doso. Idid not know 
I could be so silly in my old age. Salome, 
remember that it is ridiculous to have a 
heart after one is twenty-five. There is 
nothing so absurd as an old woman who 
is still capable of any emotions save those 
of hunger and thirst and their kindred. 
Let us have a carriage and amuse ourselves 
by driving about Richmond this afternoon. 
To-morrow we will go as far as Washing 
ton. Ihave not been there since my wed- 
ding trip, and that must have been a hun- 
dred years ago.” 

So they went driving all about the quaint 
environs of the city, the yellow October 
day making lovelier all the scenes they 
looked upon. 

Salome saw that her mother was succeed- 
ing in putting from her the thoughts of the 
cause which had brought them to Rich- 
mond. The girl had had some experience 
regarding the facility with which her 
mother could take up or drop a subject. 
There was a certain hard-hearted philoso- 
phy in Mrs. Barry; and now that she had 
yielded to what she scornfully called a sen- 
timental impulse, this philosophy came in- 
to action again. She had not lived thirty 
years in commonplace content to stay long 
now upon the hights of any intense emo- 
tion. . 

She ate her dinner with a relish, and en- 
joyed a placid nap in the evening. 

Not so the younger woman. Life was 
too fresh, its colors too vivid. Moreover, 
the nature of Salome was deeper, and even 
more sensitive, than her mother’s. 

She had a book in her hand, and occa- 
sionally read a word; but she looked often, 
with a kind of wondering disdain, at the 
woman sleeping peacefully on the couch. 

In the forenoon of the next day she 
dressed for the street, and now told of her 
intended visit. 

‘*T promised Mr. Sublitt I would call 
there to-day,” she said, as she drew on her 
gloves. 

There was something in her daughter's 
manner that made it difficult for Mrs. Barry 
to question her ; and she only remarked that 
it would look better if the gentleman made 
the visit, if he wished to sce Salome. 

‘*Mother,” said Salome, distinctly, ‘1 
told you he is ill, in mind as well as body. 
I found myself unable to refuse his request 
that I would go there to-day. Before I re- 
turn, 1 shall get our tickets. You know the 
train starts at three.” 

She went out, and began slowly to ascend 
the incline of Franklin Street, looking 
about her with eyes that saw very little. 





She tried to resolve to send an excuse, in- 
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stead of fulfilling her promise; but she 
could not face the thought of the disap- 
pointment she would thus cause. There 
was no trace of egotism in this, She knew 
well that it was not her own personality 
that could give pleasure or grief. 

She continued her walk. By the time she 
reached the house she was in that frame 
of mind that no reception, however 
strange, could surprise her. 

Perhaps Mr. Sublit would not remember 
her. What reliance could there be upon 
the fancies of an unbalanced mind? 

The same servant opened the door, and 
led the way to what seemed like a recep- 
tion-room. He asked ber to be seated, and 
said : 

‘The doctor is with Master Sublitt now. 
I will come for you. You are expected.” 

A few moments after he left her, anothe 
step sounded in the hall, coming from a 
rear room. A hand was laid on the door, 
and aman entered. He had his hat in his 
hand, and came in hurriedly, and with the 
air of one who feels much at home. 

He paused directly he saw Salome. 

**] beg your pardon,” he said. ‘I did 
not know any one was here, I came for 
this.” 

He advanced to the mantel, and took 
from it what looked like a pocket-medicine 
case. 

Salome arose, and came forward a step, 
asking abruptly: 

** Are you the doctor?” 

Now that she met the stranger's eyes, 
she saw that they were remarkably like 
those of Mr, Sublitt. But these eyes had 
the vigor of health in them, 

** Yes, lam the doctor who attends Mr. 
Sublitt. I am also his nephew.” 

Having spoken thus, a new interest came 
into the man’s face. Before Salome could 
speak, he sajd quickly: 

**And you—you must be the lady whom 
my uncle mentioned; only—no—that can- 
not be. She could not be young, like you. 
It was the woman whom he loved long 
ago.” 

“Tam that woman's daughter,” replied 
Salome. She went on earnestly, a flush 
rising to her face: ‘‘I came here yester- 
day for my mother. Mr. Sublitt insisted 
that I was the Salome Newcome of his 
youth. I tried to undeceive bim, but I 
could not. He seemed so thankful to see 
me. When he asked me to come again to- 
day, without thinking, I consented. Per- 
haps I ought not; but I could hardly refuse 
his request.” 

Salome paused, her eyes dwelling upon 
her companion, with the eager, impersonal 
look of a child who wishes to be told what 
to do. 

Perhaps the man’s gaze was not quite so 
impersonal ; still Doctor Thorpe Hadley was 
thinking most of his uncle and what would 
be best for him. As a secondary affair in 
his mind, he considered the girl peculiar in 
look and speech. 

He answered: ‘‘ It was very kind of you 
to come again. If I have the correct view 
of this case, it would injure Mr. Sublitt 
much to thwart his wish in this respect- 
He is ill; more ill than he knows, and than 
his friends know, Are you aware that for 
a few months he has been subject toa 
peculiar mania? Did you gather from his 
words what it was?” 

The girl shook her head; though she 
could guess, she did not wish to put her 
surmise into words. 

Doctor Hadley turned, and walked the 
length of the room and back again. 


“It is very strange!” he exclaimed, 
hardly addressing Salome. ‘‘ How can we 
define what mysterious power may be in 
what we call an unbalanced mind? My 
uncle has persisted all these weeks back 
that he should soon see Salome Newcome. 
He did not know if she were alive or dead. 
He had not heard a word concerning her 
for many years. Every morning he has 
said: ‘Perhaps she will come to-day.’ Every 
night.: ‘She may come tomorrow.’ I tel 
you it has torn my heart to hear him. He 
is a man of the noblest and sweetest soul. 
Having loved your mother, it has never oc- 
curred to him to love any one else. Not 
that he has whined about this blot upon 
his life. I never heard him speak of it. I 
never knew it until since his illness. And 
yesterday you came. In his last days he 
believes himself again blessed by love. 





it were possible to undeceive him, who 
would wish to do so? It is only one more 
illusion. Probably it is not more baseless 
than many we all cherish.” 

Salome had listened to these words with 
an intentness that paled her face and 
hurried her pulses. 

When he ceased speaking, she moved a 
step nearer, and said, in an unusually high 
voice: 

‘*His last days? 
is so very lll?” 

‘* Yes; 1 do not believe that he will livea 
month. His death may occur at any 
moment. It is that kind of heart disease 
which suspends a man’s life by a thread. 
A startled breath may break it.” 

Salome turned away with a slight ejacu- 
lation of pain, and the words: ‘ And I 
must go to-day!” 

Before Doctor Hadley could make any 
response, a servant came to the door, and 
said his master was inquiring if the young 
lady had come. 

** Do not tell him that you leave so soon,” 
hurriedly counseled the young man. ‘I 
will wait until you have left him. Mean- 
while 1 beg you to consider if it be really 
necessary that you leave town to-day.” 

She followed the Negro up-stairs, and 
was shown into a large, sunny room, where 
the air was full of the odor of flowers, 
which bloomed in the windows. The ele- 
gant comfort of the place impressed even 
her preoccupied mind. Directly between 
the windows, and among the tall, blossom- 
ing shrubs, was a picture which made the 
girl pause in her advance, while her lips 
parted in the surprise that she felt; for it 
was almost like secing her .own. por- 
trait. 

Salome asked herself if her face had 
ever known that subtle sweetness of aspect 
which was so much more enchanting and 
suggestive than any mere smile could be? 
But this face looked happier than the girl 
had ever seen her mother. 

No mirror could ever tell this Salome 
how delicate and stimulating could be the 
play of emotion upon her own face. 

She was standing, with her attention 
fixed upon the portrait, when a voice close 
beside her said: 

‘Salome, I knew you would come.” 

There was such keen pleasure in the tone 
that she felta pang of self-reproach that 
she was not as happy as the speaker must 
be. 

She turned quickly, and saw Mr. Sublitt 
leaning on the arm of his servant. He was 
absolutely palid, and his eyes were so bril- 
liant as to seem to shed a light over his 
face. Salome held out her hand, surprised 
at seeing her host look so much more ill than 
yesterday. She was again immediately 
conscivus of that attraction toward him 
which roused in her something as tender as 
love. Whatever the feeling was, it rent her 
heart as with a physical anguish. She felt 
that she could have died to save him a 
hurt. 

He took her hand with reverence, his 
glance dwelling eagerly on her. 

Then he made a movement toward the 
servant to draw forward a chair for his 
guest. 

When Salome was seated, Mr. Sublitt 
sank quickly into the chair the servant has- 
tened to place for him. 

After the two were left alone, it was 
many minutes before either spoke. The 
gentleman leaned back exhausted, and the 
girl sat quiet, not wishing to speak. 

When Mr. Sublitt broke the silence, he 
referred to subjects of which his listener 
knew nothing. She was sure they were in- 
cidents which had happened during his 
acquaintance with her mother. 

He ended some reminiscences with the 
words: ‘‘ You remember, Salome, it was 
on that day when you first said you loved 
me. We have lost a great many years 
since then, dearest. You find me a weak 
old fellow; but that does not change your 
heart to me?” 

Salome’s lips moved, but her .voice did 
not come. Her long, light lashes were 


Do you mean that he 


dropped; about her censitive lips was a 
sadness which threatened to make self- 
control impossible. She knew this was 
not love. Indeed, how could it be? It was 
a sympathy that would surely break her 
heart, and benunib it for all her after-life. 
Love was powerful, full of rioting life and 


hope; but this, this was almost like death 
in its sweetness and pain. 

Mr. Sublitt went on gently, in his melo- 
dious, penetrating voice, recalling this and 
that. 

He scarcely took his eyes from her. It 
was as though his Jong-starved vision 
found it impossible to be satisfied. 

** You could not go away from me now; 
could you? I need not be unhappy 
by thinking you would leave me, Sa- 
lome?” 

He kissed her hand softly two or three 
times. 

His face was transparent in its whiteness, 
and he looked deathly ill. 

With a half-stifled exclamation, Salome 
suddenly withdrew her hand and rose, 
walking blindly until she came to the 
flowers. Stooping, she inhaled the per- 
fume of a daphne, two tears falling on its 
glossy leaves, as she bent ber head. 

Mr. Sublitt tried to rise, but be could 
not. 

‘*Salome,” he said, sharply, ‘‘ have I 
annoyed you?” 

Sheturned, and came quickly back, stand 
ing beside his chair. Her eyes were dry 
now, and burning. 

‘Oh! no,” she said. ‘But you are ill. 
Do you think I can see you so, and not 
care?” 

*T shall soon be well, now you have 
come. You bring health as well as happi- 
ness.” 

‘You are not thinking of me; you are 
thinking of my mother. 1 wish you would 
let me explain once more,” she said, des- 
perately. 

She saw directly upon his face the ex- 
pression of utter incredulity and of won- 
der that she would speak thus. She re- 
solved not to touch upon that subject 
again. 

A knock sounded on the door, and Dr. 
Hadley entered. 

Salome said, immediately : 

‘*T shall make you weary if I stuy longer. 
Good-by.” 

‘* But only until to-morrow. Only until 
to-morrow, Salome?” 

He was looking at her. She glanced, 
with unconscious entreaty, toward Dr. 
Hadley; but he would not meet her glance. 
He plainly could not help her in a matter 
pertaining solely to her own decision. 

Mr. Sublitt, blind though he was to so 
much, now perceived that some obstacle 
was to be surmounted. He colored with 
earnestness. He turned his head quickly 
toward his nephew: 

‘*Thorpe,” he said, rapidly, ‘‘ what is it? 
What should hinder Miss Newcome from 
coming to-morrow? Surely there can be 
no impropriety in such visits to an invalid. 
And she’s my betrothed. Salome”— 

He put his hands on the arms of his 
chair, and tried to rise. Doctor Hadley and 
the girl hastened to him. The young man 
helped him to his feet, and gave him his 
arm. When he had done so, he glanced re- 
proachfully at Salome; but she hardly saw 
him. She was looking at the elder man, 
whose eyes controlled hers. Were those 
the eyes of the mortal man, or of the spirit? 
They were large; they were absolutely 
beautiful in their expression of sublimated 
love, and of hope and fear. 

He stretched out his hand to her. 

‘“*You will come to-morrow?” 
peated. She gave him her hand. 

** Yes,” she said. ‘‘I will come to-mor- 
row.” 

She left the house, and walked back to 
her mother without getting tickets for 
Washington. 

Mrs. Barry was astonished, and almost 
alarmed at the sight of her daughter’s face, 
when she entered their room. 

The mother was by this time beginning 
to be tired of intensity. It fatigued her, 
and she wanted to be back in her usual life, 
where she could spend her emotions much 
more comfortably upon novels. Besides 
she had not anticipated that her old lover 
would insist that her daughter was 
the woman he loved. She was a little 
afraid, also, of what Salome might suddenly 
undertake to do; and she knew she would 
have to yield to her daughter’s will. 

Salome moved across the room, and sat 
down without speaking. The girl’s face 
had a washed-out look, and her mouth was 
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curved sharply downward. At this mo- 












ment Salome Barry looked old and faded. 
Mrs. Barry had never seen her child look 
like that, and it was with anxiety that she 
waited to hear her speak. 
‘*Mother,” she said at last, ‘‘ I cannot 
go to-day. I do not know whenI may 
go. LIhope you will be willing to remain 
here for a time; forI shall stay at pres- 
n Pld 
. ‘ You know very well that decides the 
matter,” was the reply. ‘‘ Of course I shall 
stay with you.” 
‘** Thank you.” 
After a silence, Salome said: 
“Mr. Sublitt is very ill. He cannot live 
many days’ I think. He wishes to see me, 
believing all the time that Iam you, Moth- 
er.” 
Here Salome ceased speaking. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and sobbed 
and wept. Her mother’s easier tears came 
also. 
Mr. Sublitt gained, apparently, during 
the next week. He had his good days and 
his poor days; but he seemed far stronger 
and better. Doctor Thorpe Hadley, watch- 
ing the case with the interest of affection 
as well as of science, could not fail to per- 
ceive that Salome’s daily visits had the 
effect of a tonic medicine upon his pa- 
tient. 
The young man rarely failed to be present 
before Salome left, and he went down to 
the door with her. A few times, later, he 
had walked by her side to the hotel. Still, 
he could not consider that such interviews 
were very satisfactory. Miss Barry was 
too much absorbed in her own thoughts to 
be more than polite. But it was Salome’s 
fortune, or misfortune, to be one of those 
whose mere politeness has a sweet and 
gracious aroma. When she spoke in her 
slow way, she did not suspect how much 
of a pleasure it was for the young physi- 
cian to hear. 

It came to be a very exasperating mix- 
ture of pain and happiness for Doctor 
Hadley to see Salome with his uncle. 

The girl was entirely ignorant that her 
manner grew more and more tender toward 
her mother’s lover. 

For the first time in his life Thorpe Sub- 
litt tasted agenuine delight. Thus the days 
went by into weeks, until more than a 
month had passed. 

Mrs. Barry did not utter a word of com- 
plaint; but she was getting deathly weary. 
Every day she inquired minutely concern- 
ing Mr. Sublitt’s condition; but she made 
no remark, and gave no bint of a pur- 
pose that was gradually forming in her 
mind. 


In the sixth week of their stay in Rich- 
mond, Salome had begun to hope for Mr. 
Sublitt’s permanent recovery. She spoke 
of this hope to Doctor Hadley; but he did 
not seem to share it, although he said but 
little on the subject. 

When Salome went to pay her customary 
visit, on the last day of that week, Mr. Sub- 
litt had come to the door of his sitting- 
room to greet her, with an air so animated, 
so much that of health, that the girl said, 
gayly: 

** You will be paying me visits in a few 
days. This reversed order cannot go on 
much longer.” 

He replied with equal gayety as he led 
her to a chair. His voice was full and reso- 
nant; his eyes sparkled. Never had she 
seen him with this appearance of life and 
buoyancy; and there was no flagging. 
When Doctor Hadley came in he was as- 
tonished. He put his finger on his uncle’s 
wrist, saying : 

“I cannot have my patient get well 
faster than I have prophesied.” 

‘‘Ah! Thorpe,” was the response. ‘‘ Per- 
haps your drugs are potent; but happiness 
is more powerful. I pity the poor wretches 
who are shut out forever from the soul’s 
sunshine.” 

He had turned in bis chair, as he spoke, 
that he might see his nephew more fully. 
Thus, his face was toward the door, which 
opened at that moment, and a woman stood 
within the entrance. The sunshine fell 
upon her fully, as it lay broadly across the 
room. That pitiless light revealed the 
marks which fifty years, however tenderly 
they may work, must leave upon a human 
face. That light showed, also, so that the 
most careless glance could not fail to per- 
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mother and daughter; a likeness which 
time could only modify. 

Mrs. Barry was still very comely; but 
the bloom, the unspeakable winsomeness 
of youth, were forever gone. At the same 
moment, that bloom and attraction seemed 
to make a glory about the girl who stood 
close to Thorpe Sublitt, her eyes on her 

her. 
wre. Barry advanced slowly into the 
room. 

‘* Thorpe,” she said, gently, ‘‘do you 
not know me?” 

Mr. Sublitt put one hand quickly oa the 
back of a chair near him; he grasped the 
wood so tightly that his nails were white. 
The other hand he held upon his heart with 
a clutching motion. 

A great bewilderment was in his look, 

‘*T am Salorae,” said Mrs. Barry. ‘I 
could not help coming to see you.” 

Mr. Sublitt now turned to the other 
womap, and put out his hand swiftly, with 
a passionate gesture. 

‘This is my Salome! I do not know 
you. You are old, though there is a look 
about you of the woman I loved. Itis a 
puzzle. Dearest”—to the girl, and in tones 
of greatest sweetness—‘‘ you love me; do 


younot? Our lives are henceforth to be 
happy! Long years of love lie before us! 
Ah!” 


The last utterance was spasmodic. Mr. 
Sublitt, who had risen while he spoke, now 
staggered. 

His nephew's arms were quickly round 
him, and he was carefully put in his chair, 
where his head fell back helplessly. 

Salome was on her knees by him, while 
her mother stood wringing her hands and 
moaning. 

Doctor Hadley looked up. 

‘* He is dead,” were his words, spoken co 
low that Salome could only guess at them 


Without speaking, she bent and kissed 
the dead man’s forehead. Then she took 
her mother’s hand, and the two left the 
room and the honse. 

Salome, in the reaction that now came 
upon her, felt it to be impossible to remain 
a day longer in the city, and her mother 
yielded passively to her impetuous will. 
That afternoon the two were on their way 
to the North, not to stop in Washington, 
but to go directly home to Jasper. That 
this sudden departure was not quite 
courteous, not quite kind, could not move 
Salome from her decision. She sent briefest 
word of her going to Doctor Hadley. She 
wished she might fly from these strange 
scenes that had been like a dream, save 
that they left an effect beyond the power 
of any dream. 

When she was once more at hume in 
Jasper, its quiet, its uncouth people, its 
once familiar objects, were all as strange to 
her as if she were there for the first time; 
or, rather, as if she had known such a life 
only in a pre-existence, which left but the 
most ghostly memories in her mind. 

What had happened to her? She was 
continually asking herself that question 
through the long New England Winter, 
which did not seem as if it would ever 
end. 

She had not heard one word from any 
one in Richmond, when, in the next mid- 
summer, Doctor Hadley came. 

When she met him, the look in his eyes, 
which seemed the very eyes of Thorpe 
Sublitt, was like a swift blow to her heart. 
But, after that first involuntary icy sensa- 
tion, she warmed with interest. 

‘You know well enough why I[ came,” 
he soon said. 

She did not answer 
did know. 

‘**l am here,” he went on, courageously, 
**to tell you that I love you.” 

‘Oh! no!” she said, under her breath. 

He persisted. 

‘* You can but send me away.” 

She gave him a quick look. 

‘*You are so like him,” she said. And add- 
ed, wistfully: ‘‘ I should like to love you.” 

His eyes did him good service now. 

She went on to say, hurriedly : 

‘“*I think 1 shall never again know any 
but commonplace emotions.” 

‘* Will you allow me to take that risk?” 
he asked. 

“If you dare. But, I tell you, it # a 
tisk!” was her reply. 


; but she felt that she 


SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 





THE GENIUS OF THE BOTTLE. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








TuHene’s a queer little bottle stands here on my 
desk. 

It is shaped like a boat, and is quite picturesque, 

With a figure-head just the least trifle grotesque. 


It holds in its depths, though you never may 
know it, 

And I may not clearly be able to show it, 

The treasures of romance, pundit and poet. 


There are positive facts for the solemn and wise, 
And fables for those who like truth in disguise, 
And many a fancy that floats to the skies. 


There are songs that are sweet as the songs of the 
lark, 

And jests dating back to the days of the ark ; 

There are arrows of wit that fly straight to the 
mark, 


And tales of devotion and honor and truth, 
And stories of danger and beauty and ruth, 
That quicken the pulse in the bosom of youth. 


There are truths that flash out like a sword in 
the fight, 

That shine like a star in the darkness of night, 

To guide straying feet from the wrong to the 
right. 


There are true-lover songs full many, I ween, 

There is solace for sorrow, and praises serene, 

Aud the strong staff of Hope, whereon weakness 
may lean. 


Of the Genius who holds of this bottle the keys, 
T speak in a parable now, if you please, 
I pray, on my bent—metaphorical—knees, 


Every day for the secret by which to extract 

The song, the romance, the wit, wisdom and 
“fact, 

With which, to my knowledge, this bottle is 
packed, 


And oft, as I raise my importunate plea, 

He touches my lips with a chrism none see, 

And then, when he hears me—why then, you 
hear me; 


For, whatever he yaves of his marvelous store, 
With pride that is humble I bring to your door , 
And, grateful and happy, I pray evermore, 


O Genius, who stands on the strange bottle’s 
brink, 
Aid me forever and ever to link 
My heart to the world’s with a drop of its ink. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” Tut INDEPENDENT, New York. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 
10TH. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


ViTal 
AcHes 
WoRId 
StEe p 
SkEi,n 
Fakce 
FiEn‘d 
BoMbs 
DrOop 
LivVes 
TeEns 
BaSte 
BtAir 
ThRee 
WhEat 
LeAst 
ReSin 
Sa Ble 
ChAin 
DoDge 
ToAst 
ZabBKte 
TwaAin 
RiFle 
Nol,se 
Hakeh 
ChEap 
AUTHOR. 
Benjamin Franklin. (‘Pdoor Richard.”) 





THE DAY IN THE GROVE.—A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZ- 
ZLE. 
[Selected.] 

A party of young ladies were seated in a shady 
[island in Mediterranean sea] grove. Presently 
they saw a man coming toward them, whom one 
named [a city in Italy], recognized her cousin 
[a river in North America.] 

[The river in North America] said he hoped 
this circle of charming and superior young 
ladies would allow him to join them, They as- 
sented to his proposal, but said that he must 
cease his [cape on Pacific coast of North Ameri- 
ca); and [one of the Southern States] saying he 





certainly needed refreshment, carried him a cup 
pf hot [one of the East Indies) coffee, [a river 


in Africa}, and [one of a group of Islands west 

of North America]. 

When he had eaten, he began to tell a story of 

how he had been chased bya [lake in British 

America], at which the [city in Italy] was so 

frightened that she finally fainted away. 

Then there was a great confusion, and [cape on 
eastern coast of United States) in the company, 

But a young girl named [a city in Australia),” 
sprinkled her poor friend with [a city in Prus- 
sia}, while she told the others to keep up [a cape 
of Southern Africa.] 

It was not long before the [city in Italy] re- 
covered, when [the Southern State] exclaimed : 
‘How pale you look, my [river in Australia] !” 
And tke [river in North America] begged her to 
take a little [river in South America] wine. 

Very soon they all started for home, and on 
the way [the river in North America] tried to 
caress a large [island east of Canada] dog, who 
was following them, but so full of [islands east 
of Australia] was he to his young mistress [a 
lake in Central Europe], that he would allow no 
one to pet him but her. 

Soon after, as they were going over some 
{mountains in North America] ground, [a river 
in Siberia], a little sister of [the city in Italy], fell 
down and cried loudly. [The Southern State] 
called her [a city in Hungary), but the [lake in 
Central Europe] comforted her, and promised to 
give her a [sea in Australia] necklace on her 
birthday. 

Here [the city in Australia] drew her shawl 
tighter round her, complaining that she felt [a 
country in South America.] They soon reached 
home, however, and having taken [a cape on 
coast of Greenland] of each other, and saying 
they had hada pleasant day, they returned to 
their several homes [a city in New Hampshire] 
and peace. M. F. 














FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS. 

Let it be clearly understood that Compound 
Oxygen is only made and dispensed by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadel hia. 
Any substance elsewhere, and called Com- 
pound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and 
those who it simply throw away their money, 
as they will in the discover, nd for their 
treatise on Compound Oxygen. It will be 
mailed free. 





Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are jilled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and  ‘itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc., in Cane, 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 


FINE 


GAS FIXTURES! 

















Latest Designs, New Finishes, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURE 

ANDIRONS, FENDERS, 


LAMPS, BRONZES, 


Dadar Sabad M9, 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY S8T., New York. 


PEERLESS 





Bee |i 


yon ee Te 
ISSELL & CO., 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 


W. BAKER & C0., Torches, Mass, 
Saratoga Geyser Water, 
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POPULAR- POWERFUL FURNACES 


or publi tation for satisfactorily 15s 
= private oF pe lic ic buildines. 


ro abedltely x sae an and nd dust fet and be RF 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON Co., 
Manufacturers. 


STABL — 4 1849,) 
282 & 284 Water S New York. 


GENERAL GRANT. 
A Fine Deel Engraving, 


A. H. RITCHIE, 





16x19 inches. 


Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of $1. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. UO. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 
aE Enda 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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farm and Garten, 1 


he Agricultural Editor will be glad lo reese any 
practical hints, suggestions or information thut 
will make this department move wable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep mlercated.\ 


RURAL BREVITIES. 


BY RURALIST. 








Don't neglect your local fair. 

Timely work always tella best, 

Repair good tools in bad weather. 

The wool market is improving. 

Maine has a fair apple crop. 

Always “‘on time” —weeds and insects. 

Harvest crops promptly at maturity. 

America has no corn erop competitor. 

Is your farm journal kept ap? 

Increasing interest is taken in forestry. 

Fight insects till they succumb. 

Destroy those thisties now, not next week. 

Young Turkeys thrive on thick milk. 

Well-planned work is half done. 

Fight potato beetles and Canada thistles. 

See to the paying pigs and poultry. 

Great oat crop this year generally. 

Arbitrate, and avoid costly lawsuits. 

Ignore sagging gates and crooked bars. 

Paris abattoirs cover nearly fifty acres. 

To escape Hessian fly, sow wheat late, 

Bagging grapes has many advocates among 
the best fruit growers, 

Fall work and fairs first; politics and fashion 
at leisure. 

Gather and save fruit carefully ; for it is valu- 
able this year. 

Milking three times a day is the best remedy 
fora cow that loses her milk. 

The self-binder is quite as helpful in harvest- 
ing barley as wheat, 

One bushel of corn will grow as many pounds 
of live poultry as it will of pork. 

Bloody milk in cows is due to a disorganized 
condition of the liver and gall. 

Summer pork-packing this year is about 500,- 
000 hogs abead of last season. 

Louisiaua expects the largest rice crop this year 
ever raised in that state. 

England’s milk product is estimated at $150, - 
000,000 per annum, 

Use disinfectants freely in the stable until 
cool weather sets in. 

Much injury is done to horses by overbeating 
in hot, sultry weather. 

It is said-tbat potato beetles will destroy egg 
plants. 

Let the boys go to the fair, and also a-fishing, 
occasionally. ‘ All work,” etc. 

If your jelly does not harden, place it, un- 
covered, ia the sun for a few days, 

This year’s oat crop is unp.ccedentedly large, 
and prices are low. 

Liquid manure benefits heavy feeders, such as 
grape-vines, tomatoes, and cabbages, 

improved machinery has rendered farming 
much less laborious than formerly. 

Wet clay or mud is a good remedy for bee or 
wasp stings. 

Silos that are filled the slowest are said to be 
the cheapest and best. 

There is always some danger that stacked grain 
will become musty. 

Texas stockman are spaying cows and heifers, 
so as to fatten them more readily. 

Extensive arrangements are being made for 
an American Exhibition in London next year. 

It is not too late to stir the soil, and kill weeds 
in gardens. 

Most time for meetings of farmers’ clubs, in- 
atitutes, etc. 

See that good and impartial judges are chosen 
at the fair. 

Boys, don't allow the squirrels, gophers, and 
coons to take too much corn. 

Without sheep England could not maintain 
the fertility of her land, 

Strong brine, made of common salt, is rec- 
ommended for string-halt, 

Every farmer should be a model in manners 
and mora)s, as well as industry. 

Public gardens are common and popular in all 
rural towns of France, 

Use the old salt fish as manure for the aspar- 
agus bed in Autumn, 

Neatness in marketing fruits and vegetables 
pays good dividends, 

Last year 801,630 sheep were handled in the 
Chicago stock-yards, swelling the grand total 
for nineteen years to 7,340,469. 

Do not be in a hurry to sow Fall wheat in re- 
gions where the Hessian fly worked this year. 
Late sowing is the remedy. 

It is said that shavings, sprinkled with diluted 
carbolic acid, will make a hen’s nest entirely free 
from vermin. 

Now mulch apple trees with manure, and it 
will encourage the formation of fruit-buds for 
next season. 

Cotton-seed meal is likely to prove a very val- 
uable substitute for Indian corn as a fattening 
material for stock. 

Great Britain’s apple crop will, it is believed, 
be greater than that of last year, but less than 
in 1883. 





Cutting oate when in the milk, and feeding 


them unthreshed to stock, is becoming a com- 
mon practice in New England. 

The eyes of the mole are so very small, and so 
hid in its hair, that our ancestors thought it 
blind. 

Weasels were kept in houses in ancient Rome, 
instead of cats, to kill vermin. 

Put some watermelons in the hay-mow away 
from frost, and see if they will keep till Christ- 
mas, 

ere Ee 


DISEASES OF PLANTS AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 


In my observation, very few plants are at- 
tacked by insects or disease when in vigorous 
health. It is only when the vitality is impaired, 
or the growth checked by any cause, that they 
strike. Red spider rarely troubles plants when 
growing strongly, and even the mealy bug seems 
to pursue his ravages more vigorously when 
growth is slower, during the Winter months. 
As instances of this, we find the coleus is badly 
injured in midwinter by mealy bugs, but out- 
grows their attacks in Spring and Summer. 
Bouvardia is another case in point, being one of 
the worst plants we have for the mealy bug ; yet 
when Spring comes, and plant vigor asserts it- 
self, they seem, to a great extent, to disappear. 
Mildew attacks your roses when a ventilator is 
raised carelessly on a cold, raw day, and the 
chilling air strikes down on the sott growth, 
checking the flowing sap, and leaving the plant 
in a debilitated condition, which invites 
the fungus known under this name. A 
marked instance of this occurred in our 
place years ago. We had a house filled with 
hybrid roses in full leaf and just showing bud ; 
the house was ventilated by old-fashioned, 
square ventilators that slid up and down. One 
afternoon they were carelessly left open too 
long, and the plants under the openings were 
slightly frozen. The frost apparently did but 
little injury ; but in two days the plants that had 
been under the openings were completely cov- 
ered with mildew, while the rest of the house was 
comparatively free from it. This showed con- 
clusively that the affected plants were made 
liable to the mildew by having their vitality 
checked by the slight frost. Of late years, one 
of the most annoying diseases attacking plants 
is that affecting the carnation; and it is un- 
doubtedly caused by working our stock year 
after year at a high temperature, which 
weakens the genera] vitality, and the disease, 
be it a fungus or an insect, quickly fol- 
lows. In the Fall of 1883 we hac a surplus of 
two varieties of carnations, und, rather than 
throw them away, we **heeled” them in a cold 
frame, putting straw mats on the glass in ex- 
treme weather. They wintered well, and in 
March we put in a few hundred cuttings of eacb. 
We marked them, and last Winter they were the 
best plants we had, not one of them dying off, 
while we lost hundreds of the same kind in our 
regular stock ; and I firmly believe that, if this 
plan was adopted of wintering carnations in- 
tended for propagation, the “carnation dis- 
ease” would disappear. We have practiced for 
years another and perhaps more practicable way 
of avoiding the difficulty, and that is to propa- 
gate our young stock as early as possible in the 
Winter, and after the plants have become estab- 
lished, knocking them out of the pots and put- 
ting them in shallow boxes in cold frames. 
This givés them some of the needed rest, and 
the good effect is very marked, This theory of 
weakened vitality being the cause and not the 
consequence of most plant diseases, is, perhaps, 
best borne out in the case of the * black 
rust, or verbena rust,” 

It is a common mistake for growers to use for 
planting out such plants of verbenas as have 
been propagated in midwinter. These plants are 
usually held in the same pots long after they 
beeome pot-bound, and consequently are stunted 
and perhaps diseased when set out. Although 
they may appear to grow strongly at first, yet 
the taint is there, and, when midsummer comes, 
with its protracted spell of heat and drought, the 
vigor is gone completely, and the insect produc- 
ing the disease we call ‘‘rust” appears in 
myriads. The true plan is to use for planting 
the last propagated plants in Spring; these, 
sustaining no check, grow right along un- 
til midsummer, when it is necessary 
to cut them severely back, and fork 
in, a good dressing of manure as close tovthe 
plant as possible, followed up bya thorough 
soaking of water, This last, of course, if the 
ground is dry, which is almost invariably the 
case in August, Plants so handled grow vigor- 
ously, avoid the fatal check, and give healthy 
cuttings, when n eeded, in August. The ‘‘rust’” 
that is found on heliotropes, bouvardias, etc., is 
probably the same thing, or, in any case, is pro- 
duced by the same cause. This is particularly 
noticeable in hehotropes, as they ‘become 
“rusted” at once if pot-bound. The insect 
producing * black rust” is inyisible to the naked 
eye, but under the microscope somewhat re- 
sembles a cockroach in shape and general ap- 
pearance. When plants are affected, a syring- 
ing twice a week with fir-tree oil is effective in 
checking it; but, as in‘everything of this kind, 
prevention is the best remedy. 








Celery Rust.—Although this is a little out of 
the florist’s line, yet a valuable lesson may be 
drawn from the causes that produce it. The 
celery “rust” is occasioned by anything 
that injures the roots—an excessive rain or 
drought. Either cause kills the working 
roots, and the yellowing up, or ‘“rust- 
ing” of the leaves, soon follows. In the open 
field this is beyond our control; but the hint 
given is invaluable in operations under glass, 
where watering is at our command, There is 
but little doubt that nine-tenths of the failures 
in rose-growing for Winter flowers is traceable to 
the fact that the working roots of the plants 
have been destroyed by having been kept too 
wet or too dry. 

Green Fly.—Of course, we all know that this 
insect can be destroyed by fumigation with to- 
bacco ; but, in cases where cut flowers are grown, 
particularly roses, tabacco smoke will take the 
color out of the buds, and, to a great extent, 
lessen their value. The *‘ fly” can be kept down 
by simply spreading tobacco stems about the 
house, and giving them a dash of water when- 
ever you are watering. The slight fumes that 
are constantly arising from the tobacco will 
keep the green fly entirely under subjection. 
We kept a rose house, 312 feet long and 20 feet 
wide, entirely free from “‘ fly” with a layer of 
tobacco stems, teu inches wide and two inches 
deep, running the full length of the house. It 
is not safe to put the stems on the bed where 
plants aré growing, as sometimes there are in- 
gredients used in curing the tobacco which will 
cause injury to the plants. I have known sevy- 
eral cases of this. The stems need renewing 
every six weeks. 

Mealy Bug.—-We have tried various emulsions 
of kerosene oil for this pest, but with indifferent 
results. Alcohol, which is the basis of most in- 
secticides for mealy bug, will do the work; but 
it is too expensive for general use. The im- 
ported preparation known as “ fir-tree oil” is by 
far the best and most economical remedy we 
have yet tried, It kills the bug and its eggs, and 
does no practical injury to theplants. In using 
the fir-tree oil or any similar insectscide, it is 
better, when practicable, to dip the plants iu the 
preparation. In my experience, one dipping is 
as good as ten syringings, and much more eco- 
nomical, A common error in the use of all 
insecticides is the want of persistence 
in their use. It is much better to use 
a weak application of any insecticide fre- 
quently than a stronger dose of it at less fre- 
quent periods, For example, we have always 
foand i3 more effective and safe to fumigate 
with tobacco smoke our houses twice a week 
lightly, rather than once a week and more 
heavily. 

Rose Bug.—This most dangerous insect first 
appeared in quantity about New York seven or 
eight years ago, and probably you are all 
familiar enough with it by this time. It is 
about as large as a lady-bug, but is brown in 
color. The perfect bug feeds on the tops, eat- 
ing the leaves and doing some injury; but the 
great mischief is done by the larvw feeding on 
the roots. This is a white grub, about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, which is hatched in the soil 
by the bug. Its presence at the roota is quickly 
shown by the yellowing and dropping of the 
leaves, which by the inexperienced may be at- 
tributed to the ordinary causes of overwatering 
or too high a temperature ; but, if aplantis dug 
up, dozens of the grub will be found about the 
roots, The only remedy seems to be to pick the 
perfect bugs from the tops by hand. The rose 
bugs have not done so much damage in the last 
few years, as the now general practice of plant- 
ing new stock each year seems to have disturbed 

and prevented their breeding. 

Black Ants.—These symbols of industry will 
cause considerable injury and annoyance in a 
greenhouse, if allowed to gain headway. They 
tunnel the soil in pots and benches, and carry 
the soil up the stems of the plants, and encrust 
with it the mealy bug and scale, which they pre- 
tend to devour, but never diminish. They can 
be readily exterminated by dusting the large 
runs of them with pyrethrum, applied with a 
bellows. It is useless to apread it around by 
hand, as they are killed by breathing it, and it 
must be distributed in fine particles. In the 
Winter of 1883 our place became badly infested 
with ants, and only the persistent daily use of 
pyrethrum for three months exterminated 
them. 

Mildew.—The only remedy we have ever used 
for mildew is sulphur, either by putting it on 
the pipes, so that the fumes will be thrown off 
by the heat, or in the liquid form, as follows: 1 
Ib. lime and 1 Ib. sulphur in 2 gals. water; boil 
this down to one galion, and use a wineglassful 
of this to five gallons of water, and syringe 


the affected plants twice a week. This is 
particularly useful in Summer, when not 
firing, and is a certain remedy. It has 


been recently suggested to use linseed-oil, 
mixed with sulphur, for painting the pipes, it 
being claimed that, in this way, the sulphur 
would do no harm to the plants. Now, while 
the linseed-oil may be a good thing to mix with 
the sulphur to make it stick to the pipes, it is 
certainly of no other benefit. It is well known 
that sulphur, mixed with water alone, is used on 


hot-water pipes in greenhouses and graperies 
as an antidote against mildew and red spider, 
without injury tothe plants It has been our 
practice for years to sprinkle the pipes with 
water, and then dust the sulphur on while wet ; 
and I have never seen the slightest injury to 
roses or other plants by this manner of apply- 
ing it. Many serious results have occurred by 
burning sulphur in greenhouses, or applying it 
on brisk flues, where the temperature is per- 
haps 300 degrees ; but I never heard of injury to 
plants resulting from its being applied on hot- 
water pipes, where the temperature is usually 
under 200 degrees. 

Black Mi'dew or ** Black Spot.”--I have had 
scarcely any experience with this, as we never 
have had it on our place, except in a slight de- 
gree on some hybrid tea-roses. I have noticed, 
hewever, that it is most prevalent in rose estab- 
lishments where the stock is grown for propaga- 
tion in shallow benches, in soil without manure. 
It is almost unknown where the plants are 
grown for cut flowers, and consequently are 
liberally fed. In all probability this continued 
starving leaves the stock in such condition that 
it invites the ** black spot.” There is a formula 
which is said to check it; but it has been kept a 
secret by the discoverer. 

In conclusion I would say that, in my opinion, 
the ventilation of a greenhouse has more to do 
with the health of its contents than any other 
one cause. This is particularly true with roses. 
If air is given toa rose-house, day and night, 
during July and August, there will be little 
trouble with mildew, as the cool night air and 
the action of the wind all tend to toughen the 
fiber of the wood and leaves, and give strength 
of constitution to the whole plant, so that when 
the spores of mildew and other fungoid diseases 
strike, they do not take root, but glance off 
barmlessly from the hardened and fortified 
foliage.—Cuas. HENDERSON, in “‘ Ladies Floral 
Cabinet.” 


FARM EXPERIENCE. 


(From the New York World.) 





SOWING GRASS BEED. 


Wuie [ have been uniformly successful in 
sowing grass seed with both wheat and rye, this 
plan is not to be recommended. After eight 
years of experience in cultivating tame grasses, 
I would recommend that the ground be plowed 
in April, after the young weeds have started, 
thoroughly barrowed before sowing, and lightly 
afterward. My practice has been to sow 
ten pounds of red clover and thirty pounds 
of English blue-grass per acre if intended 
for hay; with one bushel of Kentucky blue- 
grass if for pasture. If intended exclusive- 
ly for pasture, and the land a rich slope ur bot- 
tom, I would recommend the substitution of 
orchard-grass in the place of English blue- 
grass. Last year my cattle grazed on an en- 
closure in which was growing the natural prairie 
grass and tame grasses. The stock were turned 
on about the 10th of April. For the first month 
they made choice of the tame grasses, and con- 
tinued to do so until about the middle of July, 
when they abandoned them for the season. In a 
field in which were growing clover, English blue- 
grass, Kentucky blue-grass, orchard-grass, and 
red-top, the stock made choice of the English 
blue-grass. They will also eat it in hay if cut at 
the right time—say while in blossom—in pref- 
erence to any other, unless it be timothy.— 
Tuomas Buckman, Shawnee County, Kan. 


KEROSENE AND SOAP AS AN INSECTICIDE, 


A mixture of kerosene and soap, reduced with 
rain water, I have found very useful, especially 
in the green-house. The first thing I tried it 
upon was the mealy bug, which is one of the 
greatest pests we have. Quite a weak soiution 
of it entirely rid every plant of the mealy bug. 
Then I tried it upon the red spider. I found 
that required it to be strong enough to injure 
the plant. It was my rose-bushes I tried it 
upon more particularly. If I used it strong 
enough to kill the red spider outright, it injured 
the foliage ; but by using it in this way you can 
use it safely: Spray it upon the bushes with 
a syringe, and, after it has been on a little 
while, spray with pure water. I have found, 
also, that, by using it repeatedly of a strength 
so weak that it will not injure the plant, the red 
spider can be destroyed. I tried some upon the 
cabbage worm, apparently with very good suc- 
cess; but not enough to say whether it really is 
a perfect remedy against the worm or not. It 
can be used, I think, with perfect safety on 
almost any kind of plant, unless you get it too 
strong, which you can do. But you can reduce 
it just as much as you please. I regard it asone 
of the best insecticides I have ever used. I 
should say, use an equal quantity of kerosene 
and soap, mix thoroughly, and then add rain- 
water at pleasure.—G. W. CampBELL, Delaware, 
0. 

DAMAGE TO TREES FROM COAL OIL. 

The application of coal oil shows such pecu- 
liar results upon trees that the danger attending 
its use is daily becoming more and more appar” 





ent. I visited an orchard in 1882, belonging to 
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a horticulturist, who, in December, 1881, a 
160 Newtowmpi , ten years old, 
with the cosloil ed, ** Thee Wish.” These 
trees were mot Rarmed, although the seale was 
killed, Om thesame day the pippias were fin- 
ished, he washed thirty-four white Winter pear- 
main trees, standing beside the others, from the 
same barrel and in precisely the same manner, 
the same person, also, doing the work. The re- 
sult was that all the pearnmaim trees were killed. 
On an adjoitiing place, men were washing with 
the same “Tree Wash” at that time. In this 
case many pippin trees were badly injured, and 
some killed. Here were shown exactly opposite 
results on adjoining properties. With these un- 
certainties attending the application of a partic- 
ula 
Dr. Cuaris, California. 


HUSKED STALKS FOR ENSILAGE, 


I habked my corn standing, rote. husks on 
the stalk, The grainwwas giized and some of 
the stalks green. Iput the stalks whole into 
my silo. My object was to ascertain if the 
husked stalks are more valuable when ensilaged 
than when dried. ‘Chey.are much more so. If 
the grain is not thoronghly glamed, it answers 
for pigs and poultry. For weights I use cobble- 
stones in sacks. The stalks were softer than 
when they went in, but the cattle eat them off 
clean. Hereafter I shall chaff it, as it is easier 
to take out,—I. M. MILLBROOK. 


BEDDING AND PLASTERING IN STABLES. 


Although I keep but few horses and cattle, 
forseveral years past I have gained valuable re- 
turns from these in form of manure for my lit- 
tle farm. Ever since I began to save both the 
solid and liquid manure I have been liberally 
repaid. I keep nearammy stables, under a shed, a 
pile of thoroughly dry eatth or muck, which, 
with broken straw, coarse hay and corn butts, 
I use for bedding. 
tity of plaster in the stables every day, as it ab- 


sorbs the ammonia, and proves a great help in | 


preventing the waste that would otherwise 
occur. Plaster is especially valuable in horse 
stables. I clean my stables every day, taking 
care to thoroughly mix the bedding spread 
the previous day with the droppings. This 
goes into the manare pile, and a fresh layer of 
muck, straw, etc., is spread. This plan involves 
considerable labor ; but I have found that it pays 


well,” P 


STORING AND KEEPING POTATOES. 


When the potato crop is a small one I give 
the preference to storing the potatoes in barrele, 
because they can be more easily handled and 
looked over than when placed in bins or pits. 
But, of course, it is not economical to epend 
either time or money in providing barrels for 
potatoes when there is a big erop; then bins are 
the best receptacles for them. I find that my 
potatoes keep best in a cool, dry, well-ventilated 
cellar, provided the cellar is kept dark. Tokeep 
potatoes, it is imperative that the place of stor- 
age be dry, cool and dark. I always sprinkle a 
little lime in the barrels and bins where I am 
going to store potatoes, say one pound of lime 
to a barrel of potatoes, I think that it acts asa 
preventive to decay.—Henry WiLKEs, Washing- 
ton County, Ill. 
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PLUGGING LEAKY TEATS. 


Grorce Harnis, of Orange County, N. Y., 
writes us that he has a cow from whose udder 
milk the begins to drop about noon. He made 
small pegs, of seasoned maple, about an inch 
long, tapered toa blunt point, smeothed with 
fine sand-paper. These little plugs are carefully 
inserted into the opening of the teat for about 
two-thirds their length, when milking is done 
They retain their position, and are taken out 
carefully at the mext milking time. He says: 
“They work splendidly.” It willbe necessary 
in similar cases to observe three things, namely : 
to have the plugs large enough to hold, small! 
enough not to stretch the sphincter muscle 
which surrounds the mouth of the teat, and, in 
Withdrawing the pluge, to do so slowly, so that 
no air can possibly enter the udder, as this would 
be very sure to cause inflammation.— American 
Agriculturist. 
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THE FAMILY COW. 


Tue family cow is one to be petted. She must 
be'gentle, good-loéking, and have such qualities 
that the housewife and every member of the 
family shall be prowd of her. Her flow of milk 
must be generous, the cream thick, abundant, 
high-colored, and quick in rising. The skim- 
milk may not be too blue ; for, notwithstanding 
all that our wise Board of Health say to the con- 
wary, skim-milk is, and will be, the milk of the 
family. Such a cow must be a good feeder, al- 
ways-hungry, not inelined to take on flesh while 
in milk, and-asa sesult will turn all her feed 
into milk and cream. The butter should be 
golden, ghould hold its color well into or 
through the whole Winter, and this product 

be so abutdant that there aball be no 
ae nt baw lnattar 20 long as the cow 1s in 








r agent, it is best to abandon it altogether.— | 


I also aprinkle a small quan- | 
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FILES FOR ‘FOR THE “INDEPERDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tax Inpi- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘“‘Tuz 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twantv-five nenta each The nenal price is 27 all 
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JEWELL STRAWBERRY, 


MARLBORO and NEMAHA Raspberries, COMET, KIEFFER and LE 
©ONTE pears, MEECH Ee Prolific Quince, FA YS? Prolific Currant, MARTANA 
and ARTIC Plums. We have these varieties for sale, also plants and ‘trees of all 
the older varieties worthy of cultivation. Our seventy-page FRUIT GUIDE 
and Catalogue, illustrated, 
Price of Guide, with four colored plates, five cents, or free to all who apply, without 


gives full instructions, and descriptions of varieties. 


“BOW to PROPAGATE and GROW FRUIT,” is ancighty page book, with 
colored plate and. iljustrations; price, fifty cents, or given free to every subscriber 
to ** GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER,” price, fifty cents per year, a paper devoted 
exelusively to fruit culture. 


Send for free sample cupy and Guide, Addross, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











Always ready 
for work, and 
nearly as ef- 
feetive as a 
Steamer. 








THE REMINGTON 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE. 


At one-third 
the cost of a 
Steamer, and 
not one-tenth 
the annual ex- 
. pense, 


Is intended to be opatbed by Horses mainly, though it excels as 
a hand engine, and can be turned around in its own length. 





For Catalogges and Testimonials send to 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL OOMPANY, Ilion, N, Y. 


York office, 118 Chambers Street. 
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has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the follows Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the vmi7 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVING .. 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, vize 
of Sheet, 26x36. . . 82 00 
The mame in Artist's Proof, signed and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Enaraver. er eS “To 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Sise, 26x40. come » 4 . 200 
vie BB Sime, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 












Ritchie, the Engrayer.................+ Bio ve cose 15 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x9.... 100 
WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
COLFAX 
PS 100 
iisease 100 
100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 


postpaid, 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Osgpenter, Bound im Cloth. 
Meppeges, Price... ...chthemsshsdeesbesssocscsece. oT) 
The “PICTURE AND THE ." Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pawes............4.... pais cube 50 
Orders, with the cash incloéed, tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, | 
451 Broadway, New York. 


Che Independent. 
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one remittance. . . 600 
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One subscription three ‘years... «+ 700 
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SUSSCHIPTIVUES WILL WOT BE RECETVED rnom Sts. 
SORIPTION AGENTS CR POSTMASTERS AT OLUD BATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In ordor that any ove so inclined may reads few rem. ' 
secutive numbers of Tux InpeyxNpenr, and thus 
learn ite Value, we o month's subscriptiov asa 
“Trial Thp,” for 80 ces {which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 


“becure the balance of a year's subscription. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment is made. : 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGistegeD Letrzn. The pres. 
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Address THE (INDEPENDENT, 

P.O, Box 2181, New York City. 

CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885, 


Oraxnr first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tux InpgrenpENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, 8 list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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VIOLANE DU CAP 


, colors violet by 
tensively worg by by 
es in evening 
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PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th 8t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LeBOSQUET 


BROS. - i 
greaw HENTINE 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
LAST CHANCE 














ZO BUY GOODS AT PANIC PRICES. CALL AND 
BE CONVINCED THAT U CAN SECURE FUR- 
NITURE, GARPETS ETC., AT_MAR- 
VELOUS UCTIONS. NOTE: THE FOLLOWING 

CHA ITS, $12. 

PAR 8, 2. ~ 

HA ATTR 

CARPETS ~ AR D UPWARD. 
CALL AND PXAMIRE OUR GOODS BEFORE 
PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 


CHARLES BUSCH’S 


Mammoth Furniture Warerooms, 


3,5, AND 7 BOWERY, AND 
24,6. 8 DIVISION ST. ENTRANCE, Ko 7 BOWERY. 


> Shaw, Applin & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 








LVN 


‘at Talal, 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 
47 and 49 N. Secend St., Philadeiphia. 
“Gasotine For Any Make Macurne.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 











Heoicomb’s Aute- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 
For Hard or Soft Coal 


ke or Wood, with. 
out alteration. 


Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. 


Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville. 0. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 








FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 


Jobn King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Se.dfor Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shad 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide, 


iO, 


STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by 


all Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 888, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 








Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the 


__H. T. MARSHALL’S _ 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE USCE CUNGRESS, 







OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 
OMLINESS, 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union dquabe, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 


WM. ROGERS. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 
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THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGET-IRQW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Centra) 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

New Yerk Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Corresp licited from Architects and per- 


sons building. 
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FORD'S PER¥ECT L PROTEC. 
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1ot slip,is not noisy, cannot work 
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- HOUSEKEEPERS 


e best, surest, cleanest, cheapest, and on reui- 
able ‘eradicator of Dyce. ae. Ants! Roaches, Mokh, Fees 
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LOSE NO TIME IN 
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Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murille, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collas 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“CANTON BLEACH” 


Cotton Goods, bleached by the 
Canton Mig. Co., by the new 
“Toffan Process,” are new being 
sold at retati. 

They contain no filling or arti- 
ficial weight, will not turn yel- 
low, and are fully shrunk; will 
sew easier and wear longer than 
any Cotton Goods bleached by 
the old process. 

Full strength guaranteed, and 
tender goods an impossibility. 
Every woman who uses Cotton 
Goods can fully appreciate this 
guaranty. 

As this compamry are the sofe 
owners and users of this Bleach- 
ing Process, see that Cotton 
Goods are stamped “Canton 
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